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THE CITY OF THE DEAD AT THEBES. 


MY TOMB IN THEBES. 


By Dr. Georc Esers.* 


THE title these unassuming lines received long 
before it was possible for me to write them prom- 
ises much more than they will probably bestow 
upon the reader. Whoever expects to find here 
the Jetters of a dead person, or the detailed de- 
scription of a sepulchre discovered by me in the 


City of the Dead at Thebes, will be disappointed. 
[intend to communicate nothing except a few 
reminiscences of a period during which I was per- 
mitted to live in a very strange place, and among 
very peculiar human beings. 

In recent times literature treating of ancient 
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and modern Egypt has swollen—especially in 
England—to a perfect flood, and whoever passes 
through the Nile Valley over the beautifully level 
roads used by tourists, or floats on the smooth 
surface of the river in a comfortable dahabeah, 
or in the steamer which, like a huge omnibus, 
conveys travelers to the First Cataract and back, 
need expect to find nothing in the land of the 
Pharaohs that has not been discovered, seen, de- 
scribed or pictured before him. The naturalist 
seeking new species, the artist fresh subjects for 
his brush, the scholar who desires to find mon- 
uments that are still unpublished, must enter un- 
trodden side paths and submit to all the incon- 
veniences no one who thinks of diverging from 
the roads and habits of life arranged by the Eng- 
lish can escape. 

No part of all Egypt is more frequently and 
thoroughly searched than the site of ancient 
Thebes, yet the investigator can nowhere more 
confidently hope to discover something new and 
unexpected than in this very spot ; for Thebes is 
a world in itself, and the rich and highly devel- 
oped civilization which existed here for thou- 
sands of years left traces so deep and numerous 
that nothing could efface them. The warm, thor- 
oughly dry atmosphere of the broad plains has 
served as a guardian spirit to the monuments on 
both sides of the undivided Nile—rain is more 
frequent in the Delta—and if Thebes can still 
show far more numerous and better-preserved 
monuments of antiquity than any other Egyptian 
city she owes the advantage to a series of fortu- 
nate circumstances. During the whole period of 
the most brilliant portion of the history of the 
Pharaohs this was the favorite royal residence, 
and when in later times Egypt was forced to yield 
to the might of the great civilized powers of Asia, 
and finally bow to the Macedonians, Romans and 
the hosts of Islam, ‘Thebes lay a long distance out 
of the route of the conquerors. / 

In this city of Thebes, with whose monuments 
not even a previous residence had made me per- 
fectly familiar, I settled for a long period during 
my last tour of investigation, and the weeks I had 
allotted to the City of Amon became months, 
partly because some new object of interest was 
daily offered me, partly because the Board of 
Health forbade travelers from passing the cata- 
ract and entering Nubia, where cholera was raging. 

I had previously determined to follow Lepsius’s 
example and stay on the western shore of the vast 
place of ruins. Our German consular agent, the 
Copt Todrus, and his intelligent son, Moharreb, 
lent me a helping hand, and on the evening after 
our arrival I had found satisfactory quarters and 
had established myself in them. 


The following morning, with the help of some 
donkeys, a camel and my sailors, the removal 
from the Nile boat to the cliff dwelling was 
effected, and when at sunset I sat before the 
door of my habitation and gazed at the majestic 
scene at my feet I told myself that I had made a 
fortunate choice ; yet my dwelling was nothing 
but a sepulchre, a genuine, veritable abode of the 
dead, in which the deceased members of a distin- 
guished official’s family had enjoyed the repose 
of death for centuries. 

Ancient Thebes and its ruins have been de- 
scribed a thousand times. I have myself else- 
where attempted to depict them thoroughly. 
Here, before speaking of my neighbors, it is only 
necessary to mention where and amid what sur- 
roundings my tomb was situated and what might 
be seen from its door. 

The Nile divides into two equal portions the 
long, narrow plain on which rise the ruins of 
the City of Amon. Upon each strip of level 
ground, extending from the river bank to the 
foot of the barren limestone mountains that bor- 
der the valley on the east and west, lie fruitful 
fields, well irrigated by canals and ditches, indus- 
triously tilled, and richly rewarding the labor of 
the peasantry. Countless water wheels are busily 
conveying the moisture to the higher fields 
farther from the stream, and wherever it touches 
the bare, yellowish soil of the desert the sand 
quickly clothes itself with fresh green vegetation. 

The fields, outlined as sharply as gay strips of 
carpeting against a gray floor, lie at the barren 
feet of the arid sand hills, behind which on both 
sides of the valley stretches the desert, here to 
the Red Sea, yonder in boundless extent to the 
Atlantic Ocean. ‘The eastern and western banks 
of the Nile resemble each other as closely as the 
two halves of a leaf, the two sides of a slaugh- 
tered beast, the two valves of an open shell; the 
sole difference is in the varying shape of the 
chains of hills outlined against the horizon. The 
Arabian Mountains, above which the sun rises in 
the morning, are less varied in form than the 
Libyan Hills, intersected by transverse valleys, 
behind which it disappears in the evening. 

Numerous monuments on both plains have 
been preserved. The largest buildings stand on the 
right bank of the Nile, yet the investigator will find 
the richest booty on the left, for the eastern part 
of Thebes belonged to the living ; the western, to 
the dead. The Egyptian saying, a thousand times 
repeated, that their earthly dwellings were tav- 
erns and their graves everlasting habitations, has 
become the literal truth. No royal palace or 
citizen’s house in Thebes remains undestroyed, 
while a countless multitude of tombs has been 
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more or less perfectly preserved. ‘The indestruc- 


‘tible cemeteries of the City of Amon do not show 
“the slightest resemblance to ours. They lie be- 


yond the fields in the rocky desert region, for 
the arable land is narrow, and the people learned 
to estimate its value at so early a date that, 
wherever it was possible, the large buildings were 
erected in places which the inundation could not 
reach. ‘The pyramids also stand upon the soil of 
the desert, and a Greek inscription on the great 
Sphinx, which owes its origin to a certain Arrian 
—probably the famous pupil of Epictetus—be- 
gins with the following lines : 


~* The gods themselves erst these (far-gleaming) forms did 
build, 

Sparing the fruitful soil whose fields with wheat are 
filled.” 


Another consideration deterred the Pharaonic 


VIEW OF LUXOR AND THE GREAT TEMPLE, 


people, who were always solicitous about the pres- 
ervation of health, from putting their graves 
within the limits of the cultivated ground, for 
this was annually soaked by the waters of the 
Nile, and the corpses, affected by the dampness, 
might have filled the air with dangerous miasma 
after the inundation had receded. 

The foot that crosses the boundary of the tilled 
land in the domain of the Necropolis, though it 
may intend to walk on firm paths, often steps 
upon a grave, and the tourist’s eye, gazing at the 
range of the Libyan Mountains, everywhere be- 
holds the mouths of sepulchres—at the foot of 
the hills, halfway up, and even on very high 
portions of the rocky declivities. ‘Tombs are also 
found in all the cross valleys, and most surely in 
the ravines most secluded and difficult of access. 
The majority of the graves are in the slopes fac- 
ing toward the east, and this portion of the Lib- 
yan chain, on account of the numerous cells 
piercing it, has been compared to a honeycomb, 
& sponge, or a cork, 
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The Arabs no longer know anything about the 
name ‘*'Thebes”; nay, they have no word des- 
ignating the whole of the ruins comprising the 
City of Amon. ‘The two banks of the Nile are 
only distinguished as the ‘left ” and the “ right,” 
and the huge temple on the site occupied by the 
living inhabitants of the city of Thebes, as well 
as the different parts of the Necropolis, are called 
by the names of the villages which have risen 
beside and among them. In the City of the 
Dead the portion of the slope of the Libyan 
chain containing the largest number of tombs is 
called Abd el Qurnah, and here, about midway up 
the mountain, was located the sepulehre I had 
chosen for a residence. 

It was spacious enough, for it consisted of a wide 
vestibule, four oblong apartments opening into 
one another, and two side rooms. The whole was 
hewn from the living rock, and 3,500 years ago 
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my very aristocratic predecessor had had most of 
the walls of his ‘‘ everlasting habitation ” adorned 
with sculptures in high relief, representing in 
various ways the offices he had filled at Pharaoh’s 
court, the estates he had possessed, and the do- 
mestic pleasures he had enjoyed. In the last one 
of the whole suite of apartments, as in most of 
these rock tombs, was a perpendicular shaft, 
leading to the room where the bodies were usu- 
ally ranged. ‘This pit was completely filled with 
stones and rubbish. My camp bed was placed 
over it, while my washing apparatus found room 
in a niche upon an altarlike table, which had 
formerly supported the statues of the dead owner 
and his wife. The second room from the en- 
trance served as a work and dining room, and in 
one of the side chambers slept my friend Stern, 
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TEMPLE OF AMENOPHIS, 


a talented young scholar, now well known to all 
Egyptologists by his excellent works, who, a be- 
loved companion, eagerly assisted all my labors. 
The anteroom, formerly the scene of the festiv- 
ities held in honor of the dead, was oceupied by 
the servants, and here stood the improvised fire- 
place, heated with charcoal, where my Nubian 
attendant, Mohammed Salih, prepared with the 
aid of the kitchen boy, Ismail, meals which would 
probably have been relished, not only by a starv- 
ing Hagar, but by any half-sated denizen of a 
great European capital. I remember with grati- 
tude worthy, dark-skinned Salih, who did all a 
maidservant’s work for us, from sweeping rooms 
to washing and ironing shirts, and, attentive, 
honest and capable, strove from early till late to 
make his masters’ lives comfortable and pleasant. 
I had brought with me to the mountain as 
guards my two favorite sailors, Omar and [as- 
san; but after the stars rose the spacious ante- 
room used to be filled with numerous villagers 
who flocked in from the neighborhood for an 
hour’s gossip. No one came before our supper, 
or so long as my people were occupied in our 
service. Modesty kept them away, for whenever 
compatible with our work in distant places I sat 
at sunset in front of the door of my tomb ona 
stone bench placed there by Salih—beside which 
floated, more for our pleasure than for protection, 
the black, red and white standard respected even 
here—and gazed over the ruins of Thebes. A 
distant view more rich in color, and at the same 
time more impressive, could scarcely be found on 
arth. 
Around us were the naked cliffs and sepulchres. 
3elow stretched a wide, blue-green plain, on 
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which proudly towered gigan- 
tic monuments of yellow 
stone, glittering and gleaming 
like pure gold in the evening 
light. Farther south rose the 
Temple of Medinet Habu, the 
magnificent work of Rameses 
IlI., the rich Rhampsinitus, 
of whom Herodotus tells the 
pleasant tale of the architect’s 
clever son; nearer are the 
noted colossal statues of Ame- 
nophis IlI.—one of which, 
the vocal Memnon, was re- 
garded by Greeks and Ro- 
mans as one of the greatest 
wonders of Egypt—and which 
we now know, from the in- 
scription, were erected by 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu, the 
superintendent of his royal 
master’s buildings, before the gates of a temple 
that has vanished from the earth. The ruins of 
this sanctuary, still remaining behind the colossi, 
are of such vast dimensions, that it might be sup- 
posed that it was the largest of all the monu- 
ments in the City of Amon. The one pointed 
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out as the most beautiful and harmonious must In the extreme north, half concealed by palm 
certainly be the so-called Ramasseum, the House trees, rises the "I's mple of Qurnah, called ‘by the 
of Rameses, as- the monuments style it, into monuments the House of Seti. The foundations 
whose open courts we 
can look from. my 
tomb. A spyglass en- 
ables us to distinguish 
an inscription cnt 
deeply into the stone 
of an architrave, which 
states that this sanctu- 
ary with its extensive 
appurtenances was built 
of Nile bricks, in token 
of gratitude for the 
king’s deliverance from 
great peril when the 
Cheta surrounded him 
in the battle of Ka- 
desch, and he was 
‘“‘alone among thou- 
sands.” The mass of 
the overturned, shatter- 
ed statue of Rameses, 
which even surpassed 
in size the colossal one 
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of Memnon, is also visi- 
ble to the naked eye. SECOND CATARACT OF THE NILE. 
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of this building were laid by the grandfather of 
Raumeses II., but it was completed by his father, 
Seti. The beautiful terraced structure of the 
Temple of Hatasu, and the amphitheatre of cliffs 
to which it rises, lie too far back to be seen from 
my tomb. All these monuments, to which the 
(ireeks gave the name of Memnoneia, stand on 


Sd 


- the soil of the Necropolis. 


If we let our eyes wander farther eastward we 


of the Nile, furrowed by many a boat with lateen 
sails, and yonder, where the only dark cloud is to 
be seen far or near, by a steamer. 

On the eastern bank of the river, close beside 
the water, rises the l'emple of Luxor and the 
hamlet of the same name, which has sprung up 
within and behind it, while palm groves almost 
completely conceal from view the vast Temple of 
Thebes,* the largest building in the world, which 
is located farther north in the village of Karnak. 
In the extreme east the softly rounded outlines 
and sharp peaks of the Arabian Mountains shut 
in the landscape, and in the morning and even- 
ing become color bearers of surprising brilliancy. 
At dawn they glow with hues of purple and gold ; 
at sunset they are touched only by the reflection 
of the orb of day as it vanishes behind the mount- 
ains on the opposite bank of the river and gleam 
with pale tints of rose, covering themselves as 
j darkness closes in, first with a violet and finally 
with a blue-black veil edged with a goiden border. 
As soon as this fades the evening star appears, 
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'l'o its radiance the lovely nights of the East owe 
their peculiar charm. 

Often and long as I have tarried by the Nile, 
the sunset hour has ever been the most beloved of 
the day—its experiences are numbered among 
those most difficult to forget. Once, during the 
passage to Thebes, I was sitting on the deck of 
my Nile boat, thinking with a sorrowful heart of 
my wife and child in our distant home, for it was 
the Christmas season. ‘I'he sun was setting, and 
the horizon was steeped in an unusually brilliant 
golden radiance and vivid crimson glow. Gradu- 
ally the dazzling tints faded, the delicate, fleecy 
clouds were dyed with the soft red of the flamingo 
; breast, and darkness began to spread over hills, 
palin trees and roads. My heart has rarely 
throbbed more yearningly, and I was living 


a ES 


i among my kindred, while the north wind blowing 


from home bore me farther and farther away. 
Suddenly « strange sound disturbed the stillness 
of the evening. Bells! Bells in the East, on the 
Nile, in Egypt, where believers are never sum- 


* Known at the present day as the Temple of Karnak. 


first behold the palm-bordered, glittering waters — 
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moned to prayer by the brazen tongue of smitten 
metal, but by the muezzin’s voice! It was months 
since I had heard the tones of a bell, and here in 
Upper Egypt they fell upon myear. Surely those- 
were church bells, and the deep hum and clear 
tone, the beloved, holy, homelike harmony seized 
upon my soul with mighty power. Never before 
and never since have I listened to the ringing of 
bells so devoutly. But whence came these sounds, 
now growing more and more distinct, sounds so 
utterly alien to the East? No delusion of the 
senses deceived me, and beneath the Nile’s yellow 
waves there was no lost city, no Vineta, whose 
bells the lonely sailor often fancies he hears echo- 
ing with muffled sound far, far below the surface 
of the Baltic. 

I questioned the pilot, and learned that we had 
approached the hamlet of Magaga. I was soon 
seated in a boat with my friend Stern and entered 
the Nile city, inhabited by numerous Copts, where 
American missionaries have converted many 
Coptic Christians to Protestantism and have given 
to the new parish a chime of church bells. 

But to return to the door of my tomb, which, 
especially during the first few days, could not be- 
reached at night without peril, or at any rate 
without hindrances. We had no more and no 
less occasion to fear thieves and robbers here than 
in Saxony, but all my neighbors kept dogs, and 
although in the daytime these animals could 
easily be put to flight by throwing stones at 
them, at night they were remarkably ill disposed 
toward strangers, and regarded us as such for 
weeks. ‘The ordinary Fellah dog is a cowardly 
barker and thoroughly deserves the contempt the- 
Egyptian dog-inspires, but the light-gray shaggy 
one, that resembles our large ‘sheep dogs, is not 
only watchful, but fierce and hard to intimidate. 
These animals, however, know each individual in- 
habitant of the village and are easily quieted by 
the peasants. Even the most vicious ones took 
no notice of us during the daytime; but at 
night, until the latter part of our stay, they re- 
fused us the full rights of citizenship, which we 
thought the less justifiable as we speedily entered 
into more and more friendly relations with their 
masters, our neighbors. 

Most of the inhabitants of Abd el Qurnah, from 
the cradle to the grave, were—like ourselves at 
that time—dwellers in tombs, and the number of 
Fellahs who form the community of this part of 
the City of the Dead is by no means small. I 
made the acquaintance of many, and now that 
I know them I have to beg their forgiveness for 
many a mistaken prejudice aroused by the reports 
of other travelers, or by their own conduct on my 
former more transient visits to this place. 
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The tourist who, with a red guidebook under 
his arm, tortured by the scorching sun, and tor- 
mented by naked children screaming for back- 
sheesh, climbs the side of the mountain rising 
behind the Ramasseum, to be guided to the num- 
bered tombs marked as especially worth seeing, 
will experience nothing agreeable here. Every- 
thing connected with the human beings who in- 
habit this region will seem to him poverty- 
stricken to beggary, ruinous and strange. Dogs 
keep the traveler at a certain distance from the 
Fellah dwellings above, below, and on the right 
and left of the road. The curious European sees 
only the blackened door of the sepulchre inhab- 
ited by the peasants, and in the little yard sur- 
rounded by a fence built of clay and maize, be- 
fore the entrance leading into the mountain, are 
poultry, goats, a few sheep, a donkey with hob- 
bled feet, old women, little naked children, and 
queer, mushroom-shaped structures built of gray 
Nile mud, for which no European language has 
a name—one needs to be told that they are used 
for storing breadstuffs. 

Anything more inhospitable and disorderly 
than these little farms, where even the animals 
seem dusty and unusually rough, can scarcely 
be imagined, and the European is disposed to 
consider all who live here, great and small, starv- 
ing beggars; for their children stretch out their 
little hands, and the grown people answer his 
greeting with a ‘‘ Backsheesh !” the one Arabian 
word which no one who has set foot on the soil 
of Egypt will ever forget. It is of Persian origin 
and means a gift. Everyone who has read a de- 
scription of modern Egypt knows how extensive 
is the domain in which it finds use. Professor 
Paul Ascherson, the botantist, who accompanied 
G. Rohlfs in his journey through the Libyan Des- 
ert, says the exclamation ‘‘ Backsheesh !” is a re- 
flex movement of the Egyptian’s organs of 
speech, which commences as soon as he catches 
sight of a European, especially an Englishman. 
This is apt and witty; but during the time of my 
residence in Abd el Qurnah I perceived that it is 
not base avarice alone which brings the notorious 
word to the tongues of the Fellaheen Europeans 
meet. ‘The first week of our stay at Abd el Qur- 
nah it met us, too, at every step, but soon, in- 
stead of their ‘‘ Backsheesh, my lord !” our neigh- 
bors called ‘‘ Good morning ” or ‘* Good evening,” 
and at last we even heard from those who knew 
us best many of the beautiful proverbs with 
which the Arabs usually welcome only their fel- 
low believers. Even the poorest Fellah is proud 
of his religion and lives in the firm conviction 
that he is of a thousand times more value in 
God’s sight than the cleverest and richest of the 
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Christians whom he sees making money in his 
country or idly traveling through it. They con- 
sider themselves favored and distinguished by 
God, and everyone who denies Islam is cast out. 
The Koran enjoins upon believers justice and 
generosity toward each other, but it does not 
contain a single passage requiring consideration 
for neighbors as human beings. It would seem 
to the Fellah sinful to bestow on the foreign in- 
fidel one of his beautiful, pious greetings, such as 
“Es salamu aleikum” (happiness be with you), or 
to answer his salutation with the usual formula 
of reply, “‘ Peace be with you and God’s mercy 
and blessing.” So in a thousand cases, merely to 
avoid remaining silent and without expecting a 
gift, he flings to the infidel, as if it were a saluta- 
tion, his ‘* Backsheesh !” which very correctly ex- 
presses the feelings he cherishes toward him. He 
generally wishes him nothing at all, but is always 
glad when he can earn anything from him. His 
relation to the European, and with it the expres- 
sion of his feelings, speedily changes when he en- 
ters into friendly relations with the latter. We, as 
I said, reached the point of hearing from our 
neighbors’ lips, instead of ‘‘ Backsheesh !” bene- 
dictions which the Mohammedans ought right- 
fully to withhold from those of a different faith. 
True, begging is extensively practiced, especially 
by the children, and many a cry for backsheesh 
is seriously meant; but even the most pitiable 
wearer of rags who stretches his withered hand 
to the European does not forget his religious 
pride, for while, to obtain alms, he would call to 
another Moslem his, ‘‘I am the guest of God 
and the Prophet,” or, ‘‘ Trust in God, there is no 
God, save Allah,” or, ‘‘ For God’s sake, charita- 
ble sir!” and receive as an answer, either with or 
without a gift, the words, ‘God will grant you 
support,” he demands from the European in 
wholly unvarnished sfeech a ‘ backsheesh.” 

The well-to-do Arab also rarely greets the for- 
eigner with afriendly wish. Instead of the ‘‘ Back- 
sheesh, O my lord!” which his dignity forbids 
him to utter, he uses a gesture.of the hand by 
which, with great pantomimic skill, he expresses 
every shade of feeling, from contemptuous indif- 
ference to devoted tenderness. This gesture con- 
sists in pressing his right hand upon his breast, 
and then touching first his lips and afterward his 
forehead with the fingers. A person who uses it 
intelligently means to say, ‘‘ My heart, my words 
and my head, that is, my feelings, my speech and 
my reasou, are at your disposal.” Never have | 
been more expressively saluted than by a hand- 
some Greek in Luxor who was kindly disposed 
toward me. When I crossed his threshold he 
bowed, gazed affectionately at me, pressed his 
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THE LIBYAN 


right hand upon his heart, kissed his fingers to 
me, and then pointed to his forehead as if to say, 


‘*T already bear you in mind.” 


This gesture is used by grown persons and chil- 


dren, rich and poor. 


No slave offers his mas- 


ter’s guest a cup of coffee without such a move- 
ment of the hand, and the most aristocratic per- 
sonage would be called uncourteous if he should 
accept it without touching his lips and brow. 


MOUNTAINS. 


It will be difficult for the transient visitor to 
Abd el Qurnah to believe that many of my neigh- 
bors, all of whom he is disposed to regard as mis- 
erable beggars, entertained me with excellent 
Mocha and often with large dishes full of fresh 
bread and cakes, both of which were far more 
than pleasing to the palate. There are even some 
among these people who are very well off, nay, 


comparatively rich. 





BEFORE AN ARAB HOUSE, 


Almost every householder 
owns some cattle, and though 
only as a tenant of fields be- 
longing to the government, 
has a larger or smaller piece 
of well-watered land.  Be- 
sides, he does not lack minor 
sources of revenue, which 
flow most abundantly in the 
winter, the season of foreign 
travel, for then many let 
their donkeys to the stran- 
gers, the poorer people send 
their half-grown daughters, 
bearing water jars, to follow 
them into the barren, scorch- 
ing valley in the cliffs where 
the royal tombs are located, 
and almost all try—far more 
frequently through agents 
than in person—to sell their 
antiques. A whole chapter 
might be written specially 
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<dlevoted to the don- 


keys, water bearers 

and relic hunters of 

Abd el Qurnah. 
Among thie 


don- 
keys are very excel- 


Jent, spirited ani- 


mals. My friend 
Stern and I have 
had many a swift 


race on our favorite 
beasts. To call a 
person an “ass” 
here, conveys any- 
thing rather than a 
reproach for laziness 
and stupidity. I 
might assert that 
few animals have a 
more intense 
tal life. 
lively drivers, they know how to gesticulate, which 
they accomplish by the aid of their ears, erecting, 
lowering, or letting them hang down, according 
to the feelings that move them. For the benefit 
of those occupied in the study of the means of 


men- 
Like their 
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STRING OF CAMELS 
communication 
be said here t 
assistance of t 


at the disposal of animals, it may 
it two donkeys can talk, with the 
heir ears, as if they were telegraphic 
Nay, even the solitary donkey often ac- 
companies his silent meditations by a movement 


signals. 
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of his organs of hearing. ‘The Arab knows what 
value the ear has to the donkey, and if he wishes 
to touch him or his master in a sensitive spot 
cuts off a bit of it. Every traveler on the Nile 
has met asses with one or both ears mutilated. 
These cripples are called hardmiye (singular, 
hardmi), or thieves, and with reason, for they 
have broken into strangers’ fields and feasted 
there ; but any peasant may cut off the tip of the 
ear of a donkey who commits this crime, and in 
case of a repetition of the offense the tip of the 
other ear also. No animal feels love and hatred, 
the extremes of soul life, more keenly than the 
Egyptian donkey. How often has the amorous 
bray of one of them disturbed my rest at night, 
and how delightful it was to watch the profound 
aversion displayed by one of our saddle asses to- 
ward a companion used for carrying water! As 
soon as the latter approached the former he was 
exposed to kicks and bites from his foe, yet the 
animal was perfectly well disposed toward the 
rest of his companions. A similar feeling of 
antipathy once bore evil fruit for a famous Ger- 
man scientist, for the donkey he rode was an ob- 
ject of hatred to the one mounted by his travel- 
ing companion, and his leg was severely bitten 
by his own animal’s fourfooted foe. ‘I had to 
endure the pain,” said the wounded man, “and 
also the unpleasant consciousness of having been 
mistaken for an ass.” 

The water bearers, principally children from 
seven to tei years old, are graceful creatures, who 
can balance their jars with marvelous ease on 
their heads, supporting them with their brown 
arms while following the galloping donkeys at a 
rapid trot. Their means of communication with 
Europeans are marvelously beautiful black eyes, 
which can beseech so charmingly that even the 
most frugal steamboat passenger, who does not 
understand a word of Arabic, thrusts his hand 
into his pocket more than once. He would make 
a still better use of his money by flinging it to 
the abjectly poor women who, north of the en- 
trance to the valley of the royal tombs, try to 
support life by scraping off the salt which exudes 
from the rocks. 

The traffic in antiques is unknown to but few of 
the inhabitants of Abd el Qurnah. Every painted 
or inscribed fragment of pottery, stuff or wood, 
every little figure or amulet that has descended 
from ancient times, is salable, and even in recent 
days extremely valuable articles whose worth, 
spite of their apparent insignificance, is only too 
well known to the inhabitants of Abd el Qurnah, 
have been found in the most hidden nooks. It 
is a long time since the period when the Fellaheen 
—as occurred before the eyes of a European mer- 
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chant in 1778—burned papyrus rolls to enjoy the 
fragrant smoke; manuscripts are no longer cut 
to pieces to transform one salable article into two. 
Formerly this must have happened often, as is 
show by the papyri, parts of which are found in 
one museum and parts in another. It is now un- 
derstood that one well-preserved roll will bring a 
higher price than twenty mutilated ones. True, 
there is a strict law in existence requiring the Fel- 
laheen to deliver to the authorities all the relics 
of antiquity they may discover ; but this is never 
done, for in Luxor—on the other bank of the river 
—live agents who pay large sums for good relics 
and very considerable ones for papyrus rolls. The 
indefatigable and learned Mariette Bey, appointed 
by the Viceroy director of all the relics of Pha- 
raonic times and of the museums of antiquities 
from Bulak to Cairo, complains with reason that 
everything the natives find escapes him, because 
it is sold to foreigners. Several years ago a chest 
made of sycamore wood, filled with papyrus rolls, 
was found in a tomb in the cross valley of Der el 
Médine, belonging to Western Thebes. Among 
these manuscripts was the largest of all yet dis- 
covered. It is 144 feet long, and is now pre- 
served in the British Museum under the name of 
the Papyrus Harris. Its purchaser was the Eng- 
lish Consul in Alexandria whose name it bears ; as 
the second in size, which I obtained from an 
agent in Luxor, bears mine. This latter man- 
uscript is said to have been taken by the Fellaheen 
from a coffin in that part of the Necropolis called 
El Assassif. 

The more rarely valuable antiques have been 
found in modern times, and the more the demand 
increases the greater has been the effort to pro- 
vide a substitute ; and here again the inhabitants 
of Luxor help the Fellaheen. They prepare relics 
of every description made from wood and stone, 
supply them with inscriptions after good models, 
and understand how to obtain from Cairene mer- 
chants pearl necklaces and bronze figures arti- 
ficially coated with rust, many of which are man- 
ufactured in Paris and Hanau. Almost all the 
scarabei (amulets in the form of beetles) which 
travelers bring home are imitations. We once 
surprised a lad about fifteen years old as he was 
skillfully carving a scarabeus from limestone 
with a penknife. Even mummies of cats and 
papyrus rolls are imitated ; the former by stick- 
ing scraps of genuine mummy bandages, which 
are found in great quantities in the tombs, around 
rags and wood shaped into the form of an em- 
balmed cat, the latter by rolling some genuine 
papyrus about a round stick and fastening it with 
pitch. All these things, even the rudest botch- 
work, obtain purchasers. Many 6f the counter- 
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feits, especially thosé from Luxor, are so skill- 
fully made that they puzzle even an expert. 
Everybody here wants to sell the foreigners some- 
thing, and very little children offer what they find 
by the roadside ; among them the oddest things, 
such as empty sardine boxes left behind by ¢ 
party of travelers after breakfast, or an exploded 
cartridge flung aside by a European hunter. Very 
rarely is any article of real value offered to the 
foreigner in this place; it usually goes to Luxor, 
where some dealers lend on pledges and advance 
money to good seekers. After I had become bet- 
ter acquainted with my neighbors I obtained 
from them many a pretty relic. 

At first they were timid and suspicious, but I 
soon entered into friendly relations with some of 
them, principally on account of the medical ad- 
vice they induced me to give. The Fellaheen 
suppose every European who is not a merchant 
or technician to be a physician (Aakim), and 
they had formed a specially high. opinion of my 
medical skill because I carried.a.traveling medi- 
cine chest, and on the passagé to Thebes, more 
by luck than skill, had really eured several sick 
sailors. One of them accompanied us to our tomb 
as a watchman, and informed the neighbors who 
assembled in our anteroom in the evening what a 
great physician he served. So it happened that 
many asked for medicines, among which certain 
pills especially never failed in their beneficial 
effect. So my medicine chest procured me ad- 
mittance to Fellah dwellings that probably no 
European’s foot had ever entered before. An 
English woman, Lady Duff Gordon, who died a 
long time ago, in 1869, at Cairo, and who had 
once lived in Thebes, also- brought. aid and com- 
fort to the Fellaheen, who still speak of her as a 
good angel. I found the tombs, transformed into 
residences, dusty, but by no means dirty, and in 
nearly all, notwithstanding the extreme scanti- 
ness of furniture, traces of modest luxury which 
would be vainly sought in our ‘‘hovels of pov- 
erty.” Twas most surprised Ly the heavy gold 
and silver ornaments on the arms of the women 
whose pulses I felt, and I soon learned that many 
a man, whose children played about perfectly 
naked among the goats and hens before the door 
of his tomb house, had avery fair property, which 
for many reasons he kept concealed instead of 
putting it out at interest. 

Bracelets and rings are the inalienable dower of 
wives, who keep them even when cast off by their 
husbands. I saw one poor lad, who married, pur- 
chase gold jewelry for his bride to the value of 
six English pounds. None of my neighbors had 
more than one spouse, though the Mussulman 
faith permits a man to drive his wife from his 
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house simply by repeating the words, ‘Thou art 
banished.” I learned, through reliable vouchers on 
the spot, that almost every Fellah here lived to 
old age with his first bride if she bore him chil- 
dren. In the cities it is often very different, and 
G. Rohlfs saw a water carrier in the oasis of Siwa 
who was said to have married his sixtieth wife. 

I must own that the glimpse of the family and 
neighborly life of this simple folk has left little 
but friendly recollections. I went most frequently 
to the tomb occupied as a residence by a certain 
Ali, the son of a worthy man who had served 
Lepsius, and knew all the tombs visited by this 
eminent scholar. Ali was the tallest Egyptian I 
have ever met, and this circumstance had prob- 
ably induced my friend and colleague, Professor 
Diimichen, of Strasburg, who was not much 
shorter, to take him into his service and teach 
him to lend assistance in copying hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions with moist blotting paper and brushes. 

When the tall Fellah (his nickname was E} 
Tamil, the long one,) offered to engage himself to- 
me he understood the art of taking impressions. 
admirably. Ile was also useful in other respects, 
and served me excellently for three months. His 
best letter of recommendation was his extremely 
good-natured, handsome face, the musical tone of 
his deep voice and his merry laugh. He had al- 
ready belonged to the number of my servants for 
weeks, when one day he begged me to visit his: 
house, as his wife was seriously ill, and I was the 
only person who could cure her. From his de- 
scription of the sickness she appeared to be suf- 
fering from intermittent fever. I took some 
quinine pills, called to memory some of the pre- 
scriptions of the admirable Cairene physician, Dr. 
Sachs Bey, and instantly followed Ali to his 
dwelling. 

I was expected. Ilis wife was sitting in a side 
chamber next to the first room (the former ora- 
tory), supported by her mother and closely veiled. 
I asked to see her face and to feel her pulse, ‘and 
after some whispering and opposition the veil fell 
and the thin arm, adorned with a gold bracelet, 
was extended. ‘The finger nails were dyed pink, 
and the hand was decked with countless rings. 
The sick woman was only a poor peasant, whose 
husband calmly owned to me that he rarely paid 
his taxes till he had had a beating, because in 
that case the government always abated some por- 
tion of its demand ; yet how small and dainty was 
her hand ! how delicate and well formed her slen- 
der foot! Even her toe nails shone with an 
orange hue, and a small blue star was tattooed on 
her forehead and breast. She was very feverish, 
yet hitherto had only been ‘‘ conjured,” and had 
put on amulets inscribed with maxims from the 
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EMPTYING WATER SKINS. 


Koran. How many pieces of paper on which 
holy words had been written she had swallowed 
I cannot venture to say. I gave the patient some 
pills, and continued my visits until she declared 
herself cured. Ali's gratitude was 
great, but his confidence in my med- 
ical skill was even greater. When his 
daughter, a most charming little girl 
about eleven years old, to whom we 
had often gladly tossed a piece of 
biscuit or a date, afterward fell seri- 
ously ill, I was again summoned, but 
instantly perceived that in this case 
my art would not suffice, and sent for 
an English physician, who had arrived 
at Luxor by steamer the day before. 
The Englishman gave me medicines 
for the child, but predicted her death, 
which took place the following day. 
My last visit to the little girl’s death- 
bed and many things connected with 
it I shall never forget. The sick 
child, clad only in her little blue 
shirt-shaped garment, lay in the first 
and largest room of the tomb dwell- 
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ing. ILer head rested in her grand- 
mother’s lap, while her grandfather 
was rubbing the soles of her feet. 
Many neighbors and female relatives 
sat around the sufferer in a semicircle, 
ever and anon uttering the wail of 
grief called by the Arabs zagharit, 
whose shrill, tremulous tone grates 
harshly upon the ear. 

This very singular scene stamped 
itself with indelible characters upon 
my soul. 

Four hours after I had seen the 
dying girl for the last time I returned 
from my Nile boat to visit her again, 
but to my amazement found the door 
of her father’s dwelling closed and 
no one there to hear my knocks and 
calls. Only a half-idiotic blind boy, 
who was supported by my neighbors’ 
alms, sat biting his nails on the clay 
fence, and in reply to my inquiry 
about the sick girl, answered, in a 
whimpering tone; ‘‘ The little girl is 
dead ; they’ve all gone away to bury 
her.” y 

Three hours after the death of the 
darling of the household she was re- 
moved from it forever and borne to 
the cemetery. ‘The Arabs believe 
that the dead would not be happy if 
they were interred after sunset. As 
soon as the hearing of a good person fails—it is 
the last of the senses to go—two beautiful, brill- 
iantly dressed angels, who exhale a most exquisite 
perfume, tuke possession of the happy soul and 
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wrap it in asilken covering brought 
from paradise. ‘The soul is no larger 
than a bee, yet contains the whole 
human individuality, intellect and 
knowledge of the dead person. The 
angels bear it through the air, pass- 
ing continually by ancient nations 
and past generations, which look like 
swarms of locusts. At last they reach 
the gate of heaven and El Amin (the 
Angel Gabriel) goes to the door, which 
is joyfully opened. The soul of a 
wicked person is violently torn from 
him and wrapped in a shirt of nettles. 
It, too, preserves its human individu- 
ality; but it is as large as a locust. 
Gabriel knocks for it also at the door 
of heaven, but it is not opened, and 
in reply comes the call, “There is no 
welcome for this one.” Thus does 
Ghazali describe the soul’s passage to 
heaven. 

The evening after the young girl’s 
death all the women in the neighbor- 
hood met at Ali’s house. They had 
anointed their foreheads and breasts 
with Nile mud, as was the custom 
among tle ancient Egyptians, and 
lamented the dead with loud wailing 
and singular swaying movements of 
the upper portion of the body. I 
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was only permitted to watch their wild, spectral 
movements at a distance. 

The men also honored the dead in their own 
way, and the respect paid to the father’s grief by 
these simple folk was as unfeigned as it was 
touching. Several days after, if Ali appeared 
while my sailors and their friends were sitting to- 
gether laughing and talking, they became silent 


and made way for him with a certain reverence. 


Often the mourning father was accosted with the 
naive consolation, ‘* Thank God that it was not 
you.” 

The little services I was permitted to render 
my neighbors were destined not only to enrich my 
memory with scenes never to be forgotten, but 
even to benefit me in another way. Ali knew 
that we were specially in search of inscriptions no 
European had ever seen. Ile and his father had 
taken us to twenty tombs, which they asserted 
were known only to themselves, but in all of them 
we found pictures and texts familiar to us from 
previous publication. Even in a tomb into which 
we were obliged to be lowered thirty feet by 
ropes Lepsius had been before us, but he had 
published only a few lines of the important in- 


scriptions which, painted in black and red char- 


acters, covered all the four walls of a little room. 
So for eight days in succession we were let down 
into the depths of this tomb, and from early till 
late copied the long texts, struggling meanwhile 
with bats, dirt, and a temperature of some twenty 


-degrees of Réaumur (the average heat of Theban 
Cellars). Our seats were mummies, and skulls 


served for candlesticks. Our servants used the 
resinous limbs of embalmed bodies to feed the 
fire on which they made the coffee, which, as the 
best means of refreshment, we here drank five, 
six, sometimes even seven timesaday. Though 
we had found many single objects of interest, 
both here and elsewhere, we had as yet met with 
no larger monument which had escaped former 
investigations, and I already believed it impossi- 
ble to discover one in Thebes. 

It may be remarked that almost all the tombs 
in this part of the Necropolis were built under 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, by the great, noble fami- 
lies of Thebes, who, as the inscriptions teach, 
were all related. In case any dispute about 
boundaries should arise, the extent of that por- 
tion of the mountain occupied by a single race 
for its burial vault was marked by burying in the 
earth, to the farthest limit, small cones made of 
burnt clay, supplied with an inscription on the 
base. 

During this period of search, which presented 
much that was instructive though little new, we 
returned home one evening wearied by an unsue- 


cessful hunt for jackals, often seen at sunset, to 
the number of five or six, stealing down, one 
behind the other, to drink at the Nile. The 
sailor Hassan, whom I used to call ‘ lazybones,” 
met me with unusual excitement at the door of 
my tomb, and told me he had discovered an en- 
tirely new sepulchre. We had been s0 often dis- 
appointed that I did not order him to guide me 
to it until the next morning. We had not far to 
go, and the spot where I was shown the entrance 
to a freshly opened shaft lay close to the road. 

I was soon standing, covered with dust and 
gravel, in a spacious chamber, whose walls I 
lighted. A large inscription, written in blue, in- 
stantly attracted my attention. I read on and on 
with increasing interest, joyfully called my friend 
Stern to let him share my surprise, and in my 
delight gave Ilassan a new tarboosh, and my 
servants a wether, which they roasted and toward 
evening ate at one meal—there were seven of 
them—down to the last muscle. 

I had cause for joy—a most important histor- 
ical inscription had been found—and there is 
scarcely any pleasure that can vie in purity and 
extent with the discoverer’s. 

The next day Ali whispered to me that it was 
he who had showed Hassan the tomb. Ile had 
not ventured to tell me’ himself, because the 
young men were in the habit of hiding in it while 
recruiting was going on, and therefore thought it 
advisable to keep Europeans away. So worthy 
Ali el Tamil, ‘‘the tall,” had thus displayed his 
gratitude. The tomb where I found the in- 
scription mentioned, which I have published, 
translated and explained, was seen before me by 
Champollion, but he only copied the names to 
be read at the entrance and some of the titles of 
the distinguished nobleman who had been interred 
here in thé sixteenth century B.c. Tis name was 
Amenemheb. As general in chief of the armies 
of the two sovereigns, Thotmes IIT. and Ameno- 
phis II., he had performed great deeds, especially 
in Asia, and then as commander of the royal 
guard peacefully ended his active life. [lis mum- 
my had been torn open by the Fellaheen and 
robbed of the ornaments with which it had un- 
doubtedly been supplied ; I took with me a few 
fragments, especially the unusually well-embalmed 
head, which I gave to the Leipsic Museum of Anat- 
omy, where it is preserved. ‘The examination of 
the remains of the venerable warrior made by 
Professor Welckers, of Ilalle, has led to very in- 
teresting results, which, however, cannot be com- 
municated here. 

In spite of the many inconveniences and dis- 
comforts with which our sojourn in the Theban 
tomb was filled, and which would have seemed 
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absolutely unendurable at home, it was hard for 
us to leave our strange abode in the Necropolis, 
our extremely interesting work in the tombs, and 
our assistants. The latter were our neighbors’ 
children, merry boys, who carried the portfolios, 
Jadders, water, lights, and whatever else we 
needed. The quick perception and aptitude of 
these little fellows were beyond all praise, and far 
surpassed anything that German or French chil- 
dren of the same age could have accomplished. 
For instance, my eight-year-old Mohammed held 
the light while I copied off the rows of hiero- 
glyphic characters, watching my hand and eyes 
so attentively that I was never obliged to tell 
him that I had finished one line and he must 
place the candle near another. We called the 
little lad ‘‘the father of backsheesh,” because at 
first he begged for it on every occasion. At last 
he omitted to do so, but instead confided to me the 
greatest desire of his heart—to possess a pair of 
shoes. He reminded me of this with great skill 
at every opportunity, and at last obtained a pair 
of beautiful red-leather slippers. My friend 
Stern’s body servant was a very comical fellow, 
named Chalifa, and spite of his numbering only 
twelve years was a married man. His father 
had obtained the wife for him, but he did not 
yet live with her. 

When we took leave of our friends, of whom 
there is yet much to tell, more than one appeared 
sincerely sorrowful, and many a later visitor to 
Abd el Qurnah was charged with a message to 
Abu Bolos, as I was called by my servants and 
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neighbors. I had received this surname five 
years before on a journey through Arabia Petra, 
from the worthy old dragoman Ahmed Abu 
Nabbut, who accidentally heard that my oldest 
son was called Paul. The Arab is not con- 
tent with the name he receives at birth and 
shares with thousands of his fellow believers. 
Surnames are given him when he grows up, and 
very frequently, after the first son is born, he is 
called for the latter ‘‘ Father (Abu) of Moham- 
med,” ‘‘of Omar,” or whatever his first male off- 
spring is named. As the Father of Paul I was 
Abu Bolos, and liked to hear myself so styled. 
During a long camel ride I gave expression to 
my pleasure in this title of honor by the follow- 
ing lines: 

Upon my journey through the Holy Land 

Paul's father, Abu Bolos, title grand, 

Arabs bestowed. What subtile heart lore taught 

Unto these simple folk the gracious thought, 

The father by his son’s loved name to call? 

Full oft was my soul stirred by the sweet thrall, 

When Bedouin tongues unconsciously without 

My darling brought to mind by sudden shout. 

Who calls me by the name that is my own, 

My image in a looking glass hath shown: 

Who greets me by the one my son doth bear, 

Vision evokes of him I hold most dear. 

Prompt is my aid, he finds me gentle, mild: 

For when he calls me, with him calls my child. 


The most memorable periods of my life are 
those in which I was called Abu Bolos, and to 
them belongs the time of my sojourn in the 
Tomb in Thebes. 
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Tatu towers of snow, or sloping from the gale, 
With what majestic progress o’er the flood 

Pass the great boats that hoist the single sail, 
As if they felt the king was in their blood! 


As if their white similitude of form 
To Upper Egypt’s royal crown forth-told 
With what ancestral powers they ruled the storm, 


Stemmed Nile’s red tide and fought the winds of old. 


, 
Yet never more majestical they move 


Than when, through dazzling sun and flickering rain, 


They flash by mounded village, palmy grove, 
And shake their splendors o’er the Delta plain. 


SPHINX. 


LE BOATS. 
. RAWNSLEY. 


For then the silver crown of ancient kings 
By hands of might invisible is borne— 
Alternate light and vast o’ershadowings, 
In noiseless triumph through the leagues of corn. 


But filled with mystery of magic power 

Seem the great sails that brightened to the noon, 
When very silent at the midnight hour 

They glide and gleam against the silver moon. 


Then like the wings of some gigantic bird, 
That shine in heaven or dive into the stream, 
While scarce a ripple at the prow is stirred, 
They push like phantoms through a world of dream. 
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A CHRISTMAS PHILOPENA. | 


By Grace Strvart REeIp. 


IT was more than two weeks before Chistmas, 
but the old St. Nicholas Church put on its Christ- 
mas trimming for St. Nicholas Day. The young 
folks were getting ready their school festival, and 
had the chapel all to themselves. It seemed as 
if holly grew to prick and call attention to pretty 
fingers, and as if ropes of green were made for no 
other purpose than to loop and bring couples to- 
gether. Crimson berries and crimson blushes, 
shining laurel and shining eves, orange fruit and 
orange blossoms, gifts of charity and gifts of love 
-—all thoughts were in accord but Kitty Keogh’s. 

She sat apart, disconsolate. The gallants 
seemed to find her too ready to be pleased with 
everybody for any one of them to feel called on to 
give her undivided at- 


but some branches will have to be pruned for 
that, and maybe the whole base rearranged ; but 
you'll see, won’t you ?” 

“Ah, Mr. Dalziel! You are so delightfully 
big and strong, will you just carry this pile of 
cushions to that corner for the dear little infant 
scholars? I don’t know but it is almost as tall 
as yourself, but I'll go ahead and clear the way, so 
you won’t have to stop with that great weight in 
your arms. 

Dick was always such a comfort! Even on the 
other side, when he had made the mistake of pro- 
posing to Kitty, and been backed by her father, 
too, he had taken her fierce rebuff in good part. 
Indeed, Kitty had not been quite sure that it 

pleased her to see him 





tention. She began to raya RT 80 cheerful and have 
think she did not like Cews : oe him lengthen his visit 
the way the Irish were | M 


received in America. 
To be sure, Jack San- 
ford was absent, and 
there was Dick Dal- 
ziel to summon in 
case she was too long 
neglected. Poor 
Dick! She dimpled 
over the wreath she 
was making as she 
heard his name ban- 
died about. 

**Say, Dalziel, you 
are so level-headed, 
would you mind going 
up this shaky ladder 
to hang a star on the 
organ ?” 

“Dick, when you 
have the presents all 
tied on please go over 
the candles, especially 
all the little ones that 
are tucked ont of 
sight, and alter them 
if they are likely to 
set fire to anything. 
And oh, while I think 
of it, will you please 
place the angel on the 
top of the tree, so it 
looks right straight 
down into the man- 
ger? I don’t know 
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over with the Sanfords, and he had resigned 
her, without an objection, to Jack Sanford’s will- 
ing escort. But he had been her unfailing friend 
since, keeping his promise faithfully to her father 
to supplement her own reports of her health and 
doings, and providing her with every possible 
pleasure, though perfectly indifferent whether she 
availed herself of his courtesies or not. 

Kitty finished her wreath and tripped over to 
Dick, where he sat at a long table putting hang- 
ing strings on dolls and artificial animals, like a 
good-natured giant playing with pygmies. She 
took off her hat, but not feeling sure of the 
cleanliness of the table, she placed Dick’s hat on 
it first, and propped her own up on a bonnet pin 
stuck through his hatband. 

Vick looked back at her out of the corner of his 
eye as she seated herself snugly behind his elbow, 
but took no further notice of her than if she had 
been a stray pin from the vines young men and 
maidens were tacking to the window above him. 

She proceeded to scribble for dear life on the 
back of a church collection card. 

‘¢ There !” she exclaimed, at last. ‘“‘ Behold me 
as I am in the eyes of your countrymen.” 

He read : 


‘1, Katharine Keogh, an Irish woman, but really some- 
thing of a lady, and with rather a nice English-Irish-Dublin 
accent, but strangely uninformed on the subject of incense 
and wax candles. 

‘*2. Kate Keogh, daughter of a landed proprietor in 
Hibernia, but disappointingly ignorant of Orange politics. 

‘*3. Katie Keogh, a cousin to the jokes in the comic 
weeklies. 

‘*4, Kitty Keogh, a jolly, all-round Milesian who, the 
girls think, has no particular feelings, and with whom the 
boys feel entirely safe.” 


“And I wish,” she said, as she saw his eye had 
reached the end of the bold writing on the card, 
‘that I was safe at home with my own dear boy. 
Poor old father! Don’t you suppose his firg is 
smoking for want of me, and the puppies are 
yapping for a run with Kitty, and her pony has 
forgotten how to leapa ditch ? Ah! it’s home- 
sick a bustling Yankee Christmas makes me, I’m 
thinking, Dick Dalziel.” 

“But you know, Kitty,” Dick answered, 
‘your father is away with a lively hunting party, 
and if ever dogs and horse had a faithful keeper 
yours have in Michael.” 

“‘Oh, you ungraceful bear! Do you want me 
to forget my home completely ?” 

“Do I, indeed? I was just thinking of the 
twin twig of holly you divided with me there last 
Christmas for a philopena. You know neither 
caught the other with it, and it still holds good 
for this year’s Christmas, Kathleen.” 
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Kitty Keogh’s face was aflame. 

“Well!” she cried, rising and facing him 
stiffly, “‘you must think I have had little to oc- 
cupy my mind. I have heard you called dull, 
and I have been told that you were amiable be- 
cause you were self-sufficient, and that you were 
ready to do things so you could control, but I 
never knew till now how true it all was. And you 
know perfectly well no one ever calls me Kath- 
leen but father.” 

Dick’s face was as red as hers. She hated to 
see a man color, especially a fair man like Dick. 
In Jack Sanford’s case it rather enhanced the 
manly strength of his dark complexion. She 
walked away abruptly, but when she returned in 
an instant for her hat Dick’s was gone with him- 
self, and hers had rolled to the floor. Then she 
was sorry for what she had said. She waited in 
vain by the table for his return. She swallowed 
her pride and started to look for him. 

She found him in another part of the church, 
a centre of usefulness, never merrier, never more 
glad to see her, never more difficult to approach 
for forgiveness. But she was sure he avoided 
her, and he did not touch her when she stumbled 
and almost fell at his feet. She indeed had pre- 
pared him not to rescue her, for she had asked 
him some time before why American gentlemen 
were forever helping people along after the man- 
ner of conductors and shop walkers. That thought, 
and others like it, kept her a good while away 
from the church and any place Dick was likely to 
frequent. 

She had uninterrupted opportunity to see Jack 
Sanford as he really was, and she did not find 
him wanting in anything—handsome, amiable, 
clever, prosperous, admired by others, and un- 
mistakably devoted to herself. She summoned 
courage to stop at the church the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas, when the decorations were to 
receive an extra touch for the next day, but 
everybody had left except Lily Sanford. 

“‘Oh, is that you, Kitty ?” asked the latter. 
“‘Some one was inquiring if you knew what had 
become of Dick Dalziel, and if you’d get him to 
look up an extra organ pumper for to-morrow. 
Poor fellow! it really is too bad the way we im- 
pose on him; but he never fails to come here for 
service on Christmas Eve, and I don’t suppose 
he’ll mind putting up these fresh stars. I'll just 
pile these here by his pew, and he’ll take the 
hint. We are all so dreadfully tired !” 

Kitty answered her by picking up the stars 
and carrying them to the farthest corner of the 
church. Lily was highly indignant. 


“Oh, dear me !” she exclaimed. ‘I'll give up 


if yon’re going to defend Dick Dalziel now when 
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you’ve been patronizing and laughing at him all 
these months. By the by, Kitty, Jack says Dick’s 
been out of town most of the week, and there’s 
probably an understanding at last with that girl 
in Morristown he’s always talking about. But, of 
course, he took you into his confidence about it 
long ago.” 4‘ as 

With which parting shot Miss Lilian Sanford 
walked ont. Her friend did not follow. She 
bribed the sexton to hang the stars under her 
direction, and meditated in the church till he 
proceeded to lock the doors. The idea of Dick 
on a love hunt again, and so soon! She did not 
believe a word of it. She told herself that over 
and over again. It was too absurd. But, then; 
why should he not want to marry ? She grew hot 
and cold as she thought of all he could tell that 
possible other girl about her. 

She walked courageously into a postal station, 
asked for a directory, and shielding the pages 
with her arms and bowed head, proceeded to look 
up Richard Dalziel, counselor and attorney at 
law. She was going-to shock the proprieties and 
‘deliver Lily’s message at his office. She hoped 
his partner would be there, and his office boy, and 
perhaps a client or two. She hoped he would be 
astounded and displeased, and rude and rough, 
before them, so she could cry quits before he be- 
came a Benedict. 

She toiled up dreary stairs, streaking her natty 
<iress with the dust of steps and banisters, and 
was well jostled by home-bound clerks and boys 
ere she found the door she sought. Wer heart 
failed her there and her knock was timid.. Sup- 
pose Dick had gone to that other girl, and she 
had to concoct a message to leave with a 
stranger! But Dick was belated and alone. He 
answered the knock himself—greatly surprised, 
but not at all discomposed. 

Hie did not offer to shake hands, but begged 
her in his cheeriest manner to help herself to a 
chair, very much as he might have asked any 


‘good fellow to put a hat upside down on the 


floor, or place a cane on the mantel, or hang an 
overcoat from a gas fixture. He candidly thanked 
her for saving him a journey to the Sanfords’ with 
a letter from her father he thought she might 
like to read. He professed himself delighted to 
look up any number of organ pumpers for Miss 
Sanford, and he hoped Miss Keogh would oblige 
him by waiting till he had finished some writing, 
as he would very much like to see her safe ina 
street car. 

Miss Keogh selected the highest office chair avail- 
able, and having screwed it up till her feet began 
to leave the floor, set herself to contemplate her 
aggravating companion. She wondered what that 


other girl was going to get with him anyway! 
Most outrageous complacency, for one thing; but 
something more, she had to aeknowledge—a 
strong, willing hand, a brave, deep, steady heart, 
and withal a quiet tongue. Kitty flushed as she 
thought how she had run on about his foibles. 


She could imagine that other girl even learning 


to like them because they were his, and being 
sorry when they were successfully corrected, for 
then there would be an end to the delightful ar- 
guings and blessed making-ups to which all good 
Irish wives look forward. She laughed dryly to 
Yierself as she thought of associating anything 
Irish with a cautious, mud-and-mosquito-bred 
‘New Jersey girl. 

Dick wondered, as he furtively watched her re- 
flection in the mantel mirror, what made Kitty’s 
‘blue eyes so dark and wistful, and her auburn 
head so pensively tipped to one side. He won- 
dered yet more when her face suddenly lighted. 
With radiant eyes and smiling mouth she started 
up, and taking his hat from a nail, began to vig- 
orously whisk it. 

‘‘ Dick,” she said, “‘ would Mrs. Sanford think 
me awful, or dreadful, or frightful, to be here 
and doing this ?” 

‘She would simply think you a very good 
kittycat,” he answered, ‘‘to be looking after a 


‘lone man like me at Christmas time.” 


** Very much a lone man you are!” she ex- 
claimed, with interrogation in her voice. 

‘< Well, a lone man I am, and a lone man I will 
‘be, may it please you, Miss Katharine Keogh,” 
was his reply, ‘‘and not by any means in a state 


‘of sickly sentiment—at least, never at Christmas, 


I trust.” 

It was not very gracious to smile at that sad 
statement, but his companion did give her little 
foot a confidential smile as she tapped it on the 
floor to hurry him off. “As she locked the door 
after him a baby child came up the stairs on 
hands and feet, and hoorayed when it saw him. 

“Oh, my goodness me !” exclaimed. Diek Dal- 
ziel. ‘‘Whata nuisance! I’ve been imprudent 
enough to notice the brat a few times, and I do 
believe it has learned to tell time so as to waylay 
me when I come in and go out. Now I'll have to 
see it safe home in the basement.” 

He picked it up brusquely, and the tiny thing 
whimpered. 

“Why, Dick !” cried Kitty. ‘‘ Would you be 
rough with a little child at Christmas time ?” 

Then she leaned over his arm and laid ker 
warm, soft lips, not on his cheek, alas! but 
on the child’s. Yet she was near him—she was 
very, very near him indeed! And when they 
were at last in the crowded street, and he had 
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been separated from her for a moment, she slip- 


ped her fingers not only through his arm, but 
into his hand. 

““Ah, me!” she said, as she drew him to a 
gaudy shop window. ‘I will never again have 
such Christmas boxes as Uncle Jack used to send 
me over, and such unalloyed delight at finding 
everything just what suited me. Such tears and 
sobs of joy! Such screams and wails of rapture !” 

“Tt isa pleasure I always miss at Christmas 
now,” Dick echoed, quietly, ‘‘ the filling of those 
boxes. It took days of thought and tramping. 
You know I was in your uncle Jack’s office 
then.” 

But she had turned her head, and did not let 
on she had heard him at all. 

She began to hum a gay little lilt of her home 
land, and as they ignored the cars and walked up 
the avenue she broke softly into the words of a 
tender song of sunny skies, green fields and a 
running brook—words her companion was des- 
tined thenceforth to forever associate with 
Christmas Eve, stars overhead, snow underfoot, 
and a never-ending stream of Christmas shop- 
pers. She pressed his arm once or twice, and 
murmured his name, but when he answered 
promptly she had nothing to say. 

** Will you call and take me to evening serv- 
ice ?”’ she asked at the Sanfords’ house, adding as 
she slipped in the door, ‘‘In case, Jack does not 
get home in time.” 

Dick found her waiting for him, without hat 
and wrap, but arrayed in her bravest and posed 
under the light of the parlor chandelier. 

“Am I not nice ’” she asked, gayly. ‘Or 
amn’t I, or ain’t I? See the lovely carnations 
Jack has brought me !” 

‘* He has studied you well to find anything so 
becoming,” Dick answered, gravely. 

‘*But did you ever know pinks to have thorns ? 
Just feel that !” 

She placed his hand firmly on the bonquet she 
wore, closed his fingers and drew them away with 
the flowers in their grasp. He had uncovered 
two faded sprigs of holly pinned together tightly 
on her dress. Then it was her turn to receive a 
revelation. She could hardly recognize the face 
of her patient friend as he strode a step nearer 
and laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 
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**T would rather die,” he said, hoarsely—* I 
would rather see you dead, than lose my faith in 
you and think of you as a flirt !” 

* Dick,” she answered, slowly and solemnly, 
looking him straight in the eye, ‘Jack saw the- 
holly, and I told him it belonged to the very core 
of the heart it was pinned over.” 

**My love! My little love !” 

Ife thought he had her, but she swung behind 
him and held his arms, with all her strength, 
pinioned to his sides. He had been very patient, 
but he could be so yet, for in the great paw of 
the ‘‘ungraceful bear” was crushed a good por- 
tion of her pretty skirt, and he could be as fleet 
of foot as she. 

‘Call me Kathleen,” she demanded. 

‘Kathleen, Kathleen, Kathleen !” 

“* Will you like me just as well in freckle time, 
and when my bang hangs dankly in the rainy 
breeze ?” 

‘*More and more and more, sweetheart.” 

‘* Will I be happy with you when my sun-spun 
hair has left me, and my pearly teeth are scat- 
tered on the sands of time ?” 

** You shall never miss them.” 

** Will you promise me faithfully to tell every- 
body I came over the ocean after you ?” 

**T will not.” 

** Well, can you forgive me and trust me, now 
you know I have worn the holly all these months, 
no matter how uncomfortable it was ?” 

Ife spoke rapidly and earnestly now. 

**T do trust you with everything, Kitty—fully, 
freely, for better and never for worse—with my 
reverence for womanhood, my longing for a 
home, my ambitions in my profession, my church 
life, and with my love for yourself, which last is 
the sum total of my existence. ‘Tease me no 
more. Come, give me back the sprig of holly 
you spied in my office mirror and stole from my 
desk.” 

Iler eyes had filled, and she had laid her head 
shyly against her lover’s broad back, but as he 
paused she swiftly faced him and caught him 
round the neck, erying: 

**Philopena! Take your holly! Take mine? 
Take me! And this! And this! Oh, Dick, 
how could you—could you let me do it first ?” 

For it was not the child’s cheek this time. 
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SUBIACO. 


A SABINE SANCTUARY. 


By E, C. VANSITTART. 


Four hours distant from Rome, hidden among 
the Sabine hills, lies Subiaco, the cradle of the 
Benedictines, so well known by repute that a 
thrill of keen expectation made our pulses beat 
on a glorious morning early in April as we set 
out, a party of three ladies, to spend a fortnight 
lionizing the famous shrine. ‘The railway line 
having crossed the Campagna, where picturesque 
masses of Roman brickwork and broken lines of 
aqueduct arches were interspersed with flocks of 
sheep and goats or herds of cattle browsing on 
the short grass, passed through Tivoli, affording 
lovely glimpses of the falls, and finally deposited 
us at the wayside station of Cineto Romano, 
whence a dilapidated carriage drawn by a pair of 
excellent little horses conveyed us to Subiaco, a 
two hours’ drive. Space was limited in that veli- 
cle, but thanks to sundry morsels of rope and 
cord, produced from under the driver’s seat or 
from his pockets, our modest amount of luggage 
was securely fastened on at the back, beneath the 
hood, and we set off. 

The highroad follows the Valley of the Anio, 
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towns and villages, such as Rocca di Canterano, 
Marano, Saracinesca, Arsoli, Roviano, Cantalupo, 
etc., were perched upon apparently precipitous 
crags or impossible-looking mountain ledges, lead- 
ing us to wonder how it ever entered the mind of 
man to build in such inaccessible spots! When 
a passing cloud overcasts the sun these little 
towns appear uniformly flat and gray, scarcely 
distinguishable from the rocks they are built 
amongst and devoid of all beauty ; but hardly are 
they touched by sunlight than a wealth of color re- 
veals itself; their roofs, spotted with golden lichen, 
glow with warmth, curves and hollows forming 
exquisite studies of light and shade. Steeper 
rose the ranges on either side, new ones always un- 
folding in front, till suddenly turning a corner, a 
strange medieval.town, crowned by a castle, stood 
before us, and passing under a handsome archway 
surmounted by the Papal arms, we found our- 
selves the centre of a rabble of loafers. The sen- 
iors were apathetic, the youngsters clamorous and 
tiresome. Having been warned that the inn 
(Albergo della Pernice) was more celebrated for 
dirt than comfort, we had secured rooms at the 
Casa della Missione, a convent kept by French 
nuns, who take in ladies or priests as boarders. 
It is an immense building, situated on a slope to 
the west of the town, the walls six feet thick ; the 
rooms, over whose doors are inscribed the names 
of saints —S. Giuseppe, 8. Rosa di Viterbo, 8S. 
Romano, etc., open into wide corridors nearly 
200 feet long. The black-robed Sisters belong to 
the Order of the ‘‘ Blessed Sacrament,” and wear 
as their badge a silver ‘‘ monstrance”; they keep 
a gratuitous day school for poor children on the 
ground floor, and a middle-class boarding. school 
on the first floor, whence the sounds.of familiar 
scales and exercises rose to our rooms oi the sec- 
ond floor. ‘They were large and airy, with brick 
pavements, innocent of. carpets, whitewashed 
walls, and the beds were. most comfortable. ‘Over 
each hung a crucifix and a holy-water sconce. 
Everything was scrupulously clean, the food good 
and plentiful—though for our taste there was 
sometimes too much oil ‘used in the cooking. 
Our meals were served apart from either Sisters, 
priests or pupils, in a smal] refectory where we 
were waited upon by lay Sisters, to whose share 
fell all the housework, our special tablemaid be- 
ing little Sister Flavia, with whom we grew quite 
friendly. There were no restrictions to our move- 
ments, for, as the Mother Superior, a very pleas- 
ing woman, truly said, ‘‘ 1 always try to make my 
guests feel they are free to do exactly as they 
like ; it is all we have to offer.” The door of the 
passage was locked at night with a huge key, and 
our steps echoed loudly in the silence as we 
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found our way to our rooms along the bare floors, 
one dimly burning lamp in the far distance being 
the sole illuminant of our quarters; and several 
times we had to wend our way up the stairs after 
dinner by the help of matches struck at intervals. 
by the foremost. Not even the sound of the 
chapel bell reached our wing, and at night noth- 
ing broke the silence but the murmur of the river 
below, the plaintive reedy notes of the tree frogs, 
or the strokeg of the castle clock ringing out the: 
hours and their quarters, according to an old Ital- 
ian mode of reckoning which divides the twenty- 
four hours into four sets of six hours. We had 
lovely views from our windows looking over the val- 
ley, with the rushing Anio, and olive-covered hills. 
behind. To the end of our stay we watched with 
ever-fresh delight the wondrous effects of color- 
ing, the golden purple reflections of sunset, or at 
night the deep blue-black of the heavens where 
starry points of light seemed to throb in the 
vault overhead ; martins had their nests under: 
the eaves and were perpetually flying in and out, 
steel blue and snowy white as they flashed by in 
the sunlight. The only man of the establish- 
ment was Innocente, the house porter, whom we- 
found most useful and obliging, always ready at 
the entrance to carry up our impedimenta of pho- 
tographic camera and sketching materials or to go- 
messages. ‘T'o the Latins the town was known as. 
Sublaqueum, from Nero having built a villa men- 
tioned by Pliny and Tacitus, and beneath it 
dammed up the Anio, thus forming three artifi- 
cial lakes where he was wont to fish for trout 
with a golden net; and here it was that while 
sitting at a banquet by the water side a violent 
thunderstorm swept down, bringing terror to the- 
tyrant’s soul, for the lightning shivered the gob- 
let to atoms in his hand, an evil omen in those: 
days of angury. 

Now the. population numbers 6,000, and the 
place is very dirty, but intensely picturesque ; for, 
built on a mass of projecting rock, many of the: 
streets are actually flights of steps. Each house 
door has a square piece cut out of the lower cor- 
ner for the convenience of the feathered inhabit- 
ants, for human beings and animals apparently 
share the same dwellings, the former carrying on 
most of the operations of daily life in the open. 
The women are remarkably handsome, with clear 
olive complexions, regular features, dark eyes and 
magnificent hair springing low on their foreheads. 
into bewitching waves. Their carriage is splen- 
did, from the habit; learnt. in earliest childhood,. 
of poising heavy burdens on their heads, necessi- 
tating perfect balance and erectness of gait. As 
they sit on their doorsteps, holding tightly swad- 
dled babies in their arms, they remind one forci- 
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bly of many of Raphael’s Madounas; while on 
the other hand the old women who sit spinning 
or shelling beans are the most veritable hags. 
Subjects for pencil or brush meet one’s eye on 
every side: gloomy interiors, where hand looms 
are being worked ; dark archways with shrines, 
marked by a twinkling oil lamp, hidden in their 
recesses, leading to a dazzling patch of light be- 
yond ; beautiful gray oxen, with soft, sad eyes, 
drinking at the fountain in the piazza, where 
women are also grouped, filling their copper 
‘*conche,” dull in color till the sunlight catches 
them, then glowing like tawny gold as their 
owners bear them off on their heads in uncon- 
sciously graceful attitudes; or a contadino in 
goatskin jacket and trousers stops to kiss the 
wooden cross by the roadside as he passes on his 
way. 

Though familiar with many other parts of Italy, 
we all agreed from the first that the infantine 
population of Subiaco far exceeded that of any 
other locality, and on inquiry we ascertained that 
the ‘‘trovatelli” (foundlings) from Rome are 
farmed to the contadini, many of whom, in spite 
of having large families of their own, afterward 
adopt the waifs and treat them very kindly. We 
were invariably accompanied by a self-constituted 
rear and body guard of ragged boys, who, how- 
ever, were respectful and fairly unobtrusive except 
when photography or sketching was attempted ; 
then the circle closed in, and work had to be pur- 
aued under difficulties. But the adults of the 
healthy, sunburnt population, whose staple food 
consisted of maize-flour porridge or bread, and 
whose life is one continuous round of toil and 
hardship, were always smiling and good-natured, 
curiously simple and kindly, ready to please, re- 
sponding with rough courtesy to the smallest ad- 
vance. Rush-bottomed chairs would be produced 
unsolicited, and handed over the heads of the 
crowd to the spot where we had stopped to sketch, 
often in the middle of the street, or on-lookers 
would be warded off when their eagerness to watch 
led them to press too much upon us; good nature 
and courtesy on our part always met their equal 
and reward. Many of the children are fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, with tanned complexions, belying 
their Southern origin; mostly barefoot, they 
scrambled up and down the rocks and mountain 
paths with the ease and agility of goats. ‘* Date 
mi mezzo baioccho” (Give me a half-penny), was 
the universal request, sometimes with the addi- 
tion of “‘ Buona donna” (good woman) or “‘ ’gnor 
donna”; but there was no impertinence in the 
begging, and the words were generally accom- 
panied by a merry twinkle of the eyes and a spar- 
kle of white teeth. Occasionally a bunch of pur- 
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ple irises or sweet violets would be held out with 
a timid ‘‘ Volete le viole ?” (Will you have the 
violets ?) Their language was a patois with many 
Neapolitan expressions. Some of their remarks 
upon ourselves were most entertaining, such as 
the following, the upshot of a conversation be- 
tween two urchins who had been discussing us 
freely, one of whom ends up with, ‘‘Saranno 
Cristiani ?” (Will they be Christians ?), to which 
his companion doubtfully responds, ‘* Chi lo sa ?” 
(Who knows ?). 

The Castle of La Rocca, which was built in the 
Middle Ages, stands high above the town. For 
years it was a summer resort of the Popes, and 
one of its towers still goes by the name of “La 
Borgiana,” in memory of Cardinal Rodrigo Bor- 
gia (Alexander VI.), who resided here. A broad 
winding road, bordered in places by olive trees, 
leads the visitor in about ten minutes to the sum- 
mit of the rock. At intervals are marble seats 
formed of most exquisitely carved old Corinthian 
capitals, whose intricate and delicate combina- 
tions of acanthus leaves and scrolls would be 
treasure-trove to an art designer. In the gray 
stone walls, tantalizingly out of reach, grew vellow 
wallflowers, scenting the air, while the grass be- 
neath was purple with violets. Inside the castle 
building are suites of bare rooms with marble 
floors, their only furniture a few stiff, high- 
backed chairs; quaint old frescoes, representing 
localities in the neighborhood, adorn the walls; 
the throne room is hung with magnificent crim- 
son brocade; but all is desolate to a degree, 
though doubtless gratefully cool during the three 
months of hottest summer, when it is oceupied 
by Cardinal Macchi. From the wind-swept ter- 
race in front there is a splendid view. Subiaco 
lies below, and its sounds rise softened by dis- 
tance, while the eye rests upon ranges of hills 
with exquisite cloud shadows thrown across them. 
To the east, where the valley makes a sudden 
turn, nestles the Convent of Santa Scolastica. 

The chief charm and interest of the place cen- 
tres in the Sacro Speco, and the memories of its 
founder, St. Benedict, whose history is thus sum- 
marized by Mrs. Jameson : ‘‘ Hither (to Subiaco), 
four centuries after the time of Nero (circa a. D. 
500), when the recollection of his orgies had given 
place to silence and solitude, a young patrician, 
sprung from the noble family of the Anicii, which 
gave Gregory the Great to the church, and many 
other saints to the sacred calendar, fled from the 
seductions of the capital, to seek repose for his 
soul, with God alone as his companion. The fugi- 
tive’s name was Benedictus, or ‘the blessed one.’ 
He was only fourteen when he renounced his fort- 
une, his family and the world. It was to Mento- 
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SANTA SCOLASTICA. 


rella that he first fled, and thither he was followed 
by his faithful nurse Cyrilla, who could not bear 
to think that the child of her affections was alone 
and uncared for, who begged for him and _ pre- 
pared the small modicum of food which he could 


be pravailed upon to take. Some neighbor had 





THE RIVER ANIO AS IT ENTERS THE TOWN, 


lent her a stone sieve to make bread after the 
manner of the mountain district ; she let it fall 
out of her hands, and it was broken to pieces. 
Moved by her distress, Benedict prayed over the 
fragments, and they are said to have instantly 
joined together ! This was his first miracle. Ter- 
rified by the excitement it caused, 
and at seeing the sieve hung up in 
the village church as a relic, Benc- 
dict evaded the solicitude of his 
nurse, and escaped unseen by any- 
one to the gorge of Subiaco, wheie 
he found a cave (the Sacro Speco) 
in the rocks above the Falls of the 
Anio, into which not even a rav of 
sun could penetrate. Here he lived 
for three years, his hiding place wn- 
known to anyone except te Ro- 
manus, @ monk who dwelt amid a 
colony of anchorites founded by S:. 
Clement on the ruins of Nero's 
villa. By him he was provided with 
a garment made of the skin of a 
beast, and each day Romanus let 
down to him from the top of the 
rock the half of his daily loaf, giv- 
ing him notice of its approach by 
the ringing of a vell suspended to 
the same rope with the food... . 
The fame of the young saint now 
extended through all the country 
round ; the shepherds and poor 
villagers brought their sick to his 
cavern to be healed; others begged 
his prayers; they contended with 
each other who should supply the 
humble portion of food which he 
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STREET IN SUBIACO. WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


required ; and a neighboring 
society of hermits sent to re- 
quest that he would place 
himself at their head. Bene- 
dict, knowing something of 
the morals and manners of 
this community, refused at 
first, and only yielded upon 
great persuasion, and in the 
hope that he might be able to 
reform the abuses which had 
been introduced into this 
monastery. But when there, 
the strictness of his life filled 
these perverted men with envy 
and alarm, and one of them 
attempted to poison him ina 
cup of wine. Benedict, on 
the cup being presented to 
him, blessed it as tisual, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross; the 
cup instantly fell frem the 
hands of the traitor, was 
broken and its contents spilt 
onthe ground. He thereupon 
rose up, and telling the monks 
that they must provide them- 
selves with another Superior, 
left them, and returned to his 
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solitary cave at Subiaco, where, to use the words 
of St. Gregory, ‘he dwelt with himself,’ that is, 
he did not allow his spirit to go beyond the bounds 
he had assigned to it, keeping it always in presence 
of his conscience and his God. But now Subiaco 
could no longer be styled a desert, for it was 
crowded with the huts and the cells of those 
whom the fame of his sanctity, his virtues and 
his miracles had gathered round him. At length, 
in order to introduce some kind of discipline and 
order into this community, he directed them to 
construct twelve monasteries, in each of which he 
placed twelve disciples, with a Superior over them. 
Many had come from Rome and from other 
cities ; and amongst others came two Roman sen- 
ators, Anicius and Tertullus, men of high rank, 
bringing to him their sons, Maurus and Placidus, 
with an earnest request that he would educate 
them in the way of salvation. Maurus was at this 
time a boy of about eleven or twelve years old, 
and Placidus, a child not more than five. Bene- 
dict took them under his peculiar care, and his 
community continued for several years to increase 
in number and celebrity, in brotherly charity and 
in holiness of life. . . . Toward the close of his 
long life Benedict was consoled for many troubles 
by the arrival of his sister Scolastica” (at Monte 
Cassino, whither he had journeyed, there to found 
the celebrated house of his order), ‘‘ who had al- 
ready devoted herself to a religious life, and now 
took up her residence in a retired cell about a 
league and a half from his convent. Very little 
is known of Scolastica, except that she emulated 
her brother’s piety and self-denial ; and although 
it is not said that she took any vows, she is gen- 
erally considered as the first Benedictine nun.” 
To see this historic site was the aim of our trip, 
so on the morning after our arrival we set out 
for the Sacro Speco, or holy cave, an hour’s dis- 
tance from the town. As the carriage road goes 
only part of the way we had ordered donkeys. 
The saddles were mere pack saddles, for here men 
and women alike sit astride, and we had to bal- 
ance ourselves as best we could, without, how- 
ever, adopting the local fashion. Leaving the 
town behind us, we went along a good high- 
road for about a mile, the Anio flowing in the 
valley to our right, past wayside shrines with 
rows of tiny terra-cotta lamps of antique form, 
fed with oil by pious hands. One of them, known 
as ‘La Madonna della Febbre,” is very ancient, 
and specially interesting from having been erected 
on the spot once occupied by the temple of a 
heathen goddess who preserved her votar‘es from 
attacks of fever. The fresco of the Virgin origi- 
nally painted on the rock is almost obliterated by 
time, and has been replaced by a modern picture. 


A lamp before it burns night and day ; hundreds 
of scapularies hang round, votive offerings from 
those who have benefited by their own or their 
friends’ intercessions when fever has laid them 
low. The contadini still believe firmly in the 
special virtues of the shrine, and may be seen 
kneeling there, and, as they rise, dropping a coin 
into the padlocked iron money box which hangs 
on one side. 

As they pass these wayside sanctuaries, though 
they may not pause, the men raise their hats, 
and the women cross themselves, murmuring an 
** Ave.” Call it ignorance, superstition, what you 
will, the fact remains that these people still cher- 
ish their simple, blind, unreasoning faith. Surely 
it is well that in their colorless lives, lived at 
such a low level, there should be even these re- 
minders of a higher existence, a purer ‘atmos- 
phere and a hope of better things to come. 

At the foot of the hill, where the Ponte S. 
Mauro crosses the Anio, the highroad turns off 
to Olevano, and we took the footpath up the 
gorge. On the right are the ruins of Nero’s villa, 
mere masses of reticulated brickwork. Upward 
winds the path, growing more and more steep. 
Our surefooted donkeys picked their way amongst 
the loose stones, and often as they turned cor- 
ners our eyes rested on the precipitous depths of 
the valley, for no parapet wall prevented the don- 
keys from following their usual habit of walking 
along the outside edge. Bare rocks were strewn 
around, and the opposite slopes of Monte Car- 
pineto were clothed with hornbeams (carpineto), 
whose buds were just bursting, and the air was 
fragrant with the scent of wild box which grew 
profusely amongst the bowlders. ‘The monastery 
of S. Scolastica is reached first, a large building, 
now a seminary, where young priests are edu- 
cated. It was founded by the Abbot Honoratus, 
St. Benedict’s successor, in memory of the saint’s. 
devoted sister Scolastica ; the Lombards and 
Saracens completely devastated it during one of 
their raids, but it was rebuilt in 981; since then 
it has been entirely modernized, the picturesque 
campanile and one of the cloisters (of which 
there are three) alone dating from 1053. Its posi- 
tion is fine, as it occupies a rocky plateau on the 
face of the hill, its edge a precipice, with the 
Anio foaming in the gorge below. 

After some further climbing in the hot sun 
we were thankful to enter the delicious shade of 
the ilex grove which lies beneath the monastery. 
Since the fifth century these gnarled and.twisted 
trees, whose mossy trunks are feathered with 
ferns, have never been touched by knife or prun- 
ing hook. There is no shade so dense as theirs, 
no effect of light more exquisite than when sun-- 
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beams play at hide and seek through its depths. 
At the top of the avenue we dismounted, as- 
cended a narrow flight of steps, when, lo and be- 
hold ! the monastery, hitherto unseen, lay before 
us. Its situation is unrivaled. Overtopped by 
enormous crags, it is literally built in and under 
rocks which drop almost sheer down some two 
hundred feet into the river bed. Not a flower 
and but few rock shrubs grow in the arid lime- 
stone to shelter the great green lizards which bask 
in the sun. Brilliant butterflies floated about, 
pausing for a moment on the box hedges of the 
tiny garden where slender black cypresses taper 
here and there among a few gray vlive trees ; 
martins circled round ; an eagle, with outspread 
pinions, hovered in the air above as we gazed. 
The solitude was absolute, peace reigned, and 
the world’s jarring voices seemed far away ; 
only the deep-toned bell of S. Scolastica sounded 
from below, its echoes borne up the valley by 
the midday breeze, till they, too, trembled 
away into silence. Far as the eye could reach 
ranges of hills intersected by deep valleys rose 
against the blue background of sky, with here 
and there a village or a convent crowning some 
apparently inaccessible peak. Leaving the warmth 
and brightness, we entered a passage where the 
air struck chill, and over the door of which we 
read the following inscription: ‘‘ Here is the 
cradle of the Order of St. Benedict, patriarch of 
the monks of the West.” 

This led us into the upper church. A hush 
fell upon us, for, coming out of the external glare, 
this unique sanctuary struck us as gloomy, silent, 
yet intensely devotional. On our eyes adapting 
themselves to its twilight we became aware that 
every inch of wall space, ceiling as well as pillars, 
was covered by curious old frescoes, some of 
them dim and faded, but all instinct with the 
reverence of those days when men painted upon 
their knees. Gradually out of the darkness there 
grew a glitter of mosaic: a golden aureole round 
the stiff figure of a virgin or martyr with sweet, 
serious face ; an angel head ; a jeweled robe ; out- 
spread wings; an uplifted hand with the marks 
of the stigmata; a lamb wearing a crown ; mys- 
tic, poetic forms and fancies such as Fra Angelico 
loved to paint, rich in coloring and imagination 
as the page of some rare old missal. These fres- 
coes, than which Italy holds few finer, embrace 
various styles and schools in the history of paint- 
ing, from the Byzantine and Giottoesque down to 
that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Those in the upper church (built in 1116 to re- 
semble a miniature cathedral) represent scenes 
from the life of our Lord, of which the Cruci- 
fixion is perhaps the finest. In it angels are 
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**catching the streams of blood which flow from 
the divine wounds ; the soul of Dismas, the peni- 
tent thief, is received by an angel, while that of 
Gesmas is carried off by a black demon.” The 
pulpit dates from the thirteenth century, and the 
font, once the sarcophagus of a Roman child, is 
adorned in relief with birds and flowers; the 
background of the high altar is bare rock, the 
natural cavern producing a strange effect as seen 
through a triple arch and hanging lamps. The 
four chapels are enriched with scenes from the 
life of St. Benedict, portraits of his followers and 
his sister ; finally he is represented lying on his 
deathbed in the black robe of his order, while 
from his mouth issues an angel on a ray of light, 
bearing the soul of the saint in semblance of a 
naked doll! The angel, with his strictly Greek 
profile, almond-shaped eyes and gently inclined 
head, evidently belongs to a period in art long be- 
fore Giotto’s time. 

Hence a flight of steps leads down to the sec- 
ond church, whose walls are decorated with re- 
markable frescoes by Concioli (a rare Umbrian 
master who lived in 1219, before Cimabue’s day), 
very hard to decipher owing to lack of light, but 
as far as we could see commemorating the Death 
and Burial of the Virgin, the Massacre of the In- 
nocents, etc. Beneath this church is yet another, 
reached by a staircase known as ‘‘ La Scala Santa,” 
because trodden by St. Benedict, now ascended 
by his followers on their knees. On the wall to 
one’s right on descending is a strange fresco 
representing the Triumph of Death celebrated in 
Petrarch’s famous sonnet. Death, a skeleton on 
horseback, holding a drawn sword, takes no 
notice of the outstretched arms of the sick and 
aged who implore him to visit them, but, spring- 
ing across the corpses on the ground, hews down 
a young man as he talks gayly to his comrades. 
Opposite, on the left, another fresco shows three 
open coffins where the corpse of a woman is rep- 
resented in different stages of corruption, while 
an old man is pointing out this example of the 
evanescence of human beauty and preaching the 
vanity of the world to three handsome, richly at- 
tired youths with falcons on their wrists, who 
listen in awe and fear. The painter to whom we 
owe this extraordinary picture is unknown, but it 
would seem to belong to the time of Ghirlandajo. 

Tradition and legend are so closely interwoven 
with the life of St. Benedict that at this date it 
becomes difficult to sift truth from fiction, but at 
every step we took we were reminded of his 
strange existence. The naked rock forms the 
walls of almost every chapel, and in one of the 
darkest we distinguished, standing in startling 
contrast to the dim surroundings, a life-size statue 
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of the saint in pure white marble. From a win- 
dow we looked down on a narrow ledge of 
rock with a little strip of garden full of care- 
fully tended roses, once, it is said, occupied bya 
thicket of thorns where Benedict, in excess of 
zeal, used to roll himself, thus to mortify his 
flesh ! Seven hundred years later another saint, 
Francis of Assisi, after having knelt in prayer, 
planted two rose trees on the same spot. ‘To-day 
the roses of St. Francis, the apostle of love, 
have entirely superseded the thorns of St. 
Benedict! The churches were unguarded, and 
we were left wholly to ourselves, wandering 
about as we chose, tle solemn beauty of the 
place growing more and more upon us. Occa- 
sionally a black-robed friar would glide noise- 
lessly in and kneel before one of the altars ; 
lights glimmered like stars from dark corners, 
gleams of color suddenly appearing on hitherto 
unseen frescoes as the sun rose high enough to 
penetrate the interior through one or other of 
the rare windows. No sound broke the still- 
ness but the rush of the distant Anio, or the 
croak of the three convent ravens always cher- 
ished in memory of the legend that ravens car- 
ried off the poisoned loaf sent to the saint by 
an enemy. Suddenly, as we stood in the second 
church, there burst upon us a solemn ‘ Gloria,” 
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ENTRANCE TO SACRO SIECO, 


echoing grandly through the 
empty sanctuary from the 
monks’ private chapel as they 
ended the chanting of the 
morning psalins. 

Time, however, was run- 
ning on, and we had reluc- 
tantly to leave the twilight 
gloom and emerge into thie 
full blaze of the sun. Below 
the church is a little court, or 
more correctly a passage, oc- 
cupied by a kneeling statue of 
the founder, his right hand 
extended toward the huge 
overhanging brow of rock 
(which seems about to crush 
the buildings beneath it), in 
remembrance of the occasion 
when he is said to have ad- 
jured the rock thus: ‘Stand 
still, O rock, and do not harm 
my children.” 

A monk in his sombre 
habit, with cow] drawn over 
his head, was slowly pacing 
the terrace, but never raised 
his eyes from his book. Still, 
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as in the days of its 
infancy, the Rule en- 
forces three virtues: 
silence, humility and 
obedience, linked 
with three occupa- 
tions, worship of God, 
study and manual 
labor. 

As we leaned against 
the protecting para- 
pet wall, with a radi- 
ant sky overhead, soft, 
balmy air caressing 
our faces, and an 
April sun glorifying 
all that wondrous 
view, we could hardly 
picture to ourselves 
another scene, when, 
in winter, the snow 
spreads a white pall 
over the hillsides, the 
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gorge with icy blast, whis- 
tling through gaunt trees 
opposite as they rear their 
leafless heads under a leaden 
sky ; truly, it must be a pros- 
pect of unutterable desola- 
tion, and the sons of Bene- 
dict, cut off as they then are 
from all communication with 
the outer world, must feel op- 
pressed by loneliness. (reat 
must be the courage which 
can face the monotony of ex- 
istence under such circum- 
* stances—strong, however mis- 
taken, the faith which can 
console amid such surround- 
ings. Yet ‘‘from this wild 
solitude and these arid moun- 
tains sprang the cloisters from 
which the monks in the dark 
Middle Ages spread the seeds 
of learning, and in their 
lonely cells wrote down the 
chronicles of events which in 
after time helped to make up 
the history of the world.” 

In our wanderings about 
Subiaco we one morning de- 
scended to the picturesque 
old Bridge of 5. Francesco, 
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the town. A single arch, with a lichen-covered 
gate tower, spans the Anio, on whose banks 
women were busily washing clothes; the town, 
crowned by its castle, rises behind a perfect ar- 
tisticcomposition. Sauntering further up the road, 
we passed through the cemetery into a delicious 
macchia (wood) where the green grass was jew- 
eled with a wealth of blossoms; crimson cycla- 
men, starlike primroses, periwinkles, anemones, 
sweet-scented violets, hypaticas and deep sapphire- 
blue lithospermum carpeted the ground, while 
the liquid notes of nightingales filled the air. 
We had picked as many flowers as our hands 
could hold, and were congratulating ourselves on 
having found such a paradise, when a young 
brown-frocked Franciscan, with sandaled feet and 
rope-girt waist, appeared from the neighboring 
monastery and ordered us to quit forthwith, as, 
without a special permission from the Pope, wo- 
men (or as he put it, ‘‘ il sesso femminile,”) could 
not be tolerated in the wood guarded by the 
sacred “‘clausura,” added to which were we not 
heretics! So, sarcastically thanking him for his 
information, and advising him in future to put 
up warning notices at each corner of the ground, 
besides mending the many gaps in his fencing, 
we leisurely took ourselves off. 

Another time we climbed up through the town, 
along the brow of a hill, till we reached a deso- 
late house standing in neglected grounds; the 
glass was gone from the windows; weeds grew 
up to the door; a grass-grown path led to what 
must formerly have been a summerhouse, over- 
looking shelving precipices of rock, flanked by 
two lilac trees and some bushes of rosemary in 
full flower ; on one side the eye rested on bleak 
gray hills, a very wilderness of stones, while on 
the other side of the valley every inch of ground 
was cultivated, woods clothing the slopes. We 
sat long under those olive trees, enjoying the 
quiet and the delicious air, fragrant with the 
scent of sweet herbs; a vesper bell tinkled in 
the distance, for it was a Sunday, and as we passed 
back to our quarters, the men, in clean shirts, 
blue cloth jackets and breeches, felt hats and 
knitted brown woolen gaiters, were streaming out 
of the church door, while the women, with their 
squarely folded white headdresses, still knelt 
within, on one side of the aisle. 

Our time admitted of only two more excursions, 
one on donkeys (for there is no carriage road) up 
the gorge which runs below the Sacro Speco and 
forming the bed of the Anio; it is a wild spot, 
the path strewn with enormous fragments of 
rock detached by weather, and in winter hurled 
down by storms into the valley, creating ruin 
and havoc, rendering it dangerous and at times 
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impassable for the charcoal burners who come 
down from the distant village of Yenne, guiding 
strings of mules or donkeys laden with sacks of 
charcoal. 

The other was the drive to Olevano, two and a 
half hours from Subiaco. Our smart little Cam- 
pagna horses, with their pretty heads, long tails 
and jingling bells, took us over the ground at a 
capital pace, through a mountainous district com- 
posed of limestone and sandstone, dry and barren, 
a very desert at times, with no human habitation 
in sight except such extraordinary villages as 
Civitella, which occupies an isolated peak exposed 
to every wind of heaven. There was no sign of 
water, save at one point where we looked down 
on a marsh. In winter the rains swell it to a 
lake, but at this season it had dwindled to a reed- 
fringed pool. Flowers did not grow in this 
parched soil till we neared Olevano, where moister 
banks were one glory of primroses and violets. 
Having staid at Olevano on a previous occasion, 
we stopped short of the town, taking shelter 
from the blazing sun under some gigantic rocks. 
Truly ‘“‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land ” was grateful, and we wondered whether the 
hills of Palestine resembled these. 

Our last day was spent exploring Subiaco itself, 
and visiting a convent of Benedictine nuns, fa- 
mous for its manufacture of ‘‘ mostacioli,” a pe- 
culiar kind of cake made of pounded almonds, 
butter, eggs and sugar. The inmates are strictly 
cloistered, as we found when we went to order 
some of their dainties, for instead of a wicket 
with gratings we were confronted by what seemed 
to be a barrel mounted upright on pivots. A 
bell rope hung beside it. On pulling it vigor- 
ously we heard steps approaching, and at a tiny 
hole in the circumference of the barrel we saw a 
pale-blue eye appear. Then a muffled, toothless 
voice asked our business. The effect was most 
uncanny. In reply to our inquiries the barrel re- 
volved, and a: set of shelves ‘were disclosed, on 
which were laid the cakes we sought. Their price 
was mumbled from behind, the eye watching us 
unceasingly as we made our selection and de- 
posited the necessary coin ; then a turn was given 
to the barrel and its outside again presented to 
us. We prolonged our stay for two days beyond 
our intended limit, as we heard that on the 15th, 
16th and 17th of April (deferred this year for 
some unknown cause) the Festa of St. Benedict 
was to be celebrated, and we hoped to see some 
characteristic costumes among the contadini, who, 
we were assured, flocked down by hundreds from 
the neighboring paesi. In this, however, we were 
disappointed, There was that strange mixture of 
religion and diversion belonging to the worship of 
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Southern nations—diversion being represented by 
a fair of cattle and goods; by races, in which the 
horses were ridden barebacked by trained jock- 
eys; by a ‘‘tombola,” public lottery; by bands, 
fireworks and illuminations in the evening: re- 
ligion, by priests and confraternities carrying a 
statuette of St. Benedict in procession from the 
Sacro Speco to the church of Subiaco, where it 
rested twenty-four hours. High mass was per- 
formed with great pomp by a cardinal summoned 
from Rome expressly for the purpose. Beggars 
came in troops from far and near, lining the 
roadsides. Church bells rang incessantly, and 
crowds of contadini made pilgrimage to the 
shrine, mounting the Scala Santa on bended 
knee. Many of these poor people, who had 
walked seven hours from their distant homes, 
afterward lay round the church in a state of ex- 
haustion painful to witness. 
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Throughout our stay we had perfect weather, 
but one afternoon, preceded by a hot, sunny 
morning, a dark cloud suddenly came down 
through the valley and resolved itself into a 
whirling snowstorm. Thick and fast the great 
flakes fell for half an hour, blotting out the en- 
tire landscape ; but oh, the beauty when it cleared, 
with the range of hills clothed in stainless white! 
The hornbeams sparkled like frosted silver, and 
the olives rivaled the wild-cherry trees which 
stood “‘in the white array of angels, lovely be- 
yond words,” against a soft blue sky, unlike the 
usual deep-toned indigo vault of the Italian 
heavens. 

From our windows we watched more than one 
gorgeous pageant of sunset and wondrous cloud 
effect, and when we left the “‘ Valle Santa,” as 
the district is commonly called, we carried away 
with us many a tender memory. 
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By MINNA IRVING. 


Tue dews had spread a silver net 

On winding walk and parapet, 

The mellow, magic moonlight lent 

New whiteness to each snowy tent. 
The drum was still, the bugle slept, 
His patient watch the sentry kept, 
When past the summer camp I crept 

To Kosciusko’s well. 


On mossy bowlders far below 
The Hudson flung its wreaths of snow. 
The pebbly path a turning made 
And led me into blackest shade. 
The ivy by the stony stair 
Reached out and caught my flowing hair, 
’Twas chilly in the midnight air 
By Kosciusko’s well. 


Where ancient branches interlock, 
Between the river and the rock, 
Within an alabaster cup 
Its thousand diamonds bubble up. 
A star upon its bosom gleamed, 
The moon across the marble streamed, 
The while I waited and I dreamed 
By Kosciusko’s well. 


A crackling twig, a stone displaced, 
Foretold a foot in eager haste, 
And down the granite steps he came, 
In his dark eyes a lover’s flame— 
A youth of Poland’s princely race, 
With all its pride and all its grace, 
He clasped me in a close embrace 
By Kosciusko’s well. 


Our mated souls, for bane or bliss, 
Were wedded in a fiery kiss. 
He lifted from the basin’s brim 
A goblet with a broken rim; 
With falling jewels all a-drip 
He held it to my happy lip, 
And bade me of the crystal sip 
From Kosciusko’s well. 
Not by the hedge’s tangled screen, 
Nor mid the guns of Lovers’ Green, 
Nor yet Flirtation’s classic boughs, 
But there, we vowed over deathless vows. 
For doubly strong are true-love ties, 
A deep enchantment in them lies, 
When welded under starry skies 
by Kosciuske’s well. 
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THE DIVINE 


By G. A 


On Mary's lap, as the Christ-Child slept, 

Glad visions lightened the watch she kept. 

She crowned with her kisses His brow and head: 
‘* They will crown Thee king in Judea,” she said. 


‘*And to Thee, O Child! from the bounds of the sea 
Shall the gathering of the peoples be.” 

J'ut she recked not then of the thorns pressed down, 

Or the blood drops gemming that bitter crown. 


She kissed His palms with her kisses long : 
‘To Thee, O Child! shall the world belong. 
The sceptre of Judah Thy hands shall hold— 
These tender fingers that mine enfold.” 
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Nor ever she saw them stretched in pain 

And the nail heads piercing their crimson stain. 
She held His feet, and kissing them. smiled 

‘* Kings shall kneel at Thy throne, O Child! 


‘They shall come from the isles at the gates of dawm 
To the brightness of Thy rising drawn. 

They shall cleave unto Thee, as the prophets tell— 
Thou, the Shiloh and Emmanuel!” 


She clasped His feet, nor wist of the morn 
When, high on the wood of the Cross upborne, 
The blood should run from each naked wound, 
And the arms of Magdalene wreathe them round. 


But ever she crooned this cradle song— 

‘*To thee, my Babe, shall the world belong !”— 

And while she sang. by her love beguiled, 

The Christ-Child dreamed of His Cross, and smiled. 
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JUST WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED. 


By M. Leicnu, 


aN a drawing room filled with the 
-, scent of many flowers and suffused 
with the soft glow of candles, shin- 
ing through pale rose-tinted shades, 
sut two women. Neither was beau- 
tiful ; both were that far better thing, 
charming. 






Dressed in the extreme mode, 
which, however, their dressmakers had 
contrived to make seem the most becom- 
ing of all possible fashions, and show- 
ing that exquisite care of the body which for 
want of a better name we call “ well groomed,” 
each was a perfect example of the modern woman 
of the world, as evidenced by a certain rich, up- 
to-date, supremely luxurious type belonging usu- 
ally to the smart set of society rather than to 
the more cultured or exclusive sets. 

Extremely intimate, each was too wise to either 
give her unreserved confidence or imagine she re- 
ceived her friend’s, 

The little Dresden china clock on the mantel 
chimes out the hour—quarter of six. ‘The after- 
noon is cold, the wood fire pleasant, and five- 
o’clock tea, from the daintiest (and most expen- 
sive) of tea equipages, a crowning attraction ; 
the hostess being no less a personage than Mrs. 
Marie Frothingliam, childless widow of the late 
John B. Frothingham, the three-times million- 
aire, whilst her guest is Miss Hildegardes Bean- 
champ, sister of Ilerbert Beauchamp, whose en- 
gagement to Mrs. Frothingham has just been an- 
nounced. 

““She’s the Herbert 
says she sings well ; indeed, he seemed quite en- 
thusiastic : quite glared when I asked him if she 
was—well—presentable.” 


best we can do, Marie. 


Here the speaker threw a rapid glance in her 
friend’s direction, and smiled. Ilerbert is un- 
doubtedly fast, and the .widow, mindful of her 
fortune and his debts, is inclined to be exacting. 

‘¢ Of course we'll say she’s perfection, but here 
I’ve asked a lot of people—this visiting duke, who 
dotes on music, among them—to hear Mme. Diva 
sing, and she, wretched creature, falls ill about 
twenty-four hours before the evening. 
absolutely unknown. Suppose she’s a failure, 
then what ? Til feel like a fool, that’s what. 
Every mortal soul anybody’s ever heard of’s en- 
gaged, at this time of year, days ahead.” She 
pauses an instant, but Ilildegarde’s quick ear 
catches the subtle change in her voice. ‘* How 
does Herbert come to know her so well ?” 

Vol. XXXVIII., No. 6—43. 


This girl’s 


I. 


““Why, my dear, you know he holds some 
stock in the company controlling the Interna- 
tional Theatre—he’s director, or something—con- 
sequently he sometimes comes in. contact with 
the various members of the opera company there. 
Ifer father’s been first violin in the orchestra 
ever since the theatre’s been in existence ; now 
she’s beginning her career. See ?” 

“Oh!” widow, vaguely. 
course.” 


suid the ‘““ Yes, of 

** Yes, and now I must be going, dear ; it’s 
quite six, and I’ve a dinner on to-night.” 

‘Will you tell Iferbert I want to see him this 
evening early? I’m not going out at all. I want 
to save myself for to-morrow. I’ve a lot to attend 
to. Then I can decide about this young woman 
—oh, what’s her name ?” 

‘* Lazar, I believe—Antoinette Lazar. 
Ilerbert. Good-by. 
be all right.” 


I'll tell 


I hope for your sake it will 


II. 
** DARLING, I advise you by all means to ac- 
cept.” 
**}[erbert, I’m afraid. Among all those rich, 
fashionable people who will go, expecting to hear 
Mme. Diva sing, I shall fail ignominiously. 
Then you will feel ashamed of me.” 
Behind the scenes of the International, screened 
from observation by elaborate stage settings, these 
two people are to 





all intents and purposes entirely 
alone. The man is in many respects just the usual 
sleek, well-dress« blasé man about town. An 
expression of extreme reserve and a certain air of 
savoir-farire make him to women an “ interesting 


man.” ‘The young woman is the embodiment of 


tender, trusting womanhood. Below medium 
height, her figure is of an adorable roundness, 


without a hint of unwelcome plumpness. Ler 
complexion has that rare beauty which is the re- 
sult of perfect health of body and mind. Her 
chestnut-brown tresses wave enchantingly over 
her dainty head ; her eyes are blue as the skies of 
summer should be, whilst the gracions curve of 
the lips, the firm round chin, show the womanly 
strength of her Though through with 
her part for the evening, she is still attired in-all 
her comic-opera magnificence. 

The man answers quickly : 

** You will not fail. I could hever be ashamed 
of you. I want you to have this opportunity to 
see some of my friends.” 

‘‘ Herbert, do you know this Mrs. Frothing- 
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ham very well ? You seem to go there a good 
deal.” 

At this question the man’s eyes fell. 

‘Mrs. Frothingham’s a great friend of my sis- 
ter’s, Antoinette,” he replies, evasively. ‘I 
wanted you to sing there. You'll meet my sister 
—you know you’ve always wanted such an oppor- 
tunity. Still, if you don’t want to ”—this reluc- 
tantly—“‘ of course I can’t insist.” 

Here Beauchamp makes an elaborate attempt 
to suppress a sigh. 

A short silence ensues. Antoinette gazes into 
space, then, with a little shake, cries, gavylv : 

“Til sing, dear. I[ eun’t resist that poor little 
strangled sigh.” Then, more seriously: ‘Til 
sing, Herbert, and I'll make you proud of me. 
Dearest, L appreciate the difference in our posi- 
tions. You belong toa sphere in life where the 
men are brave and honorable—where the women 
seem as angels to the men who love them. Iam 
a singer in comic operas. My only ancestor, who 
is also my father,” she laughs, softly, ‘1s first 
violin in an orchestra, But I love you, and [il 
be worthy of you. Oh, I pray I may be worthy 
of you !” 

Had not her own emotion blinded her she must 
have noticed the look of shame on his face as he 
drew her to him, holding her as if against the op- 
position of the world. There was complete si- 
lence for a moment, then he said, huskily : 

‘‘ Antoinette, dear heart, I’m not good, but 1 
love you—always remember that I love you ; and 
tell me, Antoinette, if —if you should ever find I 
had—I had deceived you No, no, that’s non- 
sense, of course.” 

He stopped as if horrified. 

‘Slowly she raises her head. Her face is ghastly. 

‘* Herbert,” she cries, breathlessly, ‘1 could not 
live; 1 Oh, Herbert, why did you ever say 
so hideous a thing ?” ; 

She draws away from him, and leaning against 
the wall, sobs in a frightened, hopeless fashion 
indesecribably pitiful. 

Beauchamp seems beside himself, crying out, 
desperately . 

‘* Antoinette, darling, stop—oh, do stop! I’m 
an infernal fool! I only wanted to see how much 
you love me! But for God’s sake don’t ery like 
that! There, my girl, that’s better. Forget all 
about it, won’t you ? Love me much as ever !” 

He kisses her again and again, as if to stifle any 
word of reproach she might utter. But he need 
not have feared ; at almost his first word her sobs 
ceased, and her faith became, for the moment at 
least, absolute as before. 

‘You frightened me,” she said. ‘* Don’t ever 
do it again—will you?” She smiled bravely, but 











JUST WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED. 


she had been too profoundly shocked to at once 
recover her usual air of almost childlike gayety. 
‘‘Some things are too terrible to even imagine, 
and that’s one of them. See, you naughty boy, 
the opera’s nearly over ; father will soon be wait- 
ing, and we’ve not made any arrangements for 
to-morrow night.” 

** Yes, yes !” he eried, feverishly anxious to get 
away from his unhappy slip, to wipe out whatever 
impression his irrepressible outburst had made. 
“* Sig. Campani was to have played Mme. Diva’s 
accompaniments. He will yours—there’s no one 
better.” 

““What, Campani! my dear old teacher, fa- 
ther’s old friend! Oh, I’m so glad! He'll give 
me courage ; he’s known me all my life, since I 
was so high; and, sir, he adores me!” She mim- 
icked the extravagant Italian manner. ‘* He would 
die for me!” 

** Well, at present we'll only ask him to play 
for you. Mrs. Frothingham has set eleven to- 
morrow morning for a little rehearsal at her 
house. She can’t be there herself, but her com- 
panion, Mrs. Donaldson, the dearest creature, 
will receive you instead. Then, about nine-thirty, 
the carriage will call for you here. I’m sorry ”— 
again his eyes cannot meet hers-—‘“‘ I’d like to come 
for you, but 1 promised my sister I’d take her 
over. You understand, don’t you, dear ?”— this 
last entreatingly. 

“Certainly, Herbert, dear; I prefer to go 
alone—I am anxious to do what will be most dis- 
creet. Good night, dear. I must hurry. That’s 
the finishing chorus.” 

Again he embraced her passionately ; ther they 
parted, she slipping away to her dressing room ; 
while he, as he went away with his heart full of 
bitterness and raging against fate, muttered to 
himself : 

**T’m a fool—an infernal fool—to risk it, but I 
want to see her for once holding her own, as she 
will, like a little queen. But, God, if anything 
should be discovered ! If that jealous devil should 
take it into her head to suspeet-—— Oh, Toinette, 
shall I ever be able to give you up, to live with- 
out you ?” 

lil. 

ELEVEN o'clock the next evening, and Mrs. 
Frothiingham’s splendid musicale is a magnificent 
success. ‘lhe unknown singer has come, ‘has 
been seen, and has conquered. Ler dress of soft 
clinging black lace, with here and there a bit of 
fine jet, throws into brilliant relief the beauty of 
her coloring. She carries an immense bouquet 
of violets—Beauchaump’s gift. 

After her last encore, as she stood for a moment 
gathering up her music, Mrs. Frothingham ap- 
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proached, saying, in her smooth, high-bred voice, 
which somehow to Antoinette’s ears sounded cold 
and hostile, in spite of the cordial words and 
manner : 

‘*Miss Lazar, accept many, many thanks for 
the pleasure you have given us. You have a 
most delicious voice ; it should insure you a brill- 
iant future. Ah, Mr. Carroll, you, too, are anx- 
ious to congratulate this young lady ? Miss Lazar 
—Mr. Carroll, a musical enthusiast. But don’t for- 
get supper, young people. You must be hungry, 
Miss Lazar.” 

She turned away just in time to intercept Her- 

bert and prevent his joining Antoinette, who, 
poor child, felt so keen a pang of disappointment 
when she saw them leave the room together that 
for «1 moment she almost forgot the music-mad 
young swell standing patiently by her side. Then 
pride, that blessed gift to women, came to her aid, 
and she said, with a smile: 
Iam tired. I believe I should 
like an ice, of all things; my throat is parched, 
the room is warm, and then I was so frightened 
at first.” 

In the supper room were tables arranged for 
four. At one of these sat Mrs. Frothingham and 
Herbert, with Hildegarde and Hildegarde’s. most 
important admirer. As Antoinette and Carroll 
passed the two ladies exchanged glances of scorn- 
ful amusement. 

The only vacant table was just at Herbert’s 
back. Antoinefte was thus unable to see that he 
ate nothing and was moody and extremely irrita- 
ble. She could merely observe Mrs. Frothing- 
him’s exquisite costume, note the charm of her 
manner, and think jealously it was not strange 
Iferbert should seek her society. 


** Forgive me. 


At last she could endure it no longer, and rose 
from the table, saying to young Carroll : 

‘‘Tam completely tired out, and Sig. Campani 
scems to have forgotten all about me. I think 
I'll go to that dear little nook just back of the 
drawing room—you know which it is ?—and wait 
th: re till he comes to fetch me.” 

She really wanted to give Herbert the chance 
to follow her; then they could have a moment’s 
quiet chat, and he could tell her how proud her 
success had made him. So she sent her compan- 
ion away and established herself comfortably on 
a divan placed under some spreading palms and 
hidden from view by a large screen. 

The cooler air, the quiet and the pleasantly 
softened lights were just beginning to soothe her 
into a less intense and unhappy mood, when the 
portiére was thrust aside, two people entered, and 
the drapery pulled in place again. Antoinette, ris- 
ing hastily to leave her retreat, is startled out of 


all consciousness of eavesdropping by the sound 
of Herbert’s voice—harsh, violent, yet in a sullen 
sort of fashion intensely conciliatory. 

‘* Maric, how many protestations must I make ? 
What have I done ? Suppose I did look at her; 
so did everybody else, so did you,” says this ‘* man 
of honor” and ** of high ideals.” 

‘*No, my dear Llerbert; that’s your mistake. 
I didn’t look at her—I looked at you,” sneers Mrs. 
Frothingham. ‘* Your face was as an open book, 
You’d forgotten your réle for a moment, or else 
thought yourself unobserved. It all lies in a nut- 
shell. You aroused my suspicions last night when 
you asked me to treat her as a friend and guest 

ofessional singer, and by other 
| granted that request to have 
tunity to discover your little 
All this evening before her arrival you 
are absorbed and moody; nothing interests you. 
She comes ; you become radiantly good-humored. 
You think yourself, as I said before, unobserved. 
Your eyes follow her everywhere. 


rather than as 
things besides 
the better op 
game. 


Once ”—here 
the widow’s breath comes pantingly—*‘ your eyes 
met hers; then I was not suspicious, I was sure. 
It is quite insult enough that you brought her 
here at all; even the most careless man rarely 
brings his—mistress to the home of the woman 
he wishes to some day marry, but you shall not 
show her one single courtesy while she is in my 
house. ‘That is all, excepting this—to-morrow 
you take your choice, make your decision. 1 go 
shares with no one. And I shall want good preof 
that you have really broken with her.” 

She stopped speaking. 

On the other side of the screen Antoinette, 
crouched down as one upon whose head a heavy 
blow has fallen, experienced a sensation of in- 
tensest relief when that cruel, gently modulated 
voice ceased. Now Herbert would acknowledge 
her; he would never allow that horrible aspersion 
to go unchallenged. Lad he not often called 
her ** wife” ?—sworn a thousand times to legalize 
their union as soon as he had even in a measure 
retrieved his unfortunate financtal position ? 

Poor betrayed one, your perfect faith had for 
its foundation shifting sand ! 

“Oh, come, Marie! You put it a little too 
strong. Don’t call such beastly names. Hurry 
up the wedding. Let’s get away from the whole 
let. That’s square enough, isn’t it ?” 

A perfect rage of hatred and disgust lay under- 
neath the words, which threatened every moment to 
break forth into such plain speech as the fair Marie 
had seldom listened to. Then, before he can utter 
another sound, a gasping moan is heard, and 
Antoinette gropes blindly from behind the sereen 
over to where Herbert stands. At sight of her 
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Beauchamp blanches, and even Mrs. Frothing- 
ham starts uneasily. 

“Oh, Herbert, Herbert, for God’s sake don’t 
desert me!” She falls at his feet. ‘‘ Kill me, but 
don’t desert me! I couldn’t bear it. I ss 

Again the portfiére is thrown aside, and Sig. 
Campani, truest of friends, enters. Antoinette’s 
despair seems for a moment to confound him; 
then, like a tender father, he raises her, and 
turning to the others, says: 

‘‘ What does this mean? Is my poor child ill, 
H{e pauses expressively. 





or 








JUST WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED. 


At Mrs. Frothingham’s request to Herbert she 
starts forward, and with eyes full of agonizea 
entreaty awaits the outcome. 

Beauchamp has been, from the moment An- 
toinette pushed aside the screen, in a maze of 
conflicting emotions. One moment determined 
to do what honor and his passionate love for An- 
toinette demand, and then avision of Mrs. Froth- 
ingham’s fortune and those awful debts shut 
out every unselfish or honorable intention. Fi- 
nally he decides upon a compromise. Mrs, Froth- 
ingham must imagine she is to have her own way. 





‘*SHE FALLS AT HIS FEET.” 


Iferbert, looking like a beaten dog, his face 
crimson, starts to reply, but is silenced by a gest- 
ure from Mrs. Frothingham, who speaks, the 
tremble in her usually clear voice betraying the 
emotion she is trying to conceal. 

“Sig. Campani, Mile. Lazar is ill. The even- 
ing has been a trying one. ‘l'o-morrow, after a 
good night’s rest, she will find herself quite re- 
covered ; at least I hope so. Ilerbert, will you 
take me to my guests ?” 

Antoinette has for the last few moments lain 
motionless in Sig. Campani’s protecting arms. 


On the morrow he will go to Antoinette and gain 
in some way—any way—her forgiveness, never 
doubting but that her great love would plead 
successfully in his behalf. So, when called upon 
by the widow to escort her from the room, he 
starts at once to comply. 

As the door is reached, however, he exclaims, 
hurriedly : 

«*I must speak to her, Marie—it’s for the last 
time, you know!” And before she can object he 
has rushed back to the woman whose broken heart 
has closed forever against him. ‘To-morrow, 
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Antoinette—to-morrow, my darling—this is all a 
most horrible mistake—to-morrow I'll explain !” 

She raised her eyes. Tow large, haggard, 
hopeless they looked, and how deathly white she 
was! Even her lips were colorless. 

‘““ No, don’t come to-morrow, IHerbert—don’t 
ever come again. You’ve made your choice, chosen 
what you wanted most. For me ”—just for an in- 
stant the low voice broke, then went steadily on 
again—‘‘I shall try not to feel this, or think about 
it any more than I can help; but you’ve killed 
all happiness for me forever. Peace and tran- 
quillity are all the years can bring me. Do me 
the one kindness now in your power—don’t ever 
try to see me. Good-by.” 

‘* Antoinette, you cannot!” Beauchamp ex- 
claims, hotly. But with a sign to Campani she 
passed him, and was gone—out of his life forever. 

And then? Well, Mrs. Frothingham was for 
days a most unpleasant person to be with, and 
Herbert’s life was almost unendurable. How bit- 
terly he cursed himself and her, his fate and all 


things else! ‘Too grossly selfish a man to be either 





By ERNEST 


HIS is pre-eminently a 
transition period in 
Japan. It may be 
true that in Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kobé 
and a few other places 
the new things are so 
fashionable that an 
old resident may be 
allowed to speak, as 
Prof. Chamberlain, of 

the Imperial University, Tokyo, speaks, in his 
‘Things Japanese,” of having ‘‘ lived through the 
transition stage of Modern Japan.” In the capi- 
tal and the open ports it may be true ‘old things 
pass away between a night and a morning”; but 
in the interior the change has been much less 
rapid, and is yet far from completed. 

There are undoubtedly many places where 
‘‘old Japan is dead”; but there are also spots, 
and not a few, where old Japan still survives, not 
merely in mind and heart, but in bodily form, 
side by side with the new Japan. Such a place 
is the city of Mito, situated about seventy miles 
northeast from Tokyo, in the old geographical 
province called Hitachi, and the new political 
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humbled or purified by such an experience, he 
merely became more bitter and cynical than ever, 
and chronically peevish. 

Antoinette k up the barden laid upon her, 
went away to a quiet place by the sea and there 
fought out her battle. ‘Times were when victory 
seemed impossible and but of little moment. 
These, however, passed, as must all times, both 
good and ill. When she finally returned to the 
haunts of men she threw herself heart and soul 
into her profession, and as the years rolled on 
found in her art something to fill her life. 

Mrs. Frothingham, as Mrs. Herbert Bean- 
champ, became a ‘‘ society leader.” She is per- 
ry rich, very successful, and very 
watchful over Herbert. Should anyone ever tell 
her that upon one occasion she behaved in a 
disgustingly selfish and an unwomanly fashion, 
she would no doubt be genuinely astonished. As 
for a certain unfortunate occurrence which 
marred one of her most successful musicales, it 
was, as she frequently tells Herbert, ‘just what 
he might have expected.” 


fectly satisfied, ve 
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division named Ibaraki Aen. Here, in very 
truth, ‘the old and the new will be found cheek 
by jowl”; here, in the gradual development of 
civilization, the change is still going on from the 
ancient Oriental existence to the modern Occi- 
dental life. 
There are in Japan perhaps few localities richer 
in historical associations than Mito. In Japanese 
annals it holds no insignificant place, and for 
250 years wielded great influence in literary and 
political affairs. Its name means ‘‘ water door,” 
and was give »bably to perpetuate a geological 
fact, that the Nauka River, now emptying into the 
Pacific Ocean seven miles farther eastward, once 
found its ‘‘ door” of entrance into the sea at Mito. 
The place first began to come into notice in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and was 
brought into great prominence by the princes of 
the Tokugawa family, into whose hands it fell 
in 1602. Soon after the famous Iyeyasu had ob- 
tained for himself the authority of Shogun, or 
Taikun (‘‘'Tycoon”), he made one of his sons 
Prince of Mito, and established that family as 
one of the go-senke, or ‘* three honorable houses ” 
(Kii, Owari, Mito), from which alone, if the 
direct line should fail, could successors to the 
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Shogunate be chosen. And it is an interesting 
fact to notice in passing that but once did a Mito 
man attain to that position, and he (Keika) was 
the one who, by the Revolution of 1868, was com- 
pelled to resign his power to the Emperor. 

Of the Tokugawa Princes of Mito two especially 
attained to much more than a merely local fame, 
and have been called ‘‘ the bright flowers of Jap- 
anese feudalism.” The second prince, Mitsukuni 
(1628-1700), a grandson of the great Iyeyasu, 
occupies a very honorable place in Japanese his- 
tory. Being a man given to a quiet life and to 
literary pursuits, he accepted with unfeignel re- 
luctance the government of his clan, and was 
quite willing, ten years before his death, to ab- 
dicate in favor of his nephew and heir, and to 
live in retirement in his mountain summer resort. 
He. was not only a scholar himself, but also a 
great patron of literature, and has been styled 
‘‘the Japanese Mecenas.” It was under his su- 
pervision that a large and valuable library was 
collected, and that many scholars engaged in 
writing Dai-Nihon-Shi (‘‘ Great Japanese Iis- 
tory”), which remains to this day the standard 
authority in national history. The ninth prince, 
Nariaki (1800-1860), was an intelligent, able and 
ambitious man, who has figured chiefly in Japa- 
nese history as the leader of the jo, or anti-for- 
eign party. But it seems very likely that he, 
like the Princes of Satsuma, Choshin, Tosa, 
Hizen, Echizen, etc., took that side, not so much 
because they were opposed to foreign intercourse, 
as because it afforded them a convenient and 
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popular rallying ery against the Shogun, and 
was a policy more likely to gain the success which 
was realized in the Revolution of 1868. 

Such a famous and historic spot is, perhaps, 
worth a visit, and may be reached from Tokyo by 
two leading routes. The straight road is the old 
highway traversed so often by the princes and 
their cavaleades when going to and from Yedo. 
If you like to travel by gzn-rvhki-sha, the Japanese 
*‘pull-man car,” and are willing to spend the 
best parts of two days en route, you might find 
it interesting to take that famous old road. But 
if you have no leisure to use in that manner you 
will deem it quite convenient to go by the ‘iron 
road,” as the Japanese appropriately call the rail- 
road, and changing cars only once, to reach Mito 
within five hours from the metropolis. 

If, just before the train stops at the station, 
you look out on your left, you will see a flight of 
steps leading upa hill. On the summit is an old 
Shinto temple, dedicated to Iyeyasn, the founder 
of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shoguns, and the 
ancestor of the family that ruled Mito for more 
than 250 years. This temple, once replendent 
with gold and red lacquer, is decorated here and 
there with the three asarum leaves which form 
the trefoil crest of the Tokugawa family. 

When you have alighted from the train and 
passed through the gate at the station you will 
surely wonder where the city of Mito is to be 
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MITO RATLWAY STATION. 


found. Around you there are only a few build- 
ings, chiefly freight or express offices and tea- 
houses or hotels, and directly in front of you is a 
hill. But if you go out to the broad street at the 
foot of the hill and turn to the right, you will 
soon come to shimo-ichi, or “the lower town,” 
where you can see much more 
of the “‘old” than of the 
‘“‘new.” If, however, you are 
to accept my guidance, [ shall 
ask you to turn to the left, 
and, by a smooth and gradual 
ascent, to climb the hill to 
kami-ichi, or “the upper 
town.” 

As Mito is such an historic 
spot, let us visit first the old 
castle grounds, which, located 
on the eastern edge of the 
plateau, are, as Cresar would 
say, ‘‘admirably fortified by 
the nature of the place.” 
These grounds are divided by 
moats into three ‘‘ circles ”"— 
the eastern circle (higasht- 
maru), the true circle (how- 
maru) and the western circle 
(nishi-maru). The eastern 
circle was the location of the 
most ancient castle, of which 
not a single vestige now re- 
mains. When we went to 
Mito in 1887 parts of the bar- 
racks and of some of the gates 
were still standing ; but they 
have since been destroyed, 
either by fire, or by the icono- 





clastic hand of “ mod- 
ern improvements.” I 
was fortunately able 
to obtain a number 
of photographs show- 
ing the position of 
some of those old 
buildings. The gate 
which stood at the 
south side of the moat 
between the eastern 
circle and the true 
circle has been repair- 
ed, and now poses as 
the front gate of Gov- 
ernor Yasuda’s new 
mansion. The moat 
has been partially fill- 
ed up, so that we can 
pass across on a cul- 
vert, through which the railroad track has been 
extended to the Naka River, and freight trains 
pass daily in the prosecution of their prosaic busi- 
ness. That moat, once almost impassable to the 
bravest samurai, is ‘‘ opened for traffic,” and has 
become the highway of the fish vender and the 
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merchant, once scorned 
by those proud knights. 

In the how-marwu was 
located the castle of the 
Tokugawa dynasty. It 
was built in the early 
part of the seventeenth 
century, and having been 
once destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt, was finally de- 
stroyed, perhaps by an 
incendiary, in 1873. This 
castle was one of those 
sirongholds with which 
Iyeyasu, when he became 
Shogun, engirdled his 
capital city of Yedo by as- 
signing the neighboring 
fiefs to his own family 
and friends. The only 
building now remaining 
is the old watchtower ; 
and even that has been 
repaired and converted 
into a storehouse and li- 
brary. On that historic 
ground now stand the modern, foreign-style, 
brick buildings of the Ibaraki Normal School and 
an educational museum, all of which point, not 
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to the past, but to the 
present and the future. 
In architecture, in accom- 
modations, in teaching, 
it is suggested that Ori- 
ental stagnation has given 
way to Occidental devel- 
opment. Pupils, most of 
them clad in European 
garb, are instructed by 
teachers similarly dressed, 
and are trained in a course 
of study arranged chiefly 
along Western lines. 

In fact, except as the 
Chinese language, litera- 
ture and history are 
taught in the school, there 
is nothing especially like- 
ly to suggest memories of 
a Chinaman. It is, never- 
theless, true that a Chi- 
nese refugee, named Shin- 
yetsu, was given a home 
within those castle 
grounds, and became 
priest of the Gion (Buddhist) temple in another 
part of the city. When he died he was buried 
within the precincts of that temple under a very 
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plain granite slab (see page 680), containing the 
simple inscription: ‘The tomb of the great 
priest Shin, (pesthumously called) Jusho, the 
opener of the mountain temple.” In the temple 
that old Chinese priest left some very ancient rel- 
ics, such as strings of beads, a wand, incense box, 
bronze mirror, three kakemono, and the gold seal, 
abont 1,000 (7) years old, of Kangu, a famous 
Chinese warrior. The accompanying illustration 
see page 678) represents an impression made by 
the original seal, within a drawing of the pagoda- 
like box in which the seal is kept. 

As we pass out of the how-maru of the castle 
we cross the bridge and enter the gate shown on 
this page. ‘This gate brings up sad memories of 
the civil war which rent the Mito clan in twain 
and drained the lifeblood of its young and strong 
men. Right here was fought the last battles an 
episode also in the Revolutionary War. The 
Imperialists were stationed within the castle 
grounds; their enemies were opposite, and at- 
tacked fiercely, but were repulsed. ‘The timbers 
of the gate of the Kodokwan contain bullet holes 
made in that battle of almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The cherry tree which we see at the right just 
after we enter the gate is a shoot from a tree 
planted by Mitsukuni about 200 years ago. The 
parent tree stands near the entrance of the ceme- 
tery of the Mito family at Zuiryu, about fifteen 
miles north of Mito, and is called ‘‘the flag- 
cherry.” 

The building in the front of this inclosure 
(which is now a public park) is the only one re- 
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maining of a school eéstab- 
lished by the famous Prince 
Nariaki, who was the most 
powerful darmye of his times. 
This school, called Kodok- 
wan (‘School for Propagat- 
ing Truth”), was opened to 
give instruction te the Mito 
samurai, in military science, 
Chinese classies, Confucian- 
ism and Shintoism. Now the 
building is used for teachers’ 
conventions, evening parties 
and such purposes, but espe- 
cially for a kindergarten, 
modeled as far as possible 
after the approved Western 
methods. ‘Thas the place for- 
merly sacred to the education 
of the two-sworded samura/, 
before whom all had to bend, 
is now the schoolroom of little 
boys and girls of all classes, 
from the son of our cook up to the heir of the 
chief secretary of the province. 

A small temple in this same park reminds us 
that the Mito princes were earnest disciples of 
Confucianism ; and still another temple forcibly 
suggests the power of Shinto, that national cult, 
whose origin is buried out of sight in the incredi- 
ble tales of Japanese history. This is a branch 
of the great and ancient temple of Kashima, situ- 
ated about thirty-five miles south of Mito, and 
famous for the Kaname-ishi, or * pivot stone,” 
which figures extensively in Japanese mythology. 
There is one tradition, that the god of Kashima 
made a pillar of this stone, which rose from the 
centre of the earth, and to this pillar bound Ja- 
pan with the roots of the wistaria ; and hence in 
poetry Japan is often called ‘‘the country of the 
wistaria roots.” The pivot stone above ground is 
but four inches high and about a foot in diameter, 
yet is so immense under ground that Mitsukuni 
with men digging seven days and seven nights 
was unable to dig around it. Another tradition 
states that this stone holds down the head of the 
enormous catfish ‘* whose contortions are the cause 
of earthquakes.” For, just as the giant Encela- 
dus was supposed to be buried underneath Mount 
Etna, and, ‘‘as often as he changes his weary 
side, to make all Trinacria tremble,” so a huge 
catfish is fabled to be lying under the islands of 
Japan, and, as often as it moves, to make all Nip- 
pon tremble. 

Just beyond the Confucian and Shinto temples 
mentioned above, but still within ‘the western 
circle,” are the Kencho (Prefectural Office) and 
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the Saibansho (Courthouse). The affairs of Ib- 
araki Prefecture are managed, according to for- 
eignized methods, under a local self-government 
system borrowed from Germany. ‘The present 
Governor of Ibaraki is Mr. Sadanori Yasuda,* of 
the famous Satsuma clan. He has traveled in 
Europe and America, and is a progressive official. 
He has a phaeton and barouche, the only ones in 
the city, and two fine horses, one of which is an 
offspring of the steed which General Grant pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Japan. When General 
(irant visited Japan, Governor Yasuda, then an 
official in the Hokkaido (Yezo), had the honor of 
entertaining him in Sapporo. Te still points out 
with pride the chair in which our famous warrior 
sat, and relates with great gusto how much the 
ex-President enjoyed eating American corn from 
the cob! 

That town bell which tells the hours by day 
and by night is not so uninteresting as it appears. 
It serves to remind us of another Chmaman who 
found a home in the Mito clan. He was a sa- 
vant who, when the native Ming dynasty was 
overthrown by the present Manchurian dynasty, 
fled for refuge to Japan. He became the teacher 
and adviser of Mitsukuni; and, though he never 


* He has since resigned. has been a member of the House 
of Peers, and is now deceased. 
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lived in the e f Mito, he was, however, hon- 
ored with «a burial at Zuiryu. THe it was who, 
when Mitsukuni hung up that bell, wrote for it 
an inscription, which, now scarcely legible, is ex- 
tremely simple and quaint in 1ts conceptions, 

If we now pass along the streets, especially the 
wide, clean main business street, we cannot fail 
to notice here and there evidences of the odd 
mixture of ancient and modern, of Japanese and 
foreign, in mercantile affairs, Japanese foods and 
foreign bread and meats ; Japanese sake and for- 
eign beer, ale and wine; Japanese pipes and for- 


eign cigars and cigarettes; Japanese shogi and 
foreign glass windows , Japanese Aibachi and for- 


eign stoves , Japanese ¢afam and carpeted floors 
with chairs; Japanese kasa and foreign um- 
brellas; Japanese fad: and foreign stockings ; 
Japanese ge/a and foreign gaiters ; Japanese ki- 
mono, haori, hakama and foreign suits, foreign 
shirts, collars, cuffs, neckties and kid gloves ; 
bare heads or foreign hats and caps ; bare legs or 
trousered legs. ‘These are not all, but samples 
only, of the “mixed” views which greet us on 
this Japanese street in a provincial city. 

And if we pause to look more closely into some 
of the stores we may find other striking instances 
of the juxtaposition of the old and the new. 
Here is an old Japanese who im the former days 
knew not the value of time, and took account of 
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nothing less than an hour, 
sitting in Japanese fashion 
on his matted floor among 
his stock of clocks and 
watches, which, ticking the 
minutes and seconds, teach 
him the modern idea that 
‘time is money” and mo- 
ments are valuable. Or we 
may step into ‘ Ilanawa’s 
Branch Store,” and seat 
ourselves on the stools in 
front of the matted floor, 
where clerks, dressed, sit- 
ting, smoking, serving tea, 
in native fashion around the 
hibachi, will show us foreign 
dry goods, hats, caps, um- 
brellas, canes, furnishing 
goods, ete.; take an order 
for a dress suit to be made 


up in Parisian style; and then figure out the 
amount of the bill by means of the sorodan sliding doors; 


THE 
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JEWELRY STORE, WITIT AMERICAN CLOCKS, 


anese tile roof; has glass windows with Japanese 
and bears a sign with a double 


(abacus). This store is built of brick, with Jap- (Chinese and English 


g ) inscription. On another 
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JAPANESE LADY IN COURT DRESS, 


( 

street Mr. Hanawa has a purely Japanese dry- 
goods store with residence attached ; and in the 
sume compound is a small two-story brick house, 
with only a reception room below and a bedroom 
above, all furnished in the finest foreign style, 
but kept principally for ornament. 

While we are resting at “ Ilanawa’s Branch 
Store” a group of young men pass along, just in 
time to furnish a conerete illustration of the 
above abstract description of the mixture of the 
old and the new, the Japanese and the European, 
styles of costumes. Such sights are reminders of 
what Mr. Percival Lowell saw on his way to 
‘‘ Noto, an Unexplored Corner of Japan.” He 
writes : 

‘*These fellow passengers fully made up for the room 
they took by their value as scientific specimens. I would 
willingly have chloroformed them all, and presented them 
on pins to some sartorial museum, for each typified a 
s'age in a certain unique process of evoluticn, a‘, present 
tle Japanese craze. They were just so many sumples of 
unnatural development in dress, from the native Japanese 
to the imitated European. The costume usually began 
with a pot hat and ended in extreme cases with congress 
boots. But each man exhibited a various phase of it ac- 
cording to his self-emancipation from former etiquette 
Sometimes a most disreputable derby, painfully reminis- 


cent of better bygone days, found itself in com- 
pany with a refined kimono and a spotless 
cloven sock. Sometimes the metamorphosis 
embraced the body, and even extended down 
the legs, but had not yct attacked the feet, in 
its creeping paralysis of imitation. In another 
corner @ collarless, cravatless, semi-flannel shirt 
had taken the place of the under tunic, to the 
worse than loss of looks of its wearer. Opposite 
this type sat the supreme variety which evi- 
dently prided itself upon its height of fashion. 
Tn bim the change had gone so fuar as to recall 
the East End rough all over, an illusion dis- 
pelled only by the innocence of inis face.” 


If we happen to turn off to a side strect 
and call at one of the yashiki where 
used to dwell the retainers of the Mito 
princes we may find an old samurai, 
who was once proud of his kami-shimo 
dress and two swords, and scorned those 
who had to work, engaged in the ple- 
beian oceupation of raising fancy breeds 
of imported poultry, such as Leghorns, 
Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, ete. Or if 
perchance, tired with pedestrian excur- 
sion, we now have recourse to riding, 
and call jin-riki-sha, the stalwart cool- 
ies who pull us about may have been in 
feudal days haughty samurai. And 
when later, having finished our sight- 
seeing, we repair to the home of the 
foreigner (tjin), one of the samurai 
class, formerly so hostile to ‘‘ barbari- 
ans,” and so eager to drink foreign blood with 
their swords, will cook for us our dinner of 
foreign food, and have never a thought of poison. 

But whatever may have been the previous con- 
dition of our kurumaya, with fleet steps they 
wheel us to the western edge of town and of the 
plateau, where lies the “Evergreen Park” of 
Mito. This was laid out in 1839 by Prince Na- 
riaki, and became his resort after he was com- 
pelled by the Shogun to abdicate in favor of his 
son. This spot has not been much altered by the 
ravages of time and the new civilization, Except 
that at the foot of the hill runs the Mito Rail- 
way ; except that the shrill whistle of a locomo- 
tive so often pierces the air; except that foreign 
fect have defiled the sacredness of the once pri- 
vate mansion of the most }owerful lord of his day, 
with but few exceptions everything about the 
park still suggests the old Japan. 

Ilere are the éorti (arch) and the stone lantern 
in front of the Shinto temple, in which both Mit- 
sukuni and Nariaki (or Giko and Rekko, as they 
are posthumously called,) are enshrined for wor- 
ship. Here is one of the cannon which Nariaki, 
in anticipation of the arrival of Commodore 


? 
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Perry, had molded from the bells of’ Buddhist 
temples for the purpose of resisting the ‘‘ inva- 
sion” of foreigners. ere are still left many of 
the thousand plum trees which the same prince 
ordered plunted in this ** garden.” Tere is stand- 
ing yet the stone on which he had carved his own 
inscription giving the reasons why he established 
this park, and on the reverse of which are in- 
scribed the ‘‘ restrictions,” or ‘‘ rules and regula- 
tions.” The inscription is quaint and interest- 
ing, but abounds in unintelligible allusions ; the 
*‘ restrictions,” however, are worth transcribing : 


‘Tt is forbidden to enter the park before six 


o’elock in the morning or after ten o'clock in the 
evening.’ The two sexes are forbidden to take 
recreation together. Intoxication, disorderly con- 
duct and vulgar music are prohibited. It is for- 
bidden to pick the flowers and fruits of the plum 
trees ini the park. It is forbidden to anyone ex- 
cept a sick person to’ride in a kago in the park. 
The regulations concerning fishing and hunting 
must not be violated.” 

In this park are two little stone tables, about 
ten inches high and fifteen inches square, and 
marked with lines—one as a board for shog: (chess), 
and the other as a board for go (a very intricate 














SAMIEN PLAYER. 





SHINTO PRIEST, 


game slightly resembling checkers). On stone 
seats at the sides of these boards the old prince 
and his companions would sit and spend many an 
hour in those recreations. Just below the spot, 
and part way down the hill, is set up a stone to 
indicate that it is the best point of view from 
which may be seen ‘* The Evening Snow of Lake 
Kight Views of Mito.” In 
imitation, probably, of a Chinese custom, eight 
views are selected in the vicinity of many a prom- 
inent locality as, according to some unknown 
standard, the most worthy. These hakkei are al- 
ways the same, and include such a strange variety 
of sights and sounds as “The Autumn Moon,” 
The Evening Sunset,” ‘*'The Ilomeward-bound 
Sails,” “The Calm Breeze and Clear Sky,” “ The 
Descent of the Wild Geese,” “The Evening Bell” 
(of a temple), “The Night Rain” and “ The 
Evening Snow.” Of all these views, three (the 
fifth, sixth and seventh) are denominated “ sad ” 
by the Japanese ; almost all of them are evening 
or night views, and the exceptions are to be wit- 
nessed late in the afternoon. 
But, while we are dreaming of the past, of feud- 
alism and imperialism in old Japan, the shriek 
of a locomotive and the rattle of the afternoon 
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train from Tokyo rudely awaken us, and remind 
us to turn homeward. Through narrow lanes 
hardly touched by modern improvements, and 
through business streets with the mixture of the 
old and the new; through the quarters of the 
geisha, the pretty and graceful dancing girls, 
whose reputation is not immaculate ; past the 


YOUNG AND OLD JAPAN, 


theatre, where the life of old Japan can best be 
studied in these iconoclastic days, we hasten to 
the foreigners’ home. In the evening some native 
friends call, and by a mixture of Japanese bowing 
and foreign hand shaking, and a confusion of 
various social forms, native and European, indi- 
cate to us that even the manners and customs of 
Japan are, to some extent, undergoing transforma- 
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tion. Or, if we pick up a Japanese newspaper, or 
even book, we see that the same tendency has in- 
vaded language and literature ; for Roman letters, 
Arabic numerals and foreign-style cuts, cartoons 
and illustrations will be found in the columns of 
a daily, or on the pages of a novel. And if we are 
at all familiar with the language and literature of 
to-day we must know 
that both vocabulary 
and style have been 
greatly affected by 
Western influences. 
We have, moreover, 
already seen that the 
educational system is 
largely modeled on 
foreign methods ; but 
we must also bear in 
mind that the old 
Chinese methods have 
not been entirely dis- 
carded. We should 
likewise take notice 
that in religious mat- 
ters the old Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism are con- 
tending side by side 
with the new Christi- 
anity. 

We may observe, 
then, in- conclusion, 
that, not merely in the 
provincial city of 
Mito, but in general 
throughout Japan, 
there is now a transi- 
tion period, in which 
the old and the new, 
the Oriental and the 
Occidental, are 
‘‘cheek by jowl” in 
many lines and as- 
pects. This is notice- 
able in modes of trav- 
eling, in trade and 
commerce, in archi- 
tecture, in food and 
drink, in manners and 
customs, in language and literature, in education, 
in arms and military tactics, in religion. The 
historic spots are being marred by the destructive 
demands of modern improvements; and the old 
associations are being rudely dispelled. It is al- 
ways so in the progress of civilization. Aptly 
has it been said: ‘Old Japan was like an oyster 


—to open it was to kill it.” 
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TEACHER in Miss Bow- 
doin’s school !” Paulette 
said, sadly; ‘‘a drudg- 
ing, ill-paid teacher! 
And you ought to be a 
queen! But I respect 
your resolution, Laurel. 
Jasper Hading has treat- 
ed you badly. Your 
pride suffers when you 
think of him. Four 
years since you left Texas, and he has never once 
tried to see you |” 

Laurel drew a long breath. 

‘‘When my visit to Dole Haven is over,” she 
answered, “‘I mean to go straight to Deepford— 
the place is not far from Boston—and interview 











Jasper Iading, willing or unwilling. He has 
chosen to surround himself with mystery. I shall 


penetrate it, and demand my accounts, and when 
they are settled I will cry quits with my father’s 
unnatural brother.” 

‘‘T used to think that he was playing a rather 
interesting réle,” said Paulette, ‘‘but now I am 
weary of it, and I pronounce the man detestable. 
All the money that he has spent upon you cannot 
excuse his rudeness, his neglect, the manner in 
which you have been repulsed. Don’t seek a per- 
sonal interview, Laurel—don’t trust yourself for 
a moment under his roof. Transact all business 
with him through his favorite medium, the law- 
yers, dear.” 

«‘The lawyers,” sighed Laurel, ‘‘ refuse to speak 
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of Jasper Hading. Miss Bowdoin assures me that 
it is useless to question them. She has tried to 
do so, and failed utterly. They are very silent 
men, who know how to keep secrets and repel 
curiosity. That, I suppose, is part of their pro- 
fession. I am burdened with a heavy debt, Pau- 
lette, and I must work till I have canceled it.” 

Paulette beamed unspeakable sympathy on her 
friend. She respected the pride that forbade 
Laurel to accept as a free gift Jasper Hading’s 
bounty, and she could not wonder that the high- 
spirited girl chafed under the obligations tha’ 
rested upon her. 

“But,” she groaned, ‘* Miss Bowdoin pays such 
meagre salaries to her under teachers, dear! and 
four years’ expenses at the school must foot up a 
pretty sum! Why, you will be half a lifetime 
paying the debt. Oh, Ido hope that some un- 
foreseen event may make the matter easier for 
you! Perhaps when you talk with your uncle 
you may find that you have a clear right to his 
help and need not pay him at all.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Laurel, incredulously. 

Such a thing was in nowise probable. 

All the morning the girls dawdled about the 
veranda and garden, talking of various things. 
They dined early with Mrs. Minto. Afternoon 
came. Captain Davy had not returned. Paulette 
grew restless ; but Laurel Hading, soothed by the 
slumberous airs of the Cape, sank in a deep chair 
under the vines of the veranda and drifted away 
to dreamland. 

‘«She looks like the Sleeping Beauty, awaiting 


* Begun in the November number. 
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the Prince,” thought Paulette, as she gazed down 
upon her friend's pearl-white face and the black 
semicireles of her fallen lashes. “ Now that Mrs. 
Minto is busy with the servants, how am I to em- 
ploy myself ?” 

The arch enemy of mankind, who is said to 
find mischief always for idle hands, must have 
whispered something in Paulette’s ear. She im- 
mediately tiptoed up the staircase, donned a 
round hat and coquettish little jacket, drew on a 
pair of long gloves, and made her way softly to 
the stable. Zeke was there, polishing a harness. 

‘*] really cannot breathe indoors this afternoon, 
Zeke,” she began, in a coaxing tone. ‘‘I am go- 
ing for a ride—a very short ride—on the most fre- 
quented roads. Put my pony in the carriage at 
once.” 

Zeke frowned. 

“©I misdoubt, miss, if the captain would like to 
have ye venture out to-day, with that danged 
Portuguese loose in the woods 

‘Woods? Nonsense! I am not going to the 
woods. I shall keep strictly to the highroad, 
Zeke. Hurry, please! I am absolutely fainting 
for my daily airing. All the Portuguese on the 
Cape shall not keep me indoors a moment longer.” 

Her imperious manner overawed Zeke. He 
knew right well that his master’s daughter ruled 
Dole Haven. He flung the harness on the pony, 
and Paulette, jubilant, seated herself in the pretty 
carriage, gathered up the reins and drove smartly 
out of the stable yard, and away from Dole Haven. 





Cuarter IV. 

THE pony was fresh. Le cluttered off at a 
good pace along the sandy road. 

From head to foot Paulette was consumed with 
curiosity to see the cranberry bog, where the 
Portuguese had knifed his comrade. She knew 
the region fairly well. In ten minutes she was 
reining her pony at the bog—a trim, rectangular 
clearing, in the heart of a swamp, level as a floor, 
and matted with vines. She looked around and saw 
the usual trenches, the dike, and the brook with 
gates, by which the land could be “ flowed,” as a 
protection from insects and frosts, but nothing 
more was visible. If Paulette had thought to find 
on the ground an” token of the late stabbing af- 
fair she was disappuinted. The cranberry pickers 
had vanished. Deep silence reigned in the viny 
clearing and the adjacent swamp. The only liv- 
ing thing in sight was a marsh quail—the only 
sound to be heard, the whir of the wind in the 
thicket. 

‘“Go on, Nixie,” said Paulette to the pony. 
And Nixie, nothing loath, went on. 
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For a space the road ran along beside old fields, 
inclosed in mossy stone walls, and given over to 
daisies and golden-rod. A man, with a stout 
stick in his hand, vaulted suddenly over one of 
these barriers and motioned Paulette to stop. 

‘* Beg pardon, miss,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
won’t care to go further on this road when I tell 
you we’ve tracked the Portuguese to the wood 
yonder. The officers of the law are watching 
about here. I recognized Captain Dole’s pony 
carriage and thought I’d make bold to warn you.” 

**Thank you,” said Paulette. 

The man seemed to be acting asa patrol. He 
went back to the field. The road was very nar- 
row—Paulette could not turn the carriage there. 
She must certainly go on for a space. To tell 
the truth, she was burning to go on. 


‘*A rosebud set with little willful thorns,” 


Paulette never accepted advice when she could 
avoid it. Her own sweet will seemed ever the 
best. Nixie trotted forward till he reached a 
path that plunged straight into a dense woods. 

**T dare say this unofficial cart track will lead 
us to Dole Haven, Nixie,” said Paulette. And 
she turned the pony fearlessly into it. ‘‘ Oh, how 
delightful !” she murmured, as the green boughs 
brushed her softly on either side, and met above 
her head in one emerald arch. ‘It is like riding 
into a vast bower. There was never anything so 
lonely and wild asa Cape Cod forest! Oh, here 
is @ Maryland yeliowthroat!” as strange wings 
flashed across her way. ‘‘One meets rare birds 
among these pines. Papa says the Cape is a rest- 
ing place for many Southern species that wander 
North in summer.” 

She had a dryad’s fondness for the woods. The 
gummy odors, the cool dim vistas, the greer twi- 
light, the murmur of hushed winds in the leaves, 
charmed her. Deeper and deeper grew the silence 
and the shadows. In the open fields the sun was 
still shining brightly, but in that solitude night 
seemed already gathering. Mile succeeded mile. 
There was no change in the road. The swart 
boughs continued to brush the carriage closely, 
and the arch overhead darkened aud thickened. 
Every person familiar with a Cape forest knows 
in what serried ranks its trees grow. Little light 
can penetrate them at any hour, and the silence 
is deep and oppressive. Presently a vague un- 


easiness began to creep over Paulette. 

‘«There is really no end to these pines, Nixie,” 
she said to the pony. ‘‘ Pray make haste out of 
them.” 

But Nixie, instead of making haste, evinced a 
desire to stop altogether, and crop the fern and 
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berry bushes in the undergrowth. Paulette grew 
nervous. She had lost her bearings. That cart 
track would never lead to Dole Haven. It was 
impossible to turn about, and exceedingly rash to 
goon. Odd sounds assailed her ears. She had 
heard Captain Davy say that wild creatures still 
roamed iu the unfenced Cape wood—deer, mink, 
raccoon, fox—she wondered if these things were 
snapping the dry twigs, or was the dreadful Por- 
tuguese near? Even as that fear beset her Pau- 
lette heard a sudden rustle—a hoarse, panting 
breath. A thicket crashed under flying feet. 
Some dark object burst into the narrow road, 
close to Nixie’s head. The pony’s nerves could not 
stand the shock. He swerved so violently that the 
carriage, flung out of the deep rut, went crashing 
up agamst a pine trunk. Paulette, hurled over 
the wheel, fell headlong into the tangled under- 
growth. There she lay for several moments, with- 
out breath or motion. 

When she opened her eyes again Captain Davy’s 
daughter found herself still stretched on the 
earth, but not among the fern and blueberry 
bushes. She had been conveyed to an open space, 
where a brush fire was burning, and placed on a 
bed of dry pine needles. Somebody bent over 
her. The rim of asilver flask touched her lips 
and left upon them a fiery liquid. 

‘Do you feel better ?” asked a voice. 

Paulette stared at the speaker—a young man, 
dressed in immaculate gray, wearing in his but- 
tonhole a rose, ahd grasping in one hand—great 
Heaven !—a long, glittering knife! The Portu- 
guese ! 

‘* For a cranberry picker and a murderer, how 
good-looking !” thought Paulette, illogically. 

‘‘T asked if you were more comfortable ?” per- 
sisted the young man. ‘ You see, I took the 
liberty to right your carriage and bring you to 
this fire.” 

Paulette had read somewhere that nerve and 
courage were the first requisites im successfully 
dealing witli bad people. She raised herself to a 
sitting posture. A terrible pain stabbed through 
her right arm, but she did not mind that. She 
fixed a stern and steadfast eye on her captor. 

**Put down that knife, sir!” she commanded. 
He obeyed promptly. ‘‘ Have you any more 
weapons about you ?” she asked. 

** None, I assure you.” 

“Do you earry pistols, sir ?” 

‘* Not as a rule ‘ 

But the girl, with her curly hair rising in ter- 
ror, and the frightened voice which she tried to 
make bold, put on an inexorable air. 

‘‘Turn your pockets inside out, sir—of course, 
I cannot believe you.” He turned out his pockets 
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obediently. They appeared to hold only a purse 
and a handkerchief. Pauline pointed like an ac- 
cusing angel to the purse. ‘* Did you steal that 
from your comrades down in the bog ? Of course 
you did! I have only one thing more to say— 


take to your heels, and lose no time about it— 
half the town is after you y 


“Indeed !” 
¢] know I ov o 
help it. 





not to warn you, but I cannot 
My sympathy is always with the under 
dog, papa says—I would even tell you, if I could, 
how to get out of these woods, but I am lost my- 
self. By the w you speak absurdly good Eng- 
lish—is that language much used in Portugal ?” 
** Portugal !” 1 a peal of laughter that could 
no longer be restrained. ‘* Why, I thought we 
the sandy soil of Cape Cod !” 
Paulette sprang to her feet. She looked at the 
brush fire, the knife on the ground, the young 
man in gray, and an enormous doubt chilled her. 
‘Are you not Manuel the Portuguese, that 
stabbed somebody or something in the cranberry 
bog yesterday ?” 


were standing on 


she demanded. 
He bowed politely. 


I am not. My name is Coxheath, and I am 
looking for an old friend—a certain Captain 
David Dole, who is 

Paulette seemed turning to stone. 

Ol,” she stammered, ‘‘how could I make 
such a blunder? Pray pardon me, Mr. Coxheath. 
I am Captain Dole’s daughter, and I Anew that 
papa was expecting you at Dole Haven to-day.” 

**Tt’s all right,” said Coxheath ; and then both 
burst into a merry laugh. 

** At the station where I alighted,” explained 
the young man, “‘I could find no conveyance— 
no person who would consent to drive me to Cap- 
tain Dole’s house. So I started on foot to find it. 
A native directed me to take a cross cut through 
the woods. A few moments ago I blundered upon 
this fire, and upon a man who, at sight of me, 
dropped a knife with which he was whittling 
sticks and ran into the thicket. Then I heard 
you cry out, and your carriage ‘crash against a 
tree. I found you senseless on the ground, and 
brought you to this spot. I had picked up the 
knife to examine it, when you revived. The sight 
of a stranger, with such a weapon in hand, nat- 
urally led you to wrong conelusions.” 

“*It was the Portuguese that crashed through 
the thicket and frightened Nixie,” said Paulette, 
in a mortified tone. ‘‘ How stupid of me te mis- 
take you for him! But I thought I saw murder 
in your eye.” 

Then both laughed again, and all barriers be- 
tween them seemed at once to fall. 

*““The fellow has made off into the woods,” 


living in this vicinity.” 
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said Coxheath, when she had told him Manuel’s 
story. ‘Ife will not be captured to-night. I will 
never mention,” gayly, ‘‘ that you were quite will- 
ing to aid his escape.” 

Then he saw that she had grown pale, and that 
her lips were pressed tightly together. 

‘¢You are hurt, Miss Dole !” he said, in alarm. 
** You are suffering !” 

‘‘There is something wrong with my arm,” she 
stummered ; ‘* it seems full of hot needles.” 

‘‘ Let me examine it—I know a little surgery.” 

She drew up her pink, beribboned sleeve from 
an elbow as round and white as a baby’s. 

‘Tt is a sprain,” announced Coxheath. ‘I will 
improvise a sling.” 

He drew a silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
knotted it about her neck, and placed the injured 
member in the support. 

‘In payment for this service,” said Paulette, 
sweetly, ‘I will permit you to ride with me to 
Dole Haven. To be sure, I do not know the way, 
but by combined efforts we can, perhaps, find it.” 

The pony carriage had sustained no injury. 
Coxheath lifted Paulette to a seat in the vehicle, 
then picked up a gray overcoat, and a walking 
stick from a tree trunk near by, and followed her. 

‘“*You will have to drive Nixie,” she sighed. 
‘Tt is rather mortifying to go back to the house 
in this dilapidated condition. But I suppose I 
ought to be thankful that I was not cut in bits 
by the Portuguese.” 

‘* Tt was exceedingly rash of you,” he answered, 
gravely, ‘‘to venture into the woods, knowing 
that such a person was at large in it.” 

‘“‘Don’t scold,” said. Paulette, wrinkling her 
ivory brows at him. ‘‘ When I reach home I shall 
have quite enough of that from Laurel, Mrs. Minto 
and papa.” 

They were driving smartly away on the narrow 
eart track. It was very dark among the pines— 
daylight had well-nigh gone; but Paulette no 
longer felt fear. 

‘Who is Laurel ?” asked Chester Coxheath, as 
though the name impressed him. 

**A school friend of mine, who is staying at 
Dole Haven, and quite the loveliest girl in the 
worll— La Reine Blanche, I delight to call her.” 

‘* You speak with enthusiasm. ‘There are many 
lovely women in the world,” answered Coxheath, 
with an audacious look straight into Paulette’s 
own limpid dark eyes. 

‘None like Laurel, I am sure,” she replied, 
with a positiveness that made him smile. 

Nixie carried the pair safely out of the woods. 
On its border they met a number of the Portu- 
guese’s pursuers, and Coxheath gave information 
of the brush fire, and the glimpse which he had 





obtained of the man, and in return received 
proper directions for reaching Dole Tlaven. 
Through the gathering twilight the two rolled 
homeward. As they neared the house Paulette 
espied Captain Davy and Laurel on the deep 
veranda. The captain had a glass in hand and 
seemed searching the landscape in every direc- 
tion. Paulette waved her sound arm cheerfully. 

**T am safe—quite safe !” she cried, as the pair 
came hurrying down the garden walk to meet her. 
“‘And I have brought Mr. Coxheath with me. 
Don’t mind my arm—it is sprained, nothing more 
—all the work of the Portuguese.” 

Greetings and exclamations followed. Captain 
Davy gripped Coxheath’s hand in hearty sailor 
fashion. 

** Welcome to Dole Haven, lad !” he cried, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Iam always glad to 
meet an old shipmate. How has the world treated 
you since the Saucy Sally sailed into port with a 
jury rig ?” 

‘* Indifferently well,” Coxheath answered. ‘‘ You 
see that I could not forget you, even at the end 
of ten years. I had a little difficulty in hunting 
you up; but some shipowners, friends of my late 
father, put me on the right track.” 

Then he looked, and saw Laurel Hading mov- 
ing toward him down the garden walk. All in 
white from head to foot, with only her golden 
crown glistening in the sunset light, the fairness 
of the young Texan girl was almost unearthly. 
It seemed to strike Coxheath dumb. When Cap- 
tain Davy presentedshim he bowed profoundly, 
but uttered not a word. 

“Ah! what did I tell you ?” whispered the 
mocking voice of Paulette by his side. 

* * * * * * 

Captain Davy’s daughter failed to appear at 
table that night. She had discreetly retired, with 
her sprained arm, to her own room. 

“*See how that gypsy obeys my commands !” 
said the captain, in feigned wrath. ‘She is a 
born mutineer, and now she must suffer for it.” 

At table the grizzled sea dog and Coxheath 
talked, and Laurel and Mrs. Minto listened. The 
Texan girl was critically observing Captain Davy’s 
latest guest. Ile appeared to be a vital, magnetic 
person, as thoroughly groomed as an Englishman, 
and with irreproachable manners. His thick, 
closely cropped hair, his oval cheek and beard, 
seemed to all blend together in one sunny brown 
color. As for his eves, they were uncompromis- 
ing gray, hard as steel one moment, and the next 
merry as a schoolboy’s. His nose was straight; 
his chin, perfectly molded. Mr. Coxheath would 
have passed anywhere as an uncommonly good- 
looking man. 
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‘* After the wreck of the Saucy Sally,” Captain 
Davy was saying, “I took command of a trans- 
atlantic steamer, and saw no more of your fa- 
ther ; but I well remember his sterling worth as a 
man, and his joy in finding you, his only son, 
cured of vour infatuation for the sea.” 

“My father met with reverses in his last days,” 
answered Coxheath, in a low voice, ‘“‘and died 
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fortunes crushed the life out of him, and he 
died.” 

Captain Davy looked shocked. 

“And you, with your inheritance gone—what 
are you doing now, lad ?” 

A hard, proud gleam shot into Coxheath’s eyes. 

x . . - 

‘“‘Karning my bread as a clerk in an office 

where my father was once sovereign.” 





ace 


poor. I fear I was no more comfort to him on 
land than I should have been on sea.” 
‘‘Died poor?” echoed the captain. ‘‘ Good 
Heaven ! when I commanded the Saucy Sally he 
was a millionaire thrice over.” 
**Yes. But he speculated largely and—lost. I 
tried to save him—I flung myself, body and soul, 


into the breach, but—I failed. The wreck of his 


YOU ARE ABROAD EARLY, 


MISS DOLE,’ SAID COXHEATH.” 


The captain’s face expressed his honest indigna- 
tion. 

‘“©Your father had scores of friends. Was no 
hand extended to help his son in the time of mis- 
fortune ?” 

Coxheath drew his brows together unpleasantly. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, in a cold, reluctant tone. 
and with a sneer upon his lip. ‘A hand was 
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extended, and I took it—much to my own detri- 
ment and subsequent regret. It is often better 
for a man to meet misfortune without help.” 

Captain Davy perceived that he had touched a 
disagreeable subject, and made haste to change 
the conversation. The party arose from table 
and went back to the well-lighted parlor. A salt 
wind was sighing in from sea. Owls hooted in 
the pines. On the beach below the garden small 
waves murmured. Laurel went over to the piano 
to adjust a shade on the tall lamp beside it, and 
Coxheath followed her. 

‘©You sing, I know,” he said. 

‘* How do you know ?” she answered, smiling. 

‘*Because your whole personality breathes 
music. Here is a ballad that I have not heard 
for years.” He took a sheet from the music rack. 
“‘T used to like it in my boyhood.” 

She lifted her handsome brows as she glanced 
at the piece. 

««« Auld Robin Gray’ went out of fashion ages 
ago.” 

‘Yes, but you will sing it for me, will you 
not ?” in a deeply persuasive tone. 

Laurel seated herself at the piano, and in a 
voice thoroughly cultured and divinely sweet she 
sang the ancient song. Paulette Dole, eurled up 
on a couch in a:chamber overhead, heard, and 
tossed about with wneasy jerks. 

‘‘Laurel is singing to him !” she said to her- 
self, half indignantly. ‘* Her voice is much nicer 
than mine. Of course, he is leaning over her, ° 


‘‘* Drawn with the power of a heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tress.’ 


I know he admires blondes. Well, why shouldn’t 
he? It is no concern of mine—I am an envious 
little beast. Laurel is worthy of any man’s ad- 
miration. I am sure I love her next to papa. 
Now the music has ceased. Perhaps she has gone 
out with him on the veranda. I wonder if Laurel 
can flirt ? Of course, all women know the art by 
instinct. Oh, my poor arm! I wish I had not 
gone out riding—I wish Mr. Coxheath would 
move farther away, where I could not hear his 
voice. I am actually growing jealous of dear 
Laurel. Oh! oh! suppose we should both fall to 
flirting with that one man—suppose we should 
both learn to like him a little—a very little !” 

For some time longer the murmur of voices be- 
low stairs went on. The windows were open, 
and the breeze that stirred their muslin draperies 
bore to Panlette’s ear langhter and snatches of 
conversation—Mrs. Minto’s thin treble, Captain 
Davy’s deep bass. 

“You see, the doctors recommended Cape Cod 
as a proper place for me, Coxheath,” she heard 
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her father say. “1 came down here, stumbled on 
this house, bought it, and christened it Dole 
Haven. It is only a summer place—with the 
winter I shall look about for new quarters. My 
daughter is now seventeen—she must have her 
glimpse of life, her taste of pleasure, like other 
girls.” 

«« Have you, then, left the sea forever, sir ?” 

‘“‘How can I tell ?” answered the captain, 
sadly. ‘* Like Dean Swift, Iam decaying at the 
top, lad. If I could find the lotus and the poppy 
for my sleepless nights I might hope to ernise 
about the world again. But God alone knows 
how that will be.” 

Presently the door of Paulette’s room opened, 
and Laurel entered. Her eyes were shining like 
stars, and her cheeks showed a faint flush. 

“Are you asleep, Paulette ?” she inquired, 
softly. 

For answer Captain Davy’s daughter put up her 
sound arm and drew her friend down to the sofa. 
A suspicious moisture glistened on her lashes. 

“«Oh,” said Laurel, conscience-smitten, ‘‘ it was 
crucl of me to leave you so Jong alone! How for- 
lorn you look, dear! Is your poor arm aching ?” 

** Horribly !” answered Paulette, with a sniff. 
“* Have you had a pleasant evening, Laurel ?” 

** How could it be really pleasant without you, 
dear ?” cooed the elder maid. 

“You find Mr. Coxheath an agreeable person ? 
You think him handsome, do you not, Laurel ?” 

‘‘T am no judge of masculine beauty,” replied 
Laurel, evasively. 

Paulette arose on her sound elbow. 

‘‘He «is handsome !” she declared, stubbornly. 
** His eyes are superb—you cannot deny that.” 

**T have never observed Mr. Coxheathi’s eyes.” 

**Oh, Laurel, that is very dull of you! When 
he looks at me I seem turning to fire and then to 
ice.” 

**Tiow very uncomfortable, dear !” 

“Don’t langh. I am giving you my own im- 
pressions. He may not affect you in the same 
manner,” said Paulette, meekly. 

“Forbid it, Heaven!” Then a sudden gravity 
appeared on Laurel Hading’s face. ‘‘ Dearest 
Paulette,” she said, in an altered tone, ‘‘ it will 
require nerve, will it not, to flirt with the owner 
of such eyes ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
A WEEK of golden weather followed the arrival 
of Chester Coxheath at Dole Haven. 
Cloudless sunshine steeped the pine bluffs and 


the bay. All nature was propitions.. That large- 


hearted, free-handed sailor, Captain Davy, could 
not do enough for the comfort and pleasure 














of his guest. 


The days were filled with rowing, 
sailing and fishing on the bay, long rides over the 
wild Cape roads, long hours of ease on the deep 


veranda, excellent dinners, song, langhter and 
delight. Laurel Hading, with her blond face and 


high-bred repose, was always near, and Paulette, 
bright, restless, beautiful, her arm freed from 
the sling, a creature of moods, changeful as the 
sea, and possessed of'a very demon of coquetry, 
smiled and frowned by turns on her father’s 
guest—allured and repelled him, as the whim 
seized. her. 

Lounging with these girls on the veranda of 
Dole Haven, or strolling with them through the 
pines and the well-kept garden, Coxheath forgot 
many things that he ought to have remembered. 
Laura’s voice was fit to sing the heart out of a 
man. Paulette’s odalisque eyes brimmed with 
sorceries. With the selfish indulgence of youth, 
Coxheath seized on the pleasure of the passing 
hour—plunged like a bee into the sweets that he 
had found, or, to-use his own language, “let him- 
self go.” 

One morning Paulette, standing at the window 
of the breakfast room, saw whitecaps danci! 
wildly in the bay. 

‘Let us ride to the lighthouse, papa,” she said. 
* Perhaps Lanrel and Mr. Coxheath would like to 
see the ocean from that point.” 

Captain Davy, haggard from his nightly strug- 
gle with insomnia, answered : 

‘*Very well. Laurel learned to ride in Texas, 
Coxheath, too, is at home in the saddle. Let 
them go together, and you and I will follow in 
the carriage.” 

Paulette’s face fell, but she said nothing. Ar- 
rangements were quickly made. Captain Davy 
and his daughter, in a strong carriage, constructed 
for the sandy Cape roads, set forth behind a pair 
of blacks, and Coxheath and Laurel, well mounted 
and in exuberant spirits, cantered after. 

The wind was blowing clean across the Cape. 
Conversation and laughter enlivened the outset of 
the journey, but as the way grew bleak and 
strange, silence fell. They were moving through 
a barren Dwarfed pines arose from the 
white sand. A few crows cawed over the lonely 
stubble fields. The trees were twisted into gro- 
tesque shapes by the steady blowing gales. Tere 
and there patches of corn, pale and scanty, strug- 
gled for life in asoil hopelessly poor. Through 
gaps betwixt the sand hills the tearing, squally 
sea thrust itself continually upon their vision. 

“This coast,” said Captain Davy, ‘‘is famous 
in the history of marine tragedy. Many a good 


or 
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land. 


ship has been pounded to pieces on its sands. 
Stories of disaster haunt every beach.” 
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mut- 
with a sudden shadow on his 
**1t oppresses one like nightmare.” 


‘“‘Tt is the abomination of desolation,” 
terred Coxheat 
face. 

**None should come here but happy people,” 
said Paulette. ‘A melancholy mind, canght in 
these wastes, with the clouds, the gales, the flying 
spume, would go mad at once.” 

**T believe you !” murmured Coxheath. 

Captain Davy pointed with his whip. 

“On that beach yonder, a hundred years ago, 
a pirate ship was wrecked in a tempest. Scores 
of bodies drifted Spaniards, blacks, all 
sorts of fellows—with puncheons of rum, small 
arms, gold and silver lace, bales of broadclotii 
and pieces of brocade—the spoils of a Dutch 
merchantman which the pirate had plundered a 
few days before.” 


They came « 


} 
ashore 





ut on an undulating waste, where 
patches of moss and mock cranberry grew. Clouds 
trailed low in the sky, the huge tower of the 
lighthouse loomed white against the gloom. At 
the weather-beaten telegraph station Laurel Had- 
ing was glad to slip out of her saddle. 

‘*T feel as though I was all in pieces,” she said, 
laughing. ‘“‘H I could 
hardly keep the saddle—I, who learned to ride on 
a Texas ranch.” 


» the wind blows here! 


These two had outstripped the captain’s car- 
riage, and were now alone in the riot and hubbub 
of the elements. The Atlantic roared in their 
ears; the gale seemed striving to hurl them 
bodily over the cliffs. Miss Ifading’s blue cloth 
habit was all awry, and the wind had torn her 
hair from under her cap and flung it loose on 
her shoulders. She sat down on a bench by the 
telegraph station and tried to arrange it. 

‘* Let me take your gloves and whip,” said Cox- 
heath. 

She gave them quietly into his keeping. The 
soft gauntlets were faintly perfumed with violet 
and warm from the pressure of her hands. A 
small boy that Coxheath had discovered near the 
station held the two horses. 

Coxheath stood and watched -Laurel, as by a 
deft turn of white wrist she twisted up her 
yellow mass of t In the teeth of the wind 
the task was not easy, but she did not fidget, or 
grow embarrassed, as another woman might have 
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Round a corner of the station the captain’s car- 
riage appeared. 

“Oh, we seem to have reached the end of the 
world ” Paulette began to shont, and then 
stopped short at the sight before her. 

Laurel there on that bench by the wall, pinning 
up her coils, and Coxheath standing by her side, 
watching with undisguised admiration the white 
hands struggling with the wealth of hair. A 
great pang stabbed through Panlette’s heart. 

‘* Tlow like a lover he looks !” she thought. 

Coxheath advanced to the vehicle, and assisted 
Miss Dole to alight. 

“You are as pale asa ghost,” he said, with a 
quick glance into her piquant face. 

“The breath is quite blown out of me,” she an- 
swered, in a frigid tone. ‘‘ What a picture Laurel 
is making of herself !—quite like a mermaid on 
the rocks, charming wrecked seamen.” 

She ran to the edge of the cliff. Coxheath fol- 
lowed. 

‘Look at that ship!” she cried, indicating 
with her pretty belaced sunshade a passing vessel. 
‘‘How near she is sailing to the shore! One 
could throw a stone on her deck.” 

“Ocean distances are very deceitful,” answered 
Coxheath, dryly. ‘* That ship is, at the very 
least, five miles away. Pray move back a few 
steps from this verge, Miss Dole—you might slip 
over.” 

He touched her arm authoritatively. 
turned witlr a flash in her big eyes. 

‘‘T can take care of myself very well,” she said, 
with freezing hauteur. ‘‘Go back, Mr. Coxheath, 
and hold Miss Hading’s gloves !” 

She plunged down a zigzag path—a mere thread 
on the cliff’s side—and there vanished. Coxheath 
sprang after her. 

The path proved to be both difficult and dan- 
gerous. Coarse clay and sand rolled from under 
his feet and soiled his fashionable trousers. “The 
steepness would have startled a chamois. There 
was not even a twig to cling to. More than once 
he slipped, and barely saved himself from crash- 
ing headlong downward. 

**Confound that girl!’ he muttered, angrily. 
‘* She is a delusion and a snare !” 

Far below on the beach Paulette was waving 
her hand in derision to her exasperated pursuer. 
Panting and gloomy, he reached her side at last. 

“*You have led me a pretty chase !” he said, 
sulkily. 

‘“Why, then, did you follow ?” she mocked. 

‘Because I could not help it.” 

‘‘Dear me! how cross you look ! 
dure ill-natured people.” 

She turned from him and leaned on some ribs 
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of wreck protruding from the sand. He shook 
the dirt from his garments, and immediately 
seated himself on an old boat, turned bottom up, 
at a little distance from her. 

The tremendous sea rolled wave over wave, 
league over league, before the pair. Above their 
heads the shriek of the wind on the cliffs sounded 
like muffled thunder. A few sails staggered by. 
Not a word was spoken, not a look exchanged. 
Man and maid seemed absorbed in thoughts that 
had no reference to the other. Coxheath’s face 
kept its sulky expression. Paulette’s, partly con- 
cealed by her pretty hat, told no tales. 

Snddenly the girl straightened her lithe figure. 

“This Quaker meeting is ended!” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘For monotony, Mr. Coxheath, you 
cannot be excelled! Iam sure that Laurel and 
papa are wondering at our sudden disappearance. 
Shall we go back to the lighthouse ?” 

He arose and moved toward her. Her eyes 
were shining softly ; a smile curled her lips. 

‘Take my hand,” she coaxed, ‘and I will 
guide you. Iam like a goat—I can climb any 
steep !” 

Eagerly he grasped the small, soft hand which 
she extended. They began the ascent together. 
He slipped again and again, but she held him 
faithfully. 

** What a dreadful scramble you make of it!” 
she said, sweetly. ‘I never. saw a person gzcite 
as clumsy ; but, since I led you astray, of course, 
I must somehow get you back to safe ground 
again.” 

‘IT can never go astray in following you,” he 
answered, recklessly, ‘‘let the way lead where it 
may.” 

When they reached the cliff top she released 
her hold of him. 

** Now I wash my hands of you,” she said, and 
hastened to. the telegraph station, where Laurel 
was looking at a distant ship through the cap- 
tain’s glass, 

** Papa,” said Paulette, in a bored tone, “ we 
have now seen everything-——let us go home. Mr. 
Coxheath has spoiled his trousers, and I have 
been obliged to drag him up the cliff by main 
force. If we stay here longer we shall be blown 
like kites to the other verge of the Cape.” 

Bunt Captain Davy was already on his way to 
the lighthouse, with Laurel in his wake. 

«* You had better go with them, Mr. Coxheath,” 
said Paulette, as she sank, with an air of real or 
assumed fatigue, on the bench by the station. 
** You will probably find the tower stair quite as 
easy as the path up the cliff.” 

ier laughing eyes said ‘‘Stay!” though her 
lips bade him go. 
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For a moment he stood as though struggling 
with himself; then he turned on his heel and 
strede off after Laurel and the captain. Paulette 
was left on the bench alone. 

She sat quite still, the tears gathering under 
her lashes. Cliffs, raging waters, brown tele- 
graph station, all danced confusedly before the 
vision. 

‘*What an idiot I am!” she muttered, as she 
dashed the telltale drops away. ‘He thinks 
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off Prince Charming and leaves her brunette rival 
desolate and despairing. 


The moments dragged heavily. The wild grand- 


eur of the scene chilled Paulette to the heart. 
She arose and t amped up and down. She tried 
to sing a little aria, but her voice was blown off 


her lips. Presently she heard them coming back. 
Coxheath and Laurel were walking side by eide. 
Paulette ran to her father. 

‘‘ What an interminable while you have been, 
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only of Laurel. And why should he not? She 
is lovelier than I—a queen lily and rose in one! 
Who would look at me when she was near ?—who 
would wish to stay by me when it was possible to 
follow her ?” 

She took a novel from the Boston bag which 
she had brought with her, and tried to read ; but 
the letters mingled in a hopeless blur. Ie would 
assist Laurel up the tower stair. Perhaps her 
hair would fall again, in a long, writhing, yellow 
mass. In romance the blond girl always carries 
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THE PAINTING BY E. KLINSCH, 


papa! The horses are very restive. I really hope 
there is nothing more to see here !” 

** We will be off at once,” said the captain. 

She would not look when Coxheath helped Miss 
Hading into the saddle, nor when the two rode 
away. Captain Davy gazed after them, however, 
and expressed his mind. 

‘‘That’s a striking pair, Paulette.” 

“< Yes, papa.” 

**A matchmaker would say that Coxheath and 
your friend were born fo: each other.” 
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‘Exactly, papa,” replied the brave little voice 
at his side ; ‘‘and I think—I feel sure—that they 
are approaching the same conclusion themselves.” 

‘Ha! I snspected as much. Well, few objec- 
tions enn be raised to such a match.” 

‘*Qiite true, papa.” 

Captain Davy tightened the reins over the 
tacks of his horses. 

“‘T am fond of Coxheath, but there is some- 
thing about him that I do not understand. I 
fancy he is in money difficulties—maybe his fa- 
ther left debts that he is trying to pay. At any 
rate, he is full of anxiety. He tries to disguise 
it, but I know men and their moods.” 

Paulette’s heart thrilled. Coxheath anxious, 
troubled ? More than once she had surprised a 
look on his face that filled her with the same sus- 
picion. 

‘Tle always changes countenance, papa, when 
the mail is brought in,” she said, in a low voice, 
‘‘and he has many letters. Last night, as he 
opened the newspaper, I saw his hand shake. He 
seemed searching for some particular piece of 
news, and I do not think he found it. Yes, it 
must be that the affairs of his late father harass 
him.” 

Paulette had a vague impression that the mas- 
culine mind could be seriously affected only by 
money matters. Perhaps Coxheath also felt the 
disturbing influence of a great, dawning passion. 
Laurel was not the girl to make easy the lot of a 
wooer—she did not wear her heart on her sleeve. 

That evening a cold mist swept in from sea, 
and a log fire was lighted in the hall at Dole 
Haven. Round it the family and the guests of 
the house gathered. All were fatigned. Con- 
versation flagged. Laurel alone retained her 
buoyancy, and sang two or three songs with good 
effect. 

As Paulette started to climb the stair, bearing 
her bedroom candle, Coxhcath, who had been left 
alone by the fire, arose quickly from his chair. 

‘‘Stay a moment!” he pleaded, his gray eyes 
all luminous. ‘‘Are-you angry with me, Miss 
Dole ?” 

She paused, with her taper held lightly, and 
her rich lovelocks tumbled about her beautiful, 
sleepy face. 

‘““No,” she answered, smiling down on him in 
asad, sweet way. ‘‘ Why should I be angry ?” 

‘“*T do not know,” he said, in an anxious voice ; 
“but you have not looked at me twice this even- 
ing.” 

“Tlave I not ? How very odd !” 

“‘That is my own opinion. Shake hands, will 
vou not, in token of your amicable feelings ?” 

She leaned, and over the railing of the staircase 
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extended her hand to him. He held it one mo- 
ment in a warm, firm clasp, then laid his bearded 
lips upon it. With her heart throbbing in her 
throat, Paulette tore herself free and fled up the 
stair. 

She did not sleep well that night. Dawn had 
barely reddened the east when she arose, dressed 
and stole out of the silent house, and down 
through the dew-wet garden. As she reached the 
gate she found it already open. 

‘Some one is abroad before me,” she thought ; 
‘* papa, most likely. He never sleeps, like other 
people, poor dear !” 

She stepped out on the beach. An unspeaka- 
ble beauty and loneliness reigned there. The bay 
lay, like a mirror of shifting lights, under a sky 
all dappled with fluffy little clouds, like rose-col- 
ored feathers. The pines on the bluff stood up 
sombre and stiff in the opaline dawn. No living 
thing moved anywhere, save a few sandpipers 
running about in search of break fast. 

The receding tide had left bare a wide stretch 
of beach, full of salt pools and weedy rocks. The 
freedom and solitude tempted Paulette. Moved 
by a hoydenish impulse, she cast off her Oxford 
shoes and silk stockings, and began to dance on 
the wet sands in the wake of the sandpipers. At 
heart she was still a child, and loved childish 
things. It was good fun, she thought, to race 
about the beach with the birds, while Laurel and 
Coxheath and the rest of the household slept. 
She felt like a naiad. A little memory, curling 
round her heart, made it warm. He had kissed 
her hand there on the stair last night! Of course 
it was a foolish thing and meant nothing, yet her 
cheeks burned as she thought of it. Would Lau- 
rel care if she knew? And just then Paulette 
turned her charming head, and saw—horror !— 
Coxheath himself advancing around a bend in 
the shore. 

There was no time to draw on the discarded 
shoes and stockings. The only refuge at hand 
was a rock, left bare by the tide—a horrid little 
slippery ledge, all wet with messy seaweed. Down 
Paulette sank upon it, drawing her skirts hur- 
riedly about her. Oh, would that she could bury 
her white naked feet as deep as Captain Kidd’s 
treasure! Did the approaching figure observe her 
movements ? No; his eyes were on the ground ; 
his whole air betokened a man deep in medita- 
tion. He had almost reached the rock before he 
discovered the petife figure sitting thereon as 
quict as a mouse, her face turned to the sea. 

**You are abroad early, Miss Dole,” said Cox- 
heath. 


She gave him an ungracious nod. To her dis- 


may, he came eagerly forward, and paused by the 













































rock. She wondered if he could see the Oxford 
shoes that she had carefully tucked under her 
skirts. Her color came and went nervously. 

‘*Had I known you were oa the beach,” con- 
tinued Coxheath, with bovish brightness, “I 
would not have wasted my opportunities up there 
on the bluffs.” 

No answer. 

The sun was rising—the bay had turned to 
molten gold before their eyes. 

‘Look !” said Coxheath; “is not this a morn- 
ing to fix in one’s memory ? I shall see it again 
when I am far from Dole Haven.” 

** We are profuse with our promises of remem- 
brance,” scoffed Puanlette, ‘‘but we usually for- 
get, do we not? We love, and,” with a mocking 
smile, “‘ we ride away.” 

He shook his head, and quoted, softly : 


4s 


‘TI shall remember— 

I shall not quaff 

The waters of the immemorial well 

That darkly laugh, 

Throwing oblivions spell. 

The cup of memory I shall bear—shall drain 
Again— again—again.’ 


Have you been sitting here long, Miss Dole ? 
This rock is very wet—let us walk down the 
shore, and improve the golden moments.” 

‘‘Impossible! Icannot. That is,” stiffly, ‘I 
prefer to remain as I am.” 

He looked disay pointed. 

“If you do not care to walk, the captain’s boat 
is moored near by, and the oars are in it. Let 
me row you across the bay. All last night I 
dreamed that you and I were wandering, ship- 
wrecked, on a shore like this.” 

Tears of vexation filled her eyes. 

““Teannot! Ido not eare for rowing. 

His face fell. What had come over her ? 

“‘You mean that you do not care to row with 
me,” he said, in a mortified tone. 

She was dumb. A great sunbeam darted Across 
the water, and fell lovingly on her rumpled curly 
head and dejected little figure. 

‘It is seldom that I can find you alone,” he 
pleaded. ‘‘ Mrs. Minto is always with yon or your 
friend, Miss Hading. And that boat is just large 
enough for two persons. Why, only yesterday | 
heard you say that a row across the bay was de- 
lightful——” 

“<T do not like to be reminded of yesterday’s 
sayings,” she interrupted, crossly. ‘‘ One’s tastes 
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change, or are controlled by—by—circumstances. ” 
He grew absolutely pale. 

‘‘T fear that von find me a bore.” 

“‘Not a bore but—but—de trop.” 
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** You are frank, at all events.” 

She saw that he was angry. Her heart swelled. 

*“*Mr. Coxheath,” she faltered, in a miserable 
tone, and then 

Bang ! 

The report of a gain rent the air in close prox- 
imity to the two. Unperceived by either, Zeke 
had come down to the beach to shoot birds in the 
early morning. Panic-stricken, thrown off her 
guard, Paulette leaped up from the rock and 
stood with her bare, dazzling feet revealed in the 
sunshine, 

Then Chester Coxheath understood why she 
had clung like a limpet to that abominable ledge, 
and a gleam of unholy mirth shot into his gray 
eyes. Paulette did not wait to see it, but turned 
and fled with unshod feet to Dole Haven. 

Whistling softly, Coxheath picked up the small 
shoes and silk stockings which the fugitive had 
left by the weedy rock, and followed her buoy- 
antly to the big yellow house. 


Cuapter VI. 

**IT must leave the Cape to-morrow, sir,” said 
Chester Coxheath. 

The family were seated at the breakfast table, 
and the announcement fell in their midst like a 
bomb. Paulette changed color; Laurel Hading 
stared blankly at the cloth. Mrs. Minto, watch- 
ing the two girls, was dismayed to see that both 
seemed equally affected. 

** My dear boy,” remonstrated the captain, “ you 
have been with us hardly a fortnight !” 

Coxheath made his excuses glibly. He must 
go back to his desk at the office; his leave of ab- 
sence had expired. He belonged to the workaday 
world. Captain Davy sighed. He felt that his 
young guest had wearied of the place and must 
be allowed to take his departure. 

The remainder of the day was duil enough. A 
cloud seemed to fall on Dole Ilaven. Coxheath 
held stubbornly aloof from the ladies and at- 
tached himself to Captain Davy. Not a word did 
Laurel and Paulette exchange on the subject so 
near to both hearts. [lor once in the history of 
their intimacy the two girls avoided, rather than 
sought, each other. 

That evening in the parlor Coxheath took 
formal leave of the ladies. The first morning 
train would carry him from the Cape. His man- 
ner was friendly and courteous—nothing more. 

‘Ife has been thrown for a fortnight with two 
born beauties,” thought Mrs. Minto, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘and yet he goes from us heart-whole !” 

Panlette wished him a pleasant journey and 
vanished out of the room. Laurel Hading sang 
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his favorite songs for the last time, sustained her 
part in the general conversation, and betrayed 
neither by word nor look that her heart was aching 
miserably. 

‘*Good-by, Miss Hading,” he said, politely, as 
they parted at the foot of the staircase. 

‘*Good-by,” she answered, in a tone that 
matched his own, and she barely touched with her 
cool finger tips the hand that he stretched out. 

Silence fell on the house. The lights vanished 
in the upper rooms—all save Captain Davy’s, 
which usually burned straight on tilldawn. A 
Dutch clock in the hall was striking twelve when 
the main door swung noiselessly on its hinges, 
and Chester Coxheath stepped forth into the 
night. 

Like Macbeth, he had murdered sleep, and he 
wanted to be out under the sky, where he could 
breathe freely and give rein to the restlessness 
that possessed him. 

The night was very still, and full of stars; even 
the waves had forgotten to murmur. He was go- 
ing. Before darkness gathered again he would 
be far from Dole Haven. 

‘‘T came here,” he muttered, looking up at the 
sky gemmed with constellations, ‘‘to seek diver- 
sion while my fate was trembling in the balance. 
It was a bad move altogether. I should have re- 
mained where I belonged—in the thick of the 
fight. I had no business to step aside, even for a 
moment. Now, please God, I will go back to my 
place and face the final issue like a man.” 

The hoot of an owl sounded on the bluff. It 
was like a voice deriding him. Ah, well! all 
danger was virtually over. Of late he had more 
than once found himself on the verge of saying 
things that were better left unsaid ; but now he 
felt that he was master of himself and the situa- 
tion. IlLis honor was saved. Ie would not out- 
rage the ethics of friendship by remaining longer 
under the roof of that brave and generous sailor, 
Captain Davy. He must make a complete re- 
nunciation of the selfish hopes, the unuttered de- 
sires that were driving him mad. Thus medi- 
tating, Coxheath approached the gate at the end 
of the garden. Something was leaning upon it, 
white and motionless. A late moon, climbing 
the east, showed him the slight figure of a girl, 
with a white wool wrap huddled about her shoul- 
ders, and her head uncovered to the chill night 
dews. 

‘* Plainly the captain’s insomnia is infectious,” 
thought Coxheath. And then he stopped aghast, 
for at sound of his step the figure started and 
turned, and he saw the face of Paulette Dole, wan 
as the moon that was shining upon it, and drenched 
with tears. 
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One stride forward, and he was at her side. 

‘‘Paulette! Great God! what is this?” he 
said, in a suffocating voice. ‘‘Are you ill ?” 

** No,” she stammered, recoiling as he advanced. 
**T am not ill—I am quite well. Is the hour 
late ?” 

‘Twelve o’clock has just struck,” answered 
Coxheath. 

** Possible ? 
alone. 
in ?” 


One forgets time when one is 
I suppose papa sent you to bring me 


‘*No one sent me. I felt some mysterious 
power drawing me ont of doors—heard a voice 
calling—was it yours, Paulette ?” 

She tried to pull herself together. 

**You are the very last person that I cared to 
see,” she replied, coldly. ‘‘ Perhaps you have 
mistaken me for Laurel.” 

The girlish jealousy in her tone kindled a sud- 
den fire in Coxheath’s sombre face. 

**T could not mistake you for any woman in 
the universe,” he answered, ‘‘for there is none 
like you, Paulette—none !” 

She lifted a pair of great sad eyes, still wet 
with foolish tears. 

**T wish you would not jest,” she began, petu- 
lantly, and made as if to turn away; but his 
hands closed promptly upon hers, and held her 
fast. 

“* Jest !” he echoed, with a bitter despair in his 
voice. ‘‘ Unfortunately, I am in dead earnest. 
Wait, Paulette—listen to me—I love you—I love 
you !” 

She trembled in his grasp. 

** You love me—me—not Laurel ?” faintly. 

The pressure that he had lately put upon him- 
self gave way suddenly, like a dam before a flood. 
He snatched her to him—strained her with fiery 
greed to his plunging heart. 

**T have never given a thought to Laurel. Oh, 
my darling! my darling! Let him who can take 
you from me now !” 

‘Yet you planned to go away in the morning 
without a word !” she sobbed. 

For a moment he seemed confused. 

**As a suitor for your hand, Paulette, I have 
little to recommend me to Captain Davy,” he 
stammered. ‘‘ My inheritance is gone—I am as 
poor as a church mouse, and should I live to the 
age of Methuselah I am not likely to make a stir 
of any sort in the world.” 

Her soft arm crept about his neck. 

‘* For what do you take papa?” 

‘‘ For a hero and a gentleman.” 

**But he cares nothing about money—sailors 
never do. He only wants me to be happy.” 

** Will he trust your happiness to me ?” 
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*“Why not? You two are very old friends. 
Did not papa cure you of your first love ?” 

Ile gave a start. 

‘* My first love !” 

“‘T mean the sea, of course,” said Paulette, 
with a happy little laugh. ‘* You did not sup- 
pose that I was thinking of a—a woman ?” 

His brows contracted gloomily. 


«* As God hears me, you are the first and only 
woman to whom I ever talked of love, Paulette ! 
And now look me in the face. Perhaps your 
father will forbid our marriage.” 

Her big eyes met his, brimming with astonish- 
ment. ; 

‘Qh, impossible !” 
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undutiful course of action ? 


I will interview Captain Davy in the morning.. 
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‘‘On the contrary, it is very likely. I must 
beneath my feet. Can I depend 
larling ? In case you are com- 
1e up will you refuse to do so ?” 
** Chester !” 

He moved uneasily. 

“You think that Iam prompting you to some 
Quite true! Being 
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a very selfish fellow, I can accept no second place 
in your thoughts—I must be first, or nothing. 
How much do you love me, Paulette ?” 

‘‘With my whole heart,” she answered, her 
soft breath fanning the hollow of his throat as he 
bent above her 

‘«‘Then swear to marry me, even though the 
whole world should try to thrust us apart.” 
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Paulette trembled and was silent. 

“‘Ah,” said Coxheath, ‘‘you do not love me 
enough to take the oath !” 

The young girl raised her spirited head from 
his shoulder. 

‘“‘T do—I do!” she protested. ‘I swear to 
marry you, though all the world should oppose 
me; but at the same time I must say that you are 
very, very absurd to require such a promise. I 
know papa,” loftily. ‘He is not the man to 
snub an old friend just because he has lost a 
fortune.” 

Ile leaned and kissed her again. As her lissom 
body palpitated in his encircling arms Coxheath 
was filled with a fury and fear, an ecstasy and 
desperation, such as he had never known before. 

“‘Remember,” he said, with assumed playful- 
ness, ‘your oath is registered, Paulette. When 
the crisis comes I shall hold you to it. Now let 
us walk on a little—you will take cold standing 
here, with only this thin wrap around you. The 
whole world is asleep. We can fancy ourselves 
another Kve and Adam, and this garden our 
Kien.” 

‘Without the serpent ?” 

‘*There’s a serpent, seen or unseen, in every 
garden, but we will not look for him here, dar- 
ling.” 

They went off down a neighboring path. Half 
an hour passed. Captain Davy’s hall clock struck 
one. ‘Then Paulette parted with her lover in the 
dim veranda, and crept into the house, and up 
the stair, trembling deliciously at the lateness of 
the hour and the secret which she carried. As 
she reached the landing she espied a ray of light 
shining from under Laurel Hading’s door. Pan- 
lette approached and knocked. Her heart beat 
so madly that she wondered the very walls did not 
hear it. 

““Come in,” called the calm voice of the Texan 
girl. : 

Paulette pushed back the door, and found her 
friend seated at a little table, writing letters. She 
was dressed in a spotless pergnowr, and her won- 
derful hair fell in ropes down her shoulders and 
lay like heaped-up gold on her white lap. Pau- 
lette knelt at her side. 

* Laurel,” she whispered, softly —‘ oh, Laurel, 
he loves me !” 

Ifer face hidden in Laurel’s abundant 
tresses ; therefore she did not see the sudden pal- 


was 


lor that overspread the cheek of the elder girl.. 


Laurel’s pen fell upon the table. 

‘*He loves you, Paulette, and he has told you 
of it ?” 

“Yes. He will not leave Dole Haven in the 
morning, and ob. I am happy—happy beyond 
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words to express! And all the time, Laurel, I 
fancied it was you whom he cured for.” 

Miss Hading never lost composure, like other 
women. She smiled, and said, sweetly : 

** Foolish child! How did such a fancy enter 
your head ? 1 wish you joy—great joy, Paulette. 
Does the captain know ?” 

Paulette lifted her pretty, blushing face. 

* Not yet. And Chester has doubts about 
papa’s approval. He is sure that we shall be torn 
asunder. He even insisted that I should pledge 
my word to marry him, in spite of the paternal 
opposition. To calm his perturbed spirit,” with 
a gay little langh, ‘‘I took the oath. Don’t look 
so grave. Of course it was absurdité. Tell me, 
Laurel, do you think that papa can object to my 
union with Chester Coxheath ?” 

For years Paulette had been in the habit of 
pouring all her affairs into her friend’s ear. 
Laurel was an ideal confidant—sympathetic, si- 
lent and true. Now, however, she seemed a trifle 
disturbed. 

“Object ? Certainly not. Captain Davy has 
a paternal affection for his hero of the iceberg. 
I cannot imagine why Mr. Coxheath should take 
that view of the case, unless i 

She stopped short, biting ler lip. 

‘*Go on,” urged Paulette, her eager eyes search- 
ing the other’s face. ‘‘Speak your mind freely, 
Laurel.” 

‘*T was about to say, unless Mr. Coxheath had 
something in his past life to conceal,” concluded 
Laurel, nervously. ‘ But, of course, that cannot 
be. He is the soul of honor. ‘The loss of the 
family wealth has probably made him oversensi- 
tive.” 

“Yes,” said Paulette, thoughtfully. ‘‘ He laid 
particular emphasis on the fact that he was poor. 
As though J cared for riches !” with the fine scorn 
of youth and ignorance. ‘‘I love him—not his 
possessions—and I always, always thought that 
love in a cottage must be the very height of 
earthly bliss. Laurel,” she rubbed her soft cheek 
against the other girl’s arm, ‘‘ you really believe 
I will be happy, do you not ?” 

** Yes—indeed, yes! And mark my words, 
Paulette, your lover will find Captain Davy ready 
and willing to bestow his blessing on your union. 
Go to sleep in peace, dear, and dream only of 
pleasant things.” 

Paulette looked wistfully at her friend. 

*'To whom are you writing at this unearthly 
hour, Laurel ?” 

‘*To Miss Bowdoin—would you like to read 
my letter ?” 

‘*No, thank you.” 
tiful, blissful. <I 





She rose up, flushed, beau- 
my own 


am so full of af- 
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fairs to-night that I fear I cannot fix my atten- 
tion on poor tiresome Miss Bowdoin. Do you 
mind if | ask you to wish me joy again, Laurel ?” 
The two girls fell into each other’s arms. 
‘*Many, many times over I wish you joy, Pau- 
lette !” said Laurel Hading, fervently. ‘‘ Since 
the night of my arrival at Miss Bowdoin’s school 
—a forlorn, lonely creature from the wilds of 
‘l'exas—you have been the dearest thing in the 
world tome. ‘The man who makes you happy I 
will bless with my whole heart; the man who 


” 





brings you sorrow 
“Oh, Chester Coxheath will never bring me 
sorrow !” interrupted Paulette, quickly. ‘‘ He 
loves me too well for that. There, kiss me once 
more, dearest Laurel, and gocd night.” 
‘’he door closed. Laurel was again alone. She 
finished the letter to Miss Bowdoin, and rising 
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from the table, went to a window opening sea- 
ward and looked out on the night. 

She was very pale. A sudden great anguish 
filled her tearless eyes. 

** He will never know,” she murmured. “ Pau- 
lette will never kiow! ‘The secret is with God 
and my own heart.” 

She leaned her blond head against the window, 
and with the moonlight falling in a silver bap- 
tism on throat and brow and pallid cheek she 
fell to musing in this wise : 

“Why is he afraid that his suit will not prosper 
with Captain Davy ? Why did he bind Paulette 
by an oath to marry him against all opposition ? 
Ah, there is surely a secret in Mr. Chester Cox- 
heath’s past life—he is hiding something very 
unpleasant from the girl that he pretends to 
adore !” 


(Jo be continued.) 





CHRISTMAS 


(With Flower 5.) 


By LILIAN 


Into the blessed Christmas time 

(With « lily for love and a rose for rhyme) 
I send you, sweetest, the fairest things 
That ever the Christmas greeting brings 

Love and belicf and faith in the right 

I give to you, darling, this Christmas night. 


Into the gladness of Christmas days 
(With a lily for love and a rose for praise) 
I send to you visions that flash from afar : 
Of the Child, of the glory, the magical star! 
And a voice rings out on the air again 
That message of peace and good will toward mea, 
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Into the music of Christmas bells 
(With a lily for love and a rose that tells) 
Its wonderful legends that Paradise lies 
All round about him whose spirit-touched eyes 
Can discern that the life wrought in beauty and love 
Makes on earth the same heaven we dream of above. 


Into this glory of Christmas dawn 
(With a lily for love and a rose for song) 
I send you greeting and gladness and flowers; 
I commend you to all of the heavenly powers 
That still nearer may draw in this Christmas time 
With a lily for love and a rose for rhyme. 
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‘THE FACES OF MY COMPANIONS WERE TRANSFORMED,” 


HACHISCH. 


WE were five comrades, seated on a circular 
divan around a richly served table. A pile of 
cushions was at the disposal of each, a circum- 
stance which, joined to the unusual width of the 
divan, tended to favor at need a complete hori- 
zontal position. 

The windows of the apartment, which was sit- 
uated in the second story of the Boulevard, were 
framed by the delicate verdure of acacias, while 
the whole front of the opposite house seemed 
lighted up by the reflection of the sun, which fell 
full on to these panes of glass. The blue of 
the heavens, washed by a hasty shower which had 
fallen in the night, was almost as pure as that of 
an Italian sky. In short, one has rarely seen so 
beautiful a morning. 

Vol. EXXVIII., No. 6—45. 


In each corner of the room where we were 
seated blossomed, in Japanese vases, enormous 
clusters of flowers ; one was composed entirely of 
lilaes, a second of wall flowers, a third of hyacinths 
and a fourth of hawthorn—that essential basis of 
the odor which accompanies the suave renewal of 
the vitality of the year. 

Thanks to the emanations from these perfumes 
of Jouvence, the spring seemed to filter and per- 
meate through all our pores. One felt proud and 
happy to be of this world ; one appreciated the 
bounty of the God who created us, with all our 
accessories ; and, with one’s heart teeming with 
gratitude, one felt a sort of confused need to give 
a penny to a beggar, and even a vague desire to 
become virtuous. 
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The breakfast, which had been the means of 
bringing us together, was not, as our readers have 
foreseen, an ordinary breakfast. Scarcely were 
we seated when two lackeys entered the room, 
one carrying a quaintly chased silver coffer, which 
he placed on the table before our host and his 
master, the celebrated Dr. M ; the other bore 
a tray on which were placed tiny cups of Turkish 
coffee, in their outer cups of filigree silver. 

The doctor drew the coffer toward him and 
gravely opened it. He took therefrom several 
small boxes of rock crystal, one of which was 
half full of a greenish sort of compound. 

‘« Here,” said he,‘‘ we have the substance in ques- 
tion in all its possible forms—in powder for the 
Narghily smoker, in an oily extract, in a spirituous 
one, and even cleverly disguised in sweets and con- 
serves. It is under the latter cloak that I recom- 
mend it to you as being more pleasant to swallow : 
its taste is sufficiently agreeable when prepared 
with pistachio nuts, like that which I prepared 
yesterday. Here,” he said, producing a second 
box, ‘‘is some which came from Alexandria twelve 
years ago; it has lost nothing of its strength, but 
has become somewhat rancid. As to the pure ex- 
tract,” said he, opening another box which held 
a blackish-green substance, ‘a pill of the usual 
size would be a sufficient dose.” 

Coffee—which it is usual to drink at the same 
time—tends to ameliorate and develop the effects 
of the drug, which effects would be uncertain, 
and might be null, if the hachisch were not taken 
on an empty stomach. 

‘And is it long before one is under its influ- 
ence ?” inquired a guest. 

‘© Ordinarily in about three-quarters of an hour, 
but I have seen some rare instances where it has 
only acted on the following day, and then it burst 
forth with extreme violence.” 

‘Ts the effect always agreeable, doctor ?” 

“On the contrary, it is often most disagreea- 
ble, but is always excessively curious. At other 
times,” continued the doctor, ‘it produces ex- 
quisite enjoyment—it is either paradise or the 
infernal regions. In short, it is with hachisch as 
with play—one gains often, but one may lose.” 

‘* But how do you account for these opposite 
effects from the same drug ?” 

‘‘Oh, as to that, it may depend on divers cir- 
cumstances which it is difficult to determine— 
the dose, the temperament of the individual, the 
electricity of the atmosphere, the phase of the 
moon. For instance, when the moon is at her 
apogee I feel certain that the effect produces a 
greater shock.” 

‘“‘You believe, then, in. the influence of this 
planet ?” 
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**Most assuredly. Do you wish for one proof 
of its action ? If you plant garlic when the moon 
is in the full the root will be round, like an 
onion, instead of its being composed, as it usually 
is, of several cloves. Any gardener will tell you 
this. As to the action of the moon on individ- 
vals, that is undeniable.” 

‘*- Does one run no risk or danger, by using this 
drug ?” 

** By some learned men it is asserted to be quite 
innoxious, but it would be difficult for me to share 
their conviction, for I think that a too frequent 
use of it would induce cerebral congestion, and 
certainly the pitiable condition of those individ- 
uals who are given up to this passion seems to 
me sufficiently instructive. But I believe that 
one may occasionally use it without any marked 
ill effect. I, who am speaking to you, have taken 
it close on two hundred times, and I am none the 
worse for it. Even if disagreeable experiences do 
follow they are, I repeut, so very curious that he 
who has not exposed himself to them, once at 
least, can scarcely say that he has lived. And 
now, gentlemen, if you please, let me offer a dose 
of hachisech to each of you.” 

So saying, he gave to us a small teaspoonful of 
the conserve. 

‘* Doctor,” said I, ‘as I wish to be completely 
under the influence of the drug, will you please 
to increase the dose for me ?” 

‘If you wish it I will do so. There, you can 
take that quantity with impunity; I often give 
double such a dose to my patients.” 

**To your patients ?” 

‘Without doubt, hachisch is often given with 
marked suecess in cases of mental alienation ; it 
is useful in nervous affections, and is a sovereign 
remedy for epilepsy.” 

Here the servants brought in the different 
dishes, and as our host has the reputation of being 
a gourmet, it is needless to say that the breakfast 
was exquisite. We were also surrounded with 
agreeable objects to look upon, so that our im- 
pressions might be influenced by pleasant pict- 
ures. 

Each and all did honor to the repast, and dur- 
ing quite a good half-hour I felt nothing in any 
way abnormal, but when the meal was drawing to 
its close, a subtle warmth, which came as it were 
in gusts to my head and chest, seemed to perme- 
ate my body with a singular emotion. Later on 
the conversation around me reached my under- 
standing charged with droll significance. The 
noise of a fork tapped againt a glass struck my 
ear as a most harmonious vibration. The faces 
of my companions were transformed. ‘The par- 


ticular animal type—which, according to Layater, 
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is the basis of every human countenance—ap- 
peared to me strikingly clear. My right-hand 
neighbor became an eagle; he on my left grew 
into an owl, with full projecting eyes; imme- 
diately in front of me the man was a lion ; while 
the doctor himself was metamorphosed into a 
fox. 

But the most extraordinary circumstance was 
that I read, or seemed to read, their thoughts, 
and penetrate the depth of their intelligence, as 
easily as one deciphers a page printed in large 
type. Like an experienced phrenologist, I could 
indicate accurately the force and quality of their 
endowments, and the nature of their sentiments ; 
in this analysis I discovered affinities and con- 
trasts which would have escaped one in a normal 
state. 

Objects around me seemed, little by little, to 
clothe themselves in fantastic garb, the arabesques 
on the walls revealed themselves to me in rich 
rhymes of attractive poesy— sometimes melan- 
choly, but more generally rising to an exagger- 
ated lyrism, or to transcendent buffoonery. 

The porcelain vases, the bottles, the glasses 
sparkling on the table, all took the most ludi- 
crous forms. At the same time I felt creeping all 
around the region of my heart a tickling press- 
ure, to squeeze out, as it were, with gentle force, 
a laugh which burst forth with noisy violence. 

My neighbors, too, seemed subjected to an 
identical influence, for I saw their faces unfold 
like peonies—victims of boisterous hilarity, hold- 
ing their sides and rolling about from right to 
left, their countenances swollen like Titans! 

My voice seemed to have gained considerable 
strength, for when I spoke it was as if it were a dis- 
charge of cannon, and long after I had uttered a 
sentence I heard in my brain the reverberation, 
as it were, of distant thunder. 

Thoughts seized on me with fury, and un- 
chained and disentangled themselves by torrents 
in my brain, and developed a rapid succession of 
geometrical combinations which appeared to be 
the simplest, as well as the most exact, expression 
of those ideas which one is obliged to render in 
an approximate manner by prolix words of gross 
molding. , I should have liked to fix on paper 
these fugitive figures of my visible thoughts, but 
the rapidity of their succession absolutely ex- 
cluded me from this complicated operation. My 
head became as it were the burning source of 
fireworks, throwing up bouquets of stars, in daz- 
zling forms, but of perfect design, of a light so 
intense and of colors so brilliant that nothing in 
nature had ever equaled them. 

My brain was doubtless the theatre of this pro- 
digious spectacle, but in virtue of the particular 
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excitement under which I labored, this internal 
yision showed itself exteriorly with all the clear- 
ness of a diorama. 

I felt, in short, what those who are afflicted 
with sensorial maladies feel, with this difference, 
that my hallucinations, instead of persisting like 
theirs, must naturally cease after the full diges- 
tion of the drug which had produced them. My 
brain bubbled like a loeomotive in which there is 
too much fire, and carried me rapidly through in- 
finite space, where I perceived at each moment a 
new perspective. 

Besides all this, I lost completely the idea of 
time, and should have been incapable of deciding 
whether my hallucination was of a minute’s or 
of a century’s duration. 

The same uncertainty held good with regard to 
size, so that 1 could hardly establish the differ- 
ence betwixt an eggshell and the cupola of the 
Pantheon. Llowever, as the action of hachisch 
is intermittent, I gradually came back to my own 
identity, and believing that the effect of the drug 
was exhausted, | thought it time to withdraw 
myself, and leave to their respective dreams my 
companions, who were too much absorbed to 
trouble themselves at my departure. But scarcely 
had I set foot on the pavement outside the house 
than the effect of the drug, which had in a meas- 
ure subsided, seized upon me again with redoubled 
force. 

Here words utterly fail me to express the in- 
comprehensible agony which ran through all my 
being ! Sometimes I felt that my feet took root in 
the earth, and that I was sinking up to my neck 
in the soil, and that I could only draw my feet 
out with the greatest difficulty, each step seeming 
to have hundreds of pound weights attached to 
them. 

Then I appeared to be gifted with the lightness 
of a sponge, and I remember that I held firmly 
on to a tree, fearing that I should suddenly dis- 
appear in the air with the velocity of a balloon. 

Vibrations, like shocks of electricity, ran 
through my body, and I was a victim to the most 
horrible sensations. An iron hand seemed to 
have got hold of my brain and was crushing it ; 
I was seized with dizziness, and I shudder even 
now when I think how intense was my suffering. 

The horror of a man being flung from a prec- 
ipice, of a martyr chained to the stake, and 


knowing that he would be consumed to cinders, 
may perhaps approach the terror which I experi- 
enced at tlis cruel period, and which seemed to 
be the length of eternity. Iwas in despair! I 


longed to fly from my proper self, and from this 
persecuting influence under which I was wholly 
powerless. 
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Shortly after this I began to feel myself grow- 
ing tall, so immensely tall that I towered above 
the horizon, and my skull was even touehing the 
blue roof of heaven ! 

It seemed as if the walls of the universe spread 
out around me, and that there issued therefrom 
strains of delicious music. ‘This circumstance 
filled me with pleasure, and seemed to extinguish 
the anguish and terror with which I had been 
previously tortured. 

I persuaded myself that I was divested of a 
material body, and became rapidly a divinity. He 
must have felt somewhat as I felt—this pagan, 
Cesar—when he cried from his deathbed, ‘‘ My 
friends, I feel that I am becoming a god !” 

I now began to experience a voluptuous happi- 
ness, to which no human enjoyment could be 
compared ; I floated in a sea of pleasure, at once 
physical, moral and intellectual. I had an im- 
mensity of love in my heart which enveloped all 
nature and filled me with unlimited hope. 

Under such impressions—which seemed to en- 
dure for ages—I began to feel a sense of corporeal 
lassitude creeping over me, and as I approached 
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a cab stand I threw myself into a carriage and re- 
quested to be driven along the Champs-Elysées. 
Then began for me other and new visions—a 
series less grandiose, but much more amusing. 
It seemed to me that I had entered now in full 
possession of an existence anterior to that of my 
actual life-— existence which consequently had 
nothing fresh for me, notwithstanding its strange- 
ness. I entered into the embodiment of my per- 


sonality, as one does after the repose of sleep. 
Some hours later these visions began to dis- 


solve, and I felt an urgent necessity for food ; 
entering a restaurant, I attacked with a voracious 
appetite all which was set before me, but I must 
not forget to add that what I ate and drank was 
of exquisite and unknown flavor—in comparison 
with which ambrosia and nectar would be but or- 
dinary bread and sour wine. 

On reaching my chambers, I fell into a pro- 
found and peaceful sleep, and on the morrow 
nothing remained of the effects of the hachisch 
save a pallid countenance, an agreeable Janguor, 
and a bitter sentiment of regre¢ at the aspect of 
the reality to which I had awakened. 


ON BROADWAY. 


By VALERIEN GRIBAYEDOFF. 


IT seems appropriate that the famous highway 
of our great metropolis should lie at the very gate 
of the Western Hemisphere, where the wanderer 
from over seas receives his first impressions of a 
new land. So soon as he sets foot on Broadway 
he realizes that the Atlantic voyage has ended in 
a scene of dry-land life and color which, used as 
he has been to the monotony of the ocean, pro- 
duces a quick revulsion. Broadway is a series of 
surprises, even from where it begins, two’hun- 
dred yards from the water’s edge, to several miles 
distant at Forty-second Street, where it changes 
into a rather prosaic thoroughfare. Yet within 
that compass the journey is one of intense inter- 
est, every inch of the way. 

To entire foreigners, no less than to native citi- 
zens familiar with European centres, the com- 
paratively irregular features of Broadway’s archi- 
tecture present a striking contrast to the most 
famous avenues abroad. London’s Regent Street, 
the Avenue de l’Opéra in Paris, the beautiful 
Unter den Linden of the German capital, are 
each distinctively suggestive of a well-defined plan 
of construction. Their perfect uniformity is evi- 
dence of their having been surveyed and laid out 
according to a single architectural and artistic 


scheme. However, while this pleases the eye, 
there remains the objection of monotony, for 
which very reason Broadway, perhaps, can claim 
a superior attractiveness. The great thorough- 
fare was at first the creation of an early settle- 
ment of colonizers, who built as best they knew, 
and were naturally obliged to make elegance sub- 
servient to convenience. The lapse of more than 
one century, and the constant changes incidental 
to the march of improvement and invention, 
characteristic of all great American cities, have 
here produced architecture agreeable in its va- 
riety. The buildings of Broadway, though often 
extraordinarily magnificent, are so in varying de- 
grees, and are representative of different periods. 
Not that there is much suggestive of the extreme 
past, as ancient landmarks are now practically ex- 
tinguished. For Broadway, I repeat, is and has 
been essentially the creature of change. 

To traverse Broadway northward from Bowling 
Green is a liberal education in the study of human 
nature as it shows itself in the chief avenues 
of a great city. The Y-shaped form in which it 


surrounds the Green creates two streets, inclosing 
a glimpse of grass and trees, whose restful pre- 
cincts are free to those weary of the pavement. 
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This is the region of cheap steamship ticket 
agents and petty foreign money exchanges, and 
was until recently infested with dishonest tenth- 
rate hotel runners and other sharps, who loitered 
in search of the unwaryimmigrant. The removal 
of the Government Bureau of Emigration from 
the adjacent Battery deprived these gentry of their 
occupation, and had the happy effect of largely 
ridding Broadway of their presence. However, 


it is still common here to encounter groups of 
German or Italian peasants, in Teutonic sobriety 
or Latin gayety of costume, laden with bundles 
and chattering in unfamiliar tongues of their 
present environment and future fate in the New 
World. Soon they merge in the throng which 
grows momentarily denser as we ascend Broad- 
way. 

This being the region of finance is marked by 
more genuine business bustle than any other sec- 
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tion of the thoroughfare. The prevalence of 
knots of well-dressed men standing here and 
there about the sidewalks does not indicate, even 
though they may seem to be doing nothing, that 
they are idle. They are as full of business as the 
most energetic-looking person who rushes past as 
though his life depended on his speed. It is sim- 
ply a custom they have of demurely holding coun- 
cil on the sidewalk. You do not see very many 
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regular shops along here, for brokers’ offices oc- 
cupy most of the store fronts, and through the 
upper windows of many of the houses men can be 
observed anxiously fingering the “tape” as it 
flows out from the stock “ticker” bearing the 
quotations which show where the market is ris- 
ing and where it is falling—figures which may 
mean fortune or ruin to the watcher. The broker 
is a strong feature in the crowd, and he is easily 
distinguishable to those familiar with the place 
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RUSSELL SAGE, 


He is always well dressed, and in many instances 
might be considered foppish by the hypercritical. 
Usually, he has about him an air of prosperity, 
and impresses you as one who takes life in a bluff, 
offhand way, looks upon time as money, has 
plenty of the latter, and believes in getting as 
much pleasure as he possibly can after business 
hours. If young, he often inclines considerably to 
athleticism, although you find a certain percentage 
of languid swells among his fellows. The older 
members of his craft, if, like him, they began as 
well-dressed, well-to-do, easy-going men, usually 
continue in the same groove after they have passed 
middle life, and, should they have been athletic, 
retain their capacity for delivering telling “‘left- 
handers” long beyond their fiftieth year. The 
hard-featured, close-fisted, money-grubbing broker 
is quite another type. He exists in numbers, and 
has a typical representative in Mr. Russell Sage, 
of whom all America has heard, and who is pict- 
ured in our illustrations. He is gray-haired, if 
not gray-bearded, and takes gray views of hu- 
manity. Sometimes his environments are gray, 
as in the case of Mr. Sage, whose offices in this 
part of Broadway look out upon the gravestones 
ef past generations sleeping in Old Trinity 
Churchyard. Even dynamite, which was exploded 
in Mr. Sage’s office not long since by a fanatic 
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who disbelieved in millionaires, has failed to dis- 
turb the gray equanimity of this veteran broker’s 
stolid countenance. 

Turning from Mr. Sage to a no less sombre 
subject—the churchyard, just mentioned, of Old 
Trinity—we find something well worthy a few 
words. ‘he imposing front of the cathedrallike 
church faces the seething mouth of Wall Street. 
A long line of railings here, for nearly half a 
block, skirts the west side of Broadway, and pre- 
serves to the dead a little domain among the 
abodes of the busiest of the living. It is one 
corner sacred to memory in a scene of sordid for- 
getfulness, where sentiment is not understood 
and only the practical present recognized. The 
presence of Trinity Churchyard seems to wield no 
influence upon its uncongenial surroundings. 
The crowd elbows and pushes quite as selfishly 
here as elsewhere. The strife of the near-by ex- 
changes is none the less fierce and noisy. Hu- 
man greed diminishes not a jot, and even Mr. 
Sage, the millionaire, is none the more inclined 
to share his wealth with others simply because 
the view from his windows reminds him of the 
inevitable end toward which he, like all of us, is 
hastening day by day. Trinity Churchyard is for 
dreamers or poets. It has no significance far tlie 
callous crowds and busy toilers of Broadway. Nor 
does the tall figure and distinguished bearing of 
the rector of Old Trinity Church, the Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, as he walks the street to and from tlie 
scene of his clerical labors, abstracted and pre- 
occupied of mien, long and swinging in his stride, 
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and serencly gazing 
above and beyond 
the din, attract a 
whit more attention 
than church or 
churchyard. ‘There 
is no sermon in 
stones, nor in the 
pastor, for the 
throng. 

Broadway, in the 
neighborhood of 
Trinity Church and 
Wall Street, isa 
great quarter for 
messenger boys. 
These uniformed 
Mereurys probably 
move faster here 
than they do in 
other parts of the city—a necessity, maybe, of the 
nature of their errands, as they flit from one bro- 
ker’s office to another, er from exchange to ex- 
change. ‘The pert and neatly dressed office boy, 
who does not wear a uniform, is also much in 
evidence. Of course he belongs not only to the 
realms of finance, but also to the dusty purlieus 
of the law. He may come from the attorney’s 
offices, or from those oceupied by persons of all 
sorts of callings in the great ‘‘sky-scraping ” 
buildings which tower along Broadway. As we 
go further up in the direction of the Post Office 
he will still be met in numbers, and is recogniza- 
ble by his amazing fondness for bending with his 
hands on his knees to gaze into the enticing win- 
dows of the stores which now, to a great extent, be- 
gin to supplant the bankers’, brokers’, express and 
steamship offices of the lower region. He loves, 
too, to patronize the itinerant venders of fruits, 
or cheap “‘ notion” fakirs, who furtively anchor 
their push carts at convenient corners, or any 
other points of vantage, where the watchful po- 
liceman, who has not been “ fixed” in the ortho- 
dox fashion by a weekly payment, has so far neg- 
lected to pursue them with his eagle eye and the 
terrors of his brief authority. When the office 
boy has purchased his banana and duly distributed 
the skin along the pavement he rejoices, and 
goeth whistling with hideous shrillness upon his 
way. Of what consequence, indeed, to him are 
fractured skulls or the distracted ears of the 
public ? 

The stalwart members of the New York police 
force who form the ‘‘ Broadway squad” perform 
other duties besides the energetic chasing and 
suppression of ‘‘ fakirs.” Carefully picked from 
the ‘‘ finest police force in the world,” they thread 
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the maze of traffic, 
rescue and pilot the 
shipwrecked way- 
farer, and arrest the 
mad, unbridled career 
of the most intracta- 
ble of drivers and of 
steeds, 

It is said that be- 
tween the Post Office 
and Wall Street one 
meets ‘‘ everybody ” 
upon Broadway, and 
this probably is true 
during the busy hours 
of the day. Men and 
women of business, 
people from the coun- 
try, distinguished 
foreign visitors, 
strangers who are here because they have been 
extinguished in their own countries, well-dressed 
drones of both sexes, people who never had to 
work, others who don’t want to work, and yet 
others whose shabbimess and weariness suggest 
inability to obtain work, all mix in the common 
vortex upon this section of Broadway. At the 
Post Office there is a confluence of two living 
streams, where that from the densely crowded 
pavement of Park Row, the region of newspapers, 
flows into the greater channel. This is, doubt- 
less, the cause of the extraordinary pressure of 
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dwarfed by the palaces other news- 
papers have reared beside it. Mr. 
Dana is but a unit among passing 
thousands, yet he might claim atten- 
tion from strangers even in a Broad- 
way throng. The strongly knit frame, 
the striking countenance, so full of 
character and force, the bright, quick 
glance, the light, springy step, com- 
plete the ensemble of one whose ap- 
pearance belies his years. 

Another figure approaches from 
the direction of the law courts—a tall, 
lank figure, with a face one is likely 
to look at twice, clean-shaven, large- 
featured, and displaying the virility 
of the Indian. It is the brilliant 
advocate and judge, Roger A. Pryor, 
who graces the bench of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Usually he wears an 
expression of profound thought, as 
though inwardly debating some knotty 
question, and it is probably the fre- 
quent influence of such mental proc- 
esses which has caused him to con- 





| j tract the habit of protruding his under 

j lip in a most peculiar fashion as he 
CROSSING CLEANER. paces Broadway on his way home 

from court. 

Y traffic, both on carriageway and sidewalk, which 


just below this point, at Fulton Street, makes 
Broadway a pandemonium of struggling vehicles, 
vituperative drivers and closely jammed pedestri- 
ans. At evening especially, when trucks and 
business wagons are homeward bound and the 
toilers are massed into a solid army on the re- 
treat, there is a great concentration of traffic, 
just here, en route to Brooklyn Bridge. The ex- 
perienced policeman in charge of this crossing 


: has an arduous task in keeping it clear for the 
| foot passengers who line either curbstone, stand- 
‘ ing in nervous hesitation before they plunge 


into the maelstrom. Messengers are hurrying to 
the Post Office with the mails from innumerable 
business offices; newsboys are scurrying in and 
j out under horses’ feet with startling ‘‘ extras”; tim- 
orous young women, jaded clerks and belated busi- 
ness men join in the universal rush. Clear-cut, 
H above the babel of miscellaneous sounds and gen- 
eral confusion, is heard the clang of the gongs on 
the approaching cable cars. 





Before we go our way we are likely to notice, 
‘ as we pass by City Hall Park, some metropolitan 
| celebrities. The surprisingly agile figure of Ed- 


itor Charles A. Dana of the Sun approaches 
Broadway from where, above the trees of the 
park, rises his modest building, now somewhat DOG FANCIER, 
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THE HEART OF NEW YORK—CROSSING OF BROADWAY AND FIFTIT AVENUE AT MADISON SQUARE, , u ; 

wale 

One must expect to encounter ‘a 
lawyers and journalists hereabouts, on 
. . . ie 

because of the vicinity of the law 4 


courts. ‘There ‘now looms up a 
portly form, a massive head set 
upon square shoulders, a broad, 
florid countenance, combining pug- 
nacity, good nature and acumen. 
A brilliant flash of diamonds, a 
glimpse of scarlet neckwear, and 





the face is gone. Who could it Hi 
have been but William II. Howe, of! 
the convincing pleader, who, in 4 
conjunction with his keen and active ") : 
partner, Abe” IIummel, has so i] 


often saved a client from the hang- 
man’s noose ? 

In the sea of strange faces we 
soon discover one more that is 
familiar. seneath a broad som- 
brero keen eyes flash above a white 
mustache and goatee. It is the face 
ofa man of action, of quick percep- 
tions and decisive methods, whose 
rapid walk and swinging move- 
ments indicate that he is accustom- 
ed to have something to do, and 
somewhere to go, and to cover both 
work and distance within a given ‘YOUR FORTUNE TOLD.” 
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period of time. 
That is Joseph 
Iloward, Jr., the 
veteran and flaneur 
paragraphist of the 
metropolitan press, 
a man who has 
gone through 
many stirring ex- 
periences, but still 
walks Broadway 
none the worse for 
wear. 

Above the Post 
Office the business 
complexion of 
Broad way changes, 
and wholesale com- 
merce asserts itself, 
The names over the 
stores also change, 
and suggest cer- 
tain reflections. You wonder how it has been 
possible for the Hebrew race to have so completely 
monopolized this section of the leading thorough- 
fare of the American metropolis. It is a tribute 
to their genius for absorption. In truth, to such 
an extent has the Anglo-Saxon name given place 
upon the signboards to those of Hebrew origin 
that one might imagine himself in the Jew quar- 
ter of Frankfort-on-the-Main. They who claim 
to have been injured by Hebrew competition as- 
sert that it is a striking fact that the latter race, 
wherever they establish themselves, invariably 
seek the most prominent location, and, moreover, 
flock together in colonies. ‘They will always be 
found en évidence, and always united in their re- 
lentless war against the Aryan race. 

From City Hall Park to Tenth Street Broad- 
way is intersected by numerous crosstown street- 
car lines, and toward six o’clock in the evening 
the corners of the streets which thus gridiron it 
are crowded with passengers awaiting the cars. 
These crowds are mainly composed of women and 
girls, who dwell upon the great east and west 
sides of town. Bright and vivacious, they chat 
and laugh in groups. Some of them have passed 
the day serving in stores; a few have been click- 
ing the keys of typewriters in offices ; others are 
‘‘cloak models” in wholesale mantle houses. 
The “‘ cloak model” is a feminine toiler, who de- 
pends upon her figure for her living quite as 
much as does the artist’s model. She is used for 
the ‘‘ trying on ” of ladies’ cloaks, and must have 
an unusually fine and well-developed ‘‘ shape.” 
Only. occasionally, however, does she mingle in 
the democratic crowd which waits nightly for the 
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street cars; her stately person, attired in excellent 
tuste, 1s usually visible at the close of business 
hours, ascending or- dés¢ending. Broadway, en 
route, perhaps, to Brooklyn or somewhere up- 
town. For the most part the passenger traffic 
on this section of Broadway is made up of busi- 
ness people, although it always las a fair percent- 
age of sightseers and others who cannot strictly 
be classed among the city’s toilers. 

The vista of Broadway, north and south, is 
strikingly full of color, no matter from what 
point you cbserve it. At no place, however, is 
this more marked than where Prince Street inter- 
sects. Away toward the Battery rises on either 
side a line of imposing ‘buildings, palaces of stone 
and marble, varied in design and height, diversi- 
fied as the rainbow in color. Soaring skyward, 
with tower and minaret, they bring to the mind 
the enterprise, ingenuity and wealth of this vast 
metropolis, Before these stately structures surge 
ceaselessly the rapids of city life, dashing over all 
obstacles, a stream of many colors, flashing in the 
sun as it thunders by, to Jose itself in the hazy 
distance of the panorama and leave you wonder- 
ing, confused. Look in the other direction and 
note the gradnal alteration in the ensemble of the 
busy scene, where the white delicate spire of 
Grace Church pierces the atmosphere, an emblem 
of the spiritual in the very stronghold of the ma- 
terial. Yonder, northward, lies our course, where 
Broadway, though still commercial, casts off some- 
what its sterner mood to become the gangway of 
fashion and of leisure. 

At Tenth Street the fashionable shopper and 
the equine equipage which is her natural accom- 
paniment begin to appear. Not so very long since 
this part of Broadway was considered far in the 
uptown district. Now it is the extreme ‘‘ down- 
town” limit of 
“uptown.” Turn- 
ing into Union 
Square, you must 
pass the once- 
famed ‘* Rialto ” 
where still lounge 
and linger many 
members of the 
dramatic profes- ity |, 
i rho, alas! wali 
sion, W ya Lay Me) 
were never granted eit) 
the opportunity of a 
appearing on the PY 
boards in the réles 
of Shakespeare’s 
Venetian Jew to 
inform Signor An- 
tonie, in tragic ac- 
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cents, that he had 
rated him many and 
many & time upon an- 
other ‘*‘Rialto.’’ 
However, in no call- 
ing can we all reach 
the top. Here we find 
ourselves on what is 
now called the ‘‘ Low- 
er” Rialto; of its 
“‘Upper” counterpart 
we shall speak ere 
long. All are actors 
here, strutting an un- 
official stage, where 
“make-up,” foot- 
lights and the other 
illusory theatrical ac- 
cessories are dispensed 
with, where the drama 
is that of real life, and 
the plot but too often closely resembles tragedy. 
Some of these histrions are well dressed ; others 
are seedy of aspect ; many have engagements, still 
more have none. They chat and gossip in groups 
of two and three, congratulating, commiserating, 
full of high hope, overwhelmed with blank de- 
spair. What a variety of faces! Cannot we dis- 
tinguish the low comedian in that round, beaming 
countenance, with the merry twinkle in the eye ? 
and again, the blighted tragedian in those aqui- 
line, rather cadaverous features, ever wearing a 
heroic scowl ? There are men who have “ starred,” 
‘*supports uninnumerable, small beginners who 
have risen to reasonable eminence, and dreamers 
who at first had Hamlet in their souls, yet, at the 
present moment, so bad are the times, would not 
despise the offer of a job to carry a pike in a pan- 
tomime. The proximity of numerous theatrical 
agencies is one reason for the presence of so many 
gentlemen of the sock and buskin ; the other is 
custom and old attachment to a particular lo- 
cality. 

Where Broadway, crossing Fourteenth Street, 
forms the western side of Union Square, the fash- 
ionable shopping district fairly begins. Stylish 
stores, which seem to have the field to them- 
selves, are the objective points for these fair prom- 
enaders who, like gay butterflies, flit to and fro. 
If this promenading means work, as the majority 
of them consider it, one would imagine their 
pleasures to be frivolous indeed. And so, doubt- 
less, they are, for the Miss McFlimseys of the 
metropolis are well represented among the but- 
terflies of Upper Broadway. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, for the grace, beauty and tasteful 
costuming which they contribute to the pano- 
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rama, the artist and 
lover of the pict- 
uresque must feel 
indebted. They are 
thoroughly in touch 
with the altered as- 
pect of the thor- 
oughfare, and seem 
to harmonize with 
the still life around 
them; for the 
houses, the store 
windows, the flow- 
ers and greenery of 
the uptown public 
squares have each 
and all a certain 
element of holiday. 
Truly, Broadway 32 
continues a business 

thoroughfare, but business is conducted upon 
quite another idea, apparently, from that which 
controls its operations downtown. Everyone is 
more polite, more calm, is taking the world ea- 
sier, and is influenced by the brighter side of 
things, always uppermost here. A fashionable 
candy and soda-water store, through the doors of 
which a charming assemblage of ladies is always 
to be seen, indulging a reprehensible taste, would 
have no excuse for existing in the lower parts of 
this street. In its present location it is appar- 
ently a necessary institution. London Truth, in 
a recent issue, remarked that the English capital 
was, at the time of 
writing, considerably 
beautified by the pres- 
ence of many fair 
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Americans, who, ev- 
ery day during the 
fashionable hours, 


were popularizing the 
use of ice-cream soda 
water, by their own 
example, to quite an 
alarming extent. The 
writer in 7ru/h, were 
he to visit New York, 
would hardly be sur- 
prised that a custom 
so firmly intrenched 
here should be im- 
ported into England 
when the American 
woman goes there. 
He might even be 
justified in wondering 
why the candy maker 
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himself had not been brought along as a necessary 
adjunct to the suite of the fair invaders of Albion. 

Feminine fatigue, however, incidental to a pa- 
rade of Upper Broadway, needs something more 
substantial than candy to adequately support it. 
Soon after noon, therefore, a flitting of tailor- 
made forms, of Parisian gowns, of wonderful 
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W. D, HOWELLS, 


bonnets, takes place in the direction of a favorite 
restaurant. Without this meeting place, where 
the arduous toils of the morning are forgotten, 
the general situation reviewed, and plans for the 
afternoon arranged, life would, indeed, be a 
cheerless thing for the fair sex who brighten 
Broadway. Here the effects of candy are neu- 
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tralized. The scene within is animated; the 
murmur of conversation, the noiseless ministra- 
tions of expert waiters, the soft rustle of millinery, 
the constant influx and efflux of guests, go on 
incessantly until almost sundown. 

The Italian fortune teller, often to be found in 
this neighborhood, with her stand of bullfinches 
and paroquets, is one of those “ fakirs” who 
specially interest the fair sex. At the magic 
dropping of a coin into the woman’s hand the 
birds descend from their perch, where they are 
stationed in the full enjoyment of freedom, to 
sagaciously pick out a card from the heap that 
lies beneath them, and which unerringly predicts 
the destiny of the curious. The dog dealer, with 
his pugs, fox terriers and ‘“skyes,” his poodles 
and belligerent-looking ‘‘ bulls,” frequents these 
curbstones to charm the hearts and elicit the verbal 
adulation of the enthusiastic ladies who “ delight 
in dogs.” Veterinary surgeons will tell you that 
you should never buy from one of these “ fakirs,” 
unless he presents you with a certified pedigree 
as well:as a canine in return for your dollars. 
But, bless you; the ladies could not find it in 
their hearts to mistrust the genuineness of those 
‘*cunning little animals,” and so the fakir’s task 
is a light one. He is one of those transgressors 
whose way is not hard. 

Changes of scenery are frequent upon Broad- 
way, and one of the most notable appears after 
Fourteenth Street has been left behind. The 
roadway traffic is still considerable, but of a dif- 
ferent order. The heavier vehicles are fewer, 
and trucks have all but disappeared. Private 
carriages, hansoms and hacks now mingle in the 
stream, and are standing before the doors of the 
select retail drygoods, jewelry, furniture and art 
stores, This part of Broadway, lying between 
Union and Madison Squares, ending either way 
in a glimpse of foliage and open space, conveys 
the impression of having been once a quiet fresi- 
dential avenue, an impression supported by the 
old-fashioned, dull-brown-colored house at Nine- 
teenth Street, which stands in an open lot with 
grassy plats surrounded by railings. It is such a 
house you might expect to see in the suburbs, 
but it looks as odd where it is as a blooming rose- 
bush would between the rails of the cable cars. 
Its high steps, old-fashioned halle door, all win- 
dows and Quakerlike air of prim simplicity are 
utterly out of sympathy with the modernized 
street on which it stands, Its site conld be sold 
at almost any price for business purposes, but still 
the old house remains. Y 

Broadway from this point widens, and de- 
houches upon Madison Square, where it is met by 
« cross fire of traffic from the great shopping ar- 
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tery of Twenty-third Street and the select pre- 
cincts of Fifth Avenue. This is an area of pleas- 
ure grounds and of beantiful mansions, fast being 
deserted by citizens whose privacy has: suffered 
from the relentless advance of trade. It-is well- 
nigh startling to contemplate the changes a few 
years have wrought in beautiful Madison Square. 
Even on the north side, the last to hold ont 
against utilitarianism, bills announcing the desire 
of the owners to sell their houses are beginning to 
appear in the windows. ‘The star of fashion sets 
northward, and the prestige of the broad, deep 
brownstone mansions is doomed. The park in 
front of them, its sward, trees, fountain, pond, 
water lilies and brilliant flowers, will remain for 
the masses, just as Broadway will, long after Madi- 
son Square is surrendered wholly to commerce. 
One of the most famous street crossings in 
New York is at Twenty-third Street, where 
Broudway and the latter highway intersect each 
other at sharpangles. It is the heart of the city, 
the centre where all sorts and conditions moment- 
arily commingle. The time to view it with most 
pleasure and profit is when, in springtime, the 
peculiar light green of the first foliage of the year 
beautifies Madison Square, contrasting with the 
pure white of the Fifth Avenue Hotel and the 
red-brown walls of the Brunswick. The color of 
the moving masses which occupy the pavements, 
of the yellow street cars and the dashing equi- 
pages is kaleidoscopic. There are the usual 
loiterers at the hotel portico; the proud dames of 
Gotham, who toil not nor spin, arrayed in all 
their glory, descend from Upper Fifth Avenue ; 
the gilded, faultlessly attired youth of the Four 
Hundred, the d/asé clubmen, are all together in 
the general crowd that never diminishes in num- 
bers nor disappears for an instant. But the 
throng is not wholly of a worldly character. 
What English Protestant prelate ever looked more 
gravely well bred and distinguished than does the 
Bishop of New York, the man of graceful periods, 
of distinguished presence and charming address ? 
Dr. Potter’s is a personality one cannot pass in 
the largest crowd without observation. General 
Horace Porter, the apostle of postprandial elo- 
quence, is pretty sure to pass as we watch the 
crowd. When he goes over to the majority the 
public dinner tables of the metropolis will be set 
with mourning covers for a period. Who does 
not know the name, if not the appearance, of 
genial Judge David McAdam, who dispenses jus- 
tice with an even hand from the bench of the 
Supertor Court, and has exorcised the demon of 
superstition at the gathering of the famous Thir- 
teen Club? And as for after-dinner speeches, 
how often has he not set the table in a roar? 

















Quiet, thoughtful, unobtrusive, self-possessed, 
dreaming of future heroes and heroines yet un- 
evolved from his busy brain, comes William Dean 
Howells, the most prominent novelist of America. 
A Westerner by birth, a Bostonian by instinct and 
a New Yorker by selection, his presence lends a 
touch of romance to this scene, so virile with real- 
ity. There is something, after all, for every ob- 
server here. ‘Those who dearly love a millionaire 
will be gladdened by the occasional advent of John 
Jacob Astor, the present resident representative 
of the great family whose fame is universal, who 
have “‘ grown up” with New York, and are doubt- 
less the largest holders of urban real estate in 
America. Unlike his distinguished cousin, he 
prefers this metropolis to London. 

A little further and we are in the so-called 
Tenderloin Precinct, and also on the ‘‘ Upper” 
Rialto. Again our friends the actors, off duty or 
out of a job, remind us of their presence, but the 
assemblage here is more select, perhaps, than on 
the ‘‘ Lower” Rialto. The owners of the shops 
hereabout have more than once sought to inter- 
fere with the innocent pastimes of the members 
of the ‘‘ profession” who love to while away an 
idle hour. The storekeepers maintain handsome 
establishments and complain that the beauties of 
their windows are obscured by so many persons 
standing around in groups. ‘To the casual ob- 
server the injury may not appear very evident, 
but the merchants insist that it exists. For our- 
selves, we are rather interested in observing the 
actors, and fall into much the same train of 
thought which occupied us on the Lower Rialto. 
Never before, we learn, were so many actors out 
of engagements as during the present year, al- 
though, as a rule, all those we 
see are well dressed and pros- 
perous-looking. For the matter 
of that, some are absolute swells, 
for upon the Upper Rialto may 
often be met the genuine aris- 
tocracy of the dramatic craft. 
Calm, dignified, and yet, withal, 
instinct with human kindliness 
and sympathy, we see the rather 
rectorlike features of A. M. 
Palmer. You would much soon- 
er take him for the eminent 
pastor of a fashionable church 
than for what he actually is—a 
theatrical impresario and mana- 
ger. That is the king of Ameri- 
can farce comedy—clever. hn- 
morous Edward Harrigan, who 
created one of the most orig- 
inal types ever seen upon the 
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American stage and has convulsed countless audi- 
ences with his quaint conceits. At the corner of 
a cross street stands a hotel of the plainer type, 
which always has loungers around its doors. They 
have something of a ‘*‘ horsy ” look, are much ad- 
dicted to keeping their hands in their pockets and 
wearing their hats on the side of their heads. These 
gentlemen have long been accustomed to rendez- 
vous here, and while mostly engaged in specula- 
tions on the race track, they are not supposed to 
wholly eschew gambling of other kinds. Like 
the actors, they are a distinctive feature of Broad- 
way above Madison Square. 

Hotels and theatres, theatres and hotels, crowd 
upon each other as Broadway stretches away to 
Forty-second Street. At the junction of Sixth 
Avenue, close by the uptown station of the Elev- 
vated Railroad, the newsboys purchase their sup- 
plies of the evening papers at a kind of im- 
promptu distributing agency, where business is 
transacted on the sidewalk. Here these typical 
specimens of the Gotham gamin indulge in jokes 
and horseplay ere they start out upon their quest 
for customers, rousing the echoes with their sharp 
cries, 

Of Broadway by lamplight there is little to be 
told, excepting of that section known as the ‘len- 
derloin, while much that might be told of the 
Tenderloin cannot find a place here. After dark 
Broadway is brilliant in this famous section. 
Electric lights from street and windows show a 
pleasure-seeking crowd in gala dress; reputable 
citizens pass en route to or coming from the thea- 
tres, according to the hour; diamonds flash from 
the throats and fingers of thoee who live by vice 
of one kind or another; the curious, the d/asé, 
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the ignorant and the overwise mingle in a heter- 
ogeneous mass ; the cable sings beneath the road- 
way, urging forward the eternal clanging cars. 
Delmonico’s is crowded with fashion ; we can see 
the feasters through the windows ; from the hotel 
corridors to the street, and from the street to the 
hotel corridors, comes and goes a constant stream 
of callers; the playhouses are in full swing, so 
are the concert halls, and down cross streets to 
the westward there may be gambling hells in 
operation. Outside the Venetian palace of the 
New York Herald, at Thirty-fifth Street, stands 
a gayly decorated restaurant on wheels, an all- 
night refuge for the hungry in search of a cheap 
meal. This van, of which an illustration is given, 
is known as the ‘‘Owl” and receives as liberal a 
patronage from one class as the costly restau- 
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ON BROADWAY. 


rants and hotel dining rooms of the district do 
from another. Broadway in the Tenderloin at 
night is true to its character, and remains a street 
of vivid contrasts. 

After all this garish light, these sounds and 
scenes of revelry, we somehow fancy that the 
park of Madison Square looks strangely sombre 
in the background, with its dark trees and silent 
shadows. So much for Upper Broadway. Down- 
town you could count the pedestrians, and almost 
the only street traffic is that of the cars. The 
house fronts are black and silent, and save for 
the public lamps you would walk in gloom. The 
panorama is a dreary desert, its receding vista 
faintly shown by a string of twinkling lights like 
distant stars. A little bit of Broadway is resting 
for a short time. 





CABLE RAILROAD CROSSING. 





























‘** BENOLD, O MAIDEN, AND LISTEN TO MY VOICE.’ 


” 


THE MUMMY. 


By VIRGINIA BALLEN, 


“Sir ven, see if you cannot detect a like- 
ness between the mummy and Isabel.” 

A group of young people were gathered around 
the stiff brown form in its case. One young girl 
knelt at the side, to get a better view of the dry 
but well-preserved side face. Glancing teasingly 
the while at Isabel, she called to Sir lIngh, talk- 
ing ardently to another man, near the young 
people, who, half in fun, half in earnest, had 
noticed a likeness between the profile of the 
Vol. XXXVIII., No. 6—46. 


mummy and the somewhat Jewish features of 
Isabel Vancouver. 

Sir Hugh Chesterfield, brilliant scholar and an- 
tiquarian, turned his massive, slightly deformed 
shoulders and grand head impatiently from his 
companion toward the others. 

‘‘T have often noticed that the features are 
more Jewish than Egyptian, and now you speak 
of it, there is a resemblance between the sunken 
dry face and Miss Isabel’s beauty.” 
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‘The remark was made indifferently as he turned 
back to his companion. 

Isabel had been taken, a baby, from an orphan- 
age by Mrs. Vancouver, a childless widow. Her 
parentage was unknown, ‘The girl had a patri- 
cian face, and as she grew into womanhood she 
showed, by gesture, manner, tone, the evidence of 
good blood. Proud, beautiful, affectionate, in- 
telligent, she was loved as a dear daughter by 
Mrs. Vancouver. 

They were visiting now, with many others, at 
the quaint old mansion of Sir Hugh, who was the 
son of a friend of Mrs. Vancouver’s youth. Re- 
turning from a sojourn of many years spent in 
travel and research, he had written asking her to 
assume the hostess for him in the opening of his 
great house. 

Sir Hugh proved to be, to a girl of Isabel’s 
temperament, strongly attractive. She listened 
with keen delight to his brilliant conversation as 
he unfolded in a manner without pedantry his 
immense fund of knowledge to his interested 
gests. 

Sometimes the eyes of the two met. If any 
electric flash passed between them the effect of it 
was carefully dispelled by both, in an assumed 
frivolous manner of the girl and an indifferent 
remark of the man. 

This byplay was only perceived by the sharp, 
amused eyes of Mrs. Vancouver, who saw nothing 
incongruous in the wedding of these two. She 
stid once to Isabel : 

‘* Why do you treat Sir Hugh in such a strange 
manner? Why do you not talk to him as you 
can talk, interestingly, intelligently ? You act 
to him as if you were the veriest booby,” patting 
the girl’s flushed cheek. 

“It is not probable,” answered Isabel, * that 
he is interested in understanding women’s char- 
acters. All his interest is centred in the remains 
of humanity of a thousand years ago.” , 

‘There you wrong Sir ugh, Isabel. Few men 
would remember me gratefully, as he has done, 
for a paltry service I did his mother; and what 
landowner does more for his tenants? You 
should not speak so of ILugh,” indignantly. 

And she was more indignant when, some days 
after, broaching the subject to Hugh of his in- 
difference to Isabel, he answered : 

*«My dear friend, there can be nothing in com- 
mon between a beautiful society woman and an 
old humpbacked bookworm like myself.” 

Although Sir Hugh called the girl a society 
woman, he knew there was much under her sur- 
face manner, having listened to her conversation, 
noticed the books she read, and once having seen 
an article of hers, handed to him by Mrs, Van- 
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couver, on his dear subject of ‘The Pyramids,” 
which showed a perception of ‘the mystery of 
Egyptian history which surprised him. 

However, as, aside from her beauty and woman- 
liness, she showed traits even more charmin: to 
him, and the danger of her presence became more 
apparent, his manner grew colder. His somewhat 
deformed figure was morbidly exaggerated in his 
mind. He saw himself disgusting, repulsive to 
her. And she as morbidly and miserably thought 
that she appeared to him childish, foolish, a waif, 
a lowborn creature, having no interest to a man 
possessed with a grand mind and the blue blood 
of generations. 

Sometimes Mrs. Vancouver’s amusement over 
them developed into a hearty laugh, but as the 
weeks went by and she saw no prospect of the 
hoped-for climax, and Isabel’s cheeks began to 
show the ‘‘ worm in the bud,” she became anx- 
ious, 

“If men have the making or marring of their 
happiness, and the woman’s, why are they born 
the bigger idiot of the two ?” she thought. 

But the force of circumstances at last brought 
them together. In a visit to one of the tenants 
Isabel exposed herself, unknown to her friends, to 
scarlet fever. The third night after she was 
awakened from a heavy, troubled sleep by a 
dream, or vision, which her disturbed state of 
mind and fever-threatened brain produced. With 
beating heart she listened to a languorons, rich 
voice by her bed. The outline of a graceful, misty 
form, glowing eyes, from a white headdress, ap- 
peared in the moonlight. 

** Behold, O maiden, and listen to my voice. I 
also. have grieved and been afflicted because of 
the burden of love. In the days of Pharaoh I 
was one of the children of Israel, but the more 
my life was made bitter because of my great love 
for a youth who worshiped the graven images of 
Egypt. When Moses led the children forth from 
the land of Egypt, and my kinsmen sought me to 
go with them, I denied my God in the market 
place because I sought to stay with my beloved. 
Therefore Moses brought down upon me the 
wrath of God. My beloved beseeched me to so- 
journ in the land of Egypt, and I dared the evil 
which was brought upon me, and did sojourn in 
the land of Egypt, denying my God, worshiping 
with the idolaters for the sake of my beloved. 
Therefore was this evil brought upon me. When 
my beauty faded and I waxed aged and died I was 
interred in the tombs of the pyramids, according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the people of 
Egypt, who believe the soul is lost with the flesh, 
therefore preserving the body until Oceris shall 
call the chosen, trusting not the true God to res- 
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urrect the dust from which He formed us. 
Therefore, O maiden, has this evil come upon 
me, that I must wander in anguish of spirit 
until the flesh which holds me in bondage is de- 
stroyed utterly. Go, therefore, and consume by 
fire the preserved flesh. And also thy lover will 
be brought to thee. Hearken, therefore, unto 
the words of my month, O maiden who art de- 
scended from the children of Israel. Do that 
which I command thee, that my long tribulation 
may be ended.” 

The misty form faded ; the sad, rich voice died 
away. 

When the morning came the vision of the night 
seemed still real to Isabel. She thought of nothing, 
in her feverish state, but of burning the mammy, 
which, in connection with other relies, she had 
often been jealous of. Pleading a headache, she 
remained in her room all day, admitting no one, 
Wheu the great house was still she crept up the 
long stairs to the museum. It would be easy to 
burn the mummy in the large fireplace and go 
back undiscovered. But the sharp ears of old 
Jolin, the valued but uncomfortably supersti- 
tious servant of Sir Hugh, heard her. Le list- 
ened, shaking, to the creeping footsteps on the 
stairs, and a few minutes afterward his own feet 
were stealing bravely the same way. He opened 
the door of the museum, whence a slight noise 
came, and fearfully protruded his head through 
as small an opening as was possible. The sight 
that met his eyes compelled him to keep it there 
some moments In sheer horror. 

Isabel had pushed the stiff, unbending figure 
into the fireplace, upright, and set fire to the lower 
part of the standing form. And now, as the 
flames burned the lower limbs, the torso slipped 
down to the knees. The heat relaxing its rigid- 
ity, the scrawny arms of the mummy writhed 
over the grating, and the head turned slowly as 
it burned, making the sunken eyes seemingly 
glance from side to side. Isabel, in white, stood 
gazing with distended, fascinated eyes, the flames 
playing weirdly over her. 
head of old John added to this picturesque grew- 
With quaking legs he ambled down 
to his master’s room, where Chesterfield was burn- 
ing the midnight oil, and without knocking went 
up tohim. At first the trembling whisper of the 
old servant did not rouse him from his deep 
study of. the volume before him. At last he 
looked up impatiently. ‘Indeed, master, ’tis no 
doptical olusion ”—his tongue was slightly twisted 
with excitement —’tis no doptical olusion this 
time. May I be struck dead if there isn’t a spirit 
in the big room, calling up a devil from the fire !” 
Had John told him of the spirit being in any 


The horror-stricken 


someness. 
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other quarter of the house he would have been 
greeted, as he was customarily when he came to 
his master with his periodical tales of ghosts, 
with, “‘Go to the d—1, with your optical delu- 
sions!” But the presence of anyone save himself 
umong his cherished antiquities roused his ire. 
Hastily taking his night lamp, he hurried up to 
the museum. 

Isabel still stood before the fireplace, with 
clasped hands and raised head, listening to the 
nearing footsteps. Sir Hugh opened the door. 
The empty cave lay open on the floor; some 
shreds of the 
grate. 

With face aflame with wrath he strode uw to 
Isabel. ‘The girl put out her hands as if she ex- 
pected lim to strike her. The fear in her un- 
naturally brilliant eyes touched him strangely. 
He felt a desire to crush her in his arms, half in 
anger, half in love. 

“Are you out of your senses, Isabel? Why 
have you done this? Is it not enough that I 
must be tortured with your presence, but you 
must destroy in a 
which you know 
from this house 

Bewildered, she turned to escape, but as she 


vyrapping had blown across the 


freak of diabolical malice that 
I treasure so much? Go away 
-go, before you drive me mad !” 


ran she reeled and fainted. 


Hugh carried her down the long stairs. As he 
went the color burned back in her cheeks; she 


began to murm feverishly, with closed eyes, 
something about a dream. 

‘‘Wugh,” her lips framed, faintly, ‘1 loved 
you, and the mummy told me—told me 
it. Now you w 


to burn 





| care for me, perhaps.” 

Ile laid her down on her bed, and, with blood 
searcely beating slower than her feverish pulse, 
bent and kissed her. 

In the following weeks the existence of one life 
and the happiness of afiother lay in danger. 

Isabel shrieke in her delirium : 

** Tle will never forgive me! He told me to go 
And then she took his hand as 
<iside and begged: ‘‘I did not 
know what I was doing. Will you ask him to 


away—go away ! 
he sat by her 


forgive me ?” 

After many days of suspense she was at last 
the girl understood that in 
some way their attitude toward each other was 
changed. Ilugh no longer avoided her eyes, and 
she was able to talk to him quietly and happily. 
She could not help seeing his love for her in his 
eyes, and in some way she no longer felt con- 


convalescent, and 


strained to conceal hers. 

One day she asked him, ‘ But can you forgive 
me for burning your old mummy ?” and he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes ; sweetheart, if-——” 
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MAUSOLEUM OF THEODORIC. 


GHOSTS OF RAVENNA. 


By VERNON LEE. 


My oldest impression of Ravenna, before it be- 
came in my eyes the abode of living friends as 
well as of outlandish ghosts, is of a melancholy 
epring sunset at Classe. 

Classe, which Dante and Boccaccio call in less 
Latin fashion Chiassi, is the place where of old 
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the fleet (classis) of the Romans and Ostrogoths 
rode at anchor in the Adriatic. It is represented 
in the mosaic of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, dating 
from the reign of Theodoric, by a fine city wall of 
gold ¢essere (facing the representation of Theod- 
oric’s town palace with the looped-up embroi- 
dered curtains) and a strip of ultramarine sea, 
with two rowing boats and one white blown-out 
sail upon it. Ravenna, which is now an inland 
town, was at that time built in a lagoon ; and we 
must picture Classe in much the same relation to 
it that Malamocco or the port of Lido is to Ven- 
ice ; the open sea harbor, where big ships and flo- 
tillas were stationed, while smaller craft wound 
through the channels and sand banks up to the 
city. But now the lagoon has dried up, the Adri- 
atic has receded, and there remains of Classe not 
a stone, save, in the midst of stagnant canals, 
rice marsh and brown bog land, a gaunt and deso- 
late church, with a ruinous, mildewed house and 
a crevassed round tower by its side. It seemed to 
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me that first time, and has 
ever since seemed, no Chris- 
tian church, but the temple 
of the great Roman goddess 
Fever. The gates stood 
open, as they do all day lest 
inner damp consume the 
building, and a beam from 
the low sun slanted across 
the oozy brown nave, and 
struck, a round spot of glit- 
tering green, on the mosaic 
of the apse. ‘There, in the 
half-dome, stood rows and 
rows of lambs, each with its 
little tree and lilies, shining 
out white from the brilliant 
green grass of paradise, 
great streams of gold and 
blue circling around them, 
and widening overhead into 
lakes of peacock splendor. 
The slanting sunbeam 
which burnished that spot 
of mosaic fell also across 
the altar steps, brown and 
green in their wet mildew 
like the ceiling above. The 
floor of the church, sunk 
below the level of the 
road, was as a piece of boggy ground, leaving 
the feet damp, and breathing a clammy horror on 
the air. Outside, the sun was setting behind a 
bank of solid gray clouds, faintly reddening their 
rifts and sending a few rose-colored streaks into 
the pure yellow evening sky. Against that sky 
stood out the long russet line, the delicate cupo- 
laed silhouette of the sear pine wood recently 
blasted by frost. On the other side the marsh 
stretched out beyond sight, confused in the dis- 
tance with gray clouds, its lines of bare spectral 
poplars picked out upon its green and the gray- 
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ness of the sky. All round the church lay brown 
grass, livid pools, green rice fields covered with 
clear water reflecting the red sunset streaks ; and 
overhead, driven by storm from the sea, circled 
the white gulls; ghosts, yon might think, of the 
white-sailed galleys of Theodoric still haunting 
the harbor of Classis. 

Since then, as I hinted, Ravenna has become 
the home of dear friends, to which I periodically 
return, in autumn or winter or blazing summer, 
without taking thought for any of the ghosts. 
And the impressions of Ravenna are mainly those 
of life; the voices of children, 
the plans of farmers, the squab- 
bles of local politics. I am waked 
in the morning by the noises of 
the market, and opening my 
shutters, look down upon green 
umbrellas, and awnings spread 
over baskets of fruit and vege- 
tables, and heaps of ironware, 
and stalls of colored stuffs and 
gaudy kerchiefs. ‘The streets are 
by no means empty. A steam 
tram car puffs slowly along the 
widest of them; and in the nar- 
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squeeze against a house to make room for a clat- 
tering pony cart, a jingling ecariole, or one of 
those splendid bullock wagons, shaped like on 
old-fashioned canon cart with spokeless wheels 
and metal studdings. 

There are no medizval churches in Ravenna and 
few medieval houses. The older palaces, though 
practically fortified, have a vague look of Roman 
villas; and the whole town is painted a delicate 
rose and apricot color, which, especially if you 
have come from the sad-colored cities of Tuscany, 
gives it a Venetian and (if I may say so) chintz- 
petticoat, flowered-kerchief cheerfulness. And the 
life of the people, when you come in contact with 
it, also leaves an impression of provincial, rustic 
bustle. The Romagnas are full of erude social- 
ism. The change from rice to wheat growing has 
produced agricultural diseontent ; and eonspiracy 
has been in the blood of these people ever since 
Dante answered the Romagnole Guido that his 
country would never have peace in its heart. The 
ghosts of Byzantine emperors and exarchs, of 
Gothic kings and medizval tyrants, must be laid, 
one would think, by socialist meetings and elec- 
tioneering squabbles ; and, perhaps, by another 
movement, as modern and as revolutionary, which 
also centres in this big historical village, the re- 
claiming of marsh land, which may bring about 
changes in mode of living and thinking such as 
socialism can never succeed in; nay, for all one 
knows, changes in climate, in sea and wind and 
clouds. ‘‘ Bonification,” reclaiming, that is the 
great word in Ravenna; and I had scarcely ar- 
rived last autumn before I found myself whirled 
off, among dogearts and chars @ bancs, to view 
reclaimed land in the cloudless, pale-blue, ice-cold 
weather. Onward we trotted, with a great con- 
sulting of maps and discussing of expenses and 
production, through the flat green fields and 
meadows marked with haystacks; jolting along 
a deep sandy track, all that remains of the Roméa, 
the pilgrims’ way from Venice to Rome, where 
marsh and pool begin to interrupt the well-kept 
pastures, and the line of pine woods to come 
nearer and nearer. Over the fields, the frequent 
canals and hidden ponds circled guils and wild 
fowl ; and at every farm there was a little crowd 
of pony carts and of gaitered sportsmen returning 
from the marshes. A sense of reality, of the 
present, of useful, bread-giving, fever-curing ac- 
tivity, came by sympathy, as I listened to friends’ 
chatter and saw field after field, farm after farm, 
pointed out where, but awhile ago, only swamp 
grass and bushes grew, and cranes and wild duck 
nested. In ten, twenty, fifty -years, they went 
on ealeulating, Ravenna will be able to dimin- 
ish by so much the town rates; the Romagnas 
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will be able to support so many more thousands 
of inhabitants merely by employing the rivers to 
deposit arable soil torn from the mountain val- 
leys; the rivers—Po and his followers, as Dante 
called them—which have so long turned this 
country into marsh; the rivers which in a thou- 
sand years cut off Ravenna from her sea. 

We returned home, greedy for tea, and mightily 
in conceit with progress. But before us, at a 
turn of the road, appeared Ravenna, its towers 
and cupolas against a bank of clouds, a piled-up 
heap of sunset fire ; its canal, barred with flame, 
leading into its black vagueness, a spectre city. 
And there, to the left, among the bare trees, 
loomed the great round tomb of Theodoric. We 
jingled on, silent and overcome by the deathly 
December chill. 

That is the odd thing about Ravenna. It is 
more than any of the Tuscan towns, more than 
most of the Lombard ones, modern, full of rough, 
dull modern life ; and the Past which haunts it 
comes from so far off, from a world with which 
we have no contact. Those pillared basilicas, 
which look like modern village churches from the 
street, with their almost Moorish arches, their 
enameled splendor of many-colored mosaics, their 
lily fields and peacockg’ tails in mosquelike domes, 
affect one as great stranded hulks come floating 
across Eastern seas and drifted ashore among the 
marsh and rice fields. The grapes and ivy berries, 
the pouting pigeons, the palm trees and pecking 
peacocks, all this early symbolism with its associa- 
tion of Bacchic, Eleusinian mysteries, seems, 
quite as much as the actual fragments of Grecian 
capitals, the disks and gratings of porphyry and 
alabaster, so much flotsam and jetsam cast up 
from the shipwreck of an older antiquity than 
Rome’s ; remnants of early Hellas, of Ionia, per- 
haps of Tyre. 

I used to feel this particularly in Sant’ Apolli- 
nare Nuovo, or, as it is usually called, Classe 
Dentro, the long basilica built by Theodoric, out- 
rivaled later by Justinian’s octagon Church of 
St. Vitalis. There is something extremely Hel- 
lenic in feeling (however un-Grecian in form) in 
the pearly fairness of the delicate silvery-white 
columns and capitals; in the gleam of white on 
golden ground, and, reticulated with jewels and em- 
broideries, of the long band of mosaic virgins and 
martyrs running above them. The virgins, with 
their Byzantine names—Sancta Anastasia, Sancta 
Anatolia, Sancta Eulalia, Sancta Euphemia—have 
big kohled eyes and embroidered garments, fan- 
tastically suggesting some Eastern hieratic danc- 
ing girl; but they follow each other in single file 
(each with her lily or rosebush sprouting from 
the green mosaic), with erect, slightly balanced 
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gait, like the maidens of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion, carrying, one would say, votive offerings to 
the altar, rather than crowns of martyrdom ; all 
stately, sedate, as if drilled by some priestly ballet 
master ; all with the same wide eyes and set smile 
as of early (ireek sculpture. There is no attempt 
to distinguish one from the other. There are no 
gaping wounds, tragic attitudes, wheels, swords, 
pinchers, or other attributes of martyrdom. And 
the male saints on the wall opposite are equally 
unlike medizval Sebastians and Lawrences, going, 
one behind the other, in shining white togas, to 
present their crowns to Christ on His throne. 
Christ also, in this Byzantine art, is never the 
Saviour. He sits, an angel on each side, on His 
golden seat, clad in purple and sandaled with 
gold, serene, beardless, wide-eyed, like some dis- 
tant descendant of the Olympic Jove. 

This Chureh of St. Apollinaris contains a little 
chapel specially dedicated to the saint, which 
sums up that curious impression of Hellenic, pre- 
Christian cheerfulness. It is inerusted with por- 
phyry and ygiallo antico, framed with delicate 
carved ivy wreaths along the sides, and railed in 
with an exquisite piece of alabaster openwork of 
vines and grapes, as on an antique altar. And in 
a corner of this little temple, which seems to be 
waiting for some painter enamored of Greece and 
marble, stands the episcopal seat of the patron 
saint of the church, the saint who took his name 
from Apollo; an alabaster seat, wide-curved and 
delicate, in whose back you expect to find, so 
striking is the resemblance, the relief of dancing 
satyrs of the chair of the Priest of Dionysus. 

As I was sitting one morning, as was my wont, 
in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, which (like all Ra- 
vena churches) is always empty, a woman came 
in, with a woolen shawl over her head, who, after 
hunting anxiously about, asked me where she 
would find the parish priest. ‘‘ It is,” she said, 
‘‘for the Madonna’s milk. My husband is a la- 
borer out of work ; he has been ill, and the worry 
of it all has made me unable to nurse my little 
baby. I want the priest, to ask him to get the 
Madonna to give me back my milk.” I thought, 
as I listened to the poor creature, that there was 
but little hope of motherly sympathy from that 
Byzantine Madonna in her purple and gold mag- 
nificance, seated cerémoniously on her throne like 
an antique Cybele. 

Little by little one returns to one’s first impres- 
sion, and recognizes that this thriving little pro- 
vincial town, with its socialism and its donifica- 
tion, is after all a nest of ghosts, and little better 
than the churchyard of centuries. 

Never, surely, did a town contain so many cof- 
fins, or at least. thrust coffins more upon one’s 
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RAVENNA. 
notice. The coffins are stone, immense oblong 
boxes, with massive sloping lids horned at eac!, 
corner, or troughlike things with delicate sea- 
wave patternings, figures of gowned saints and 
devices of palm trees, peacocks and doves, the 
carving made clearer by a picking out of bright- 
green damp. They stand about in all the churches, 
not walled in, bat quite free in the aisles, the 
chapels, and even close to the door. Most of 
them are doubtless of the fifth or sixth century ; 
others, perhaps, barbarous or medieval imita- 
tions ; but they all equally belong to the ages in 
general, including our own, not curiosities or 
heirlooms, but serviceable furniture, into which 
generations have been put, and out of which gen- 
erations have turned to make room for 
t strikes one as curious at first to 
see, for instance, the date 1826 on a sarcophagus 
probably made under Theodorie or the exarchs, 
but that merely means that a particular gentle- 
man of Ravenna began that year his lease of en- 
tombment. They have passed from hand to hand 
(or, more properly speaking, from corpse to 
corpse), not merely by being occasionally discov- 
ered in digging foundations, but by inheritance, 
and frequently by sale. My friends possess a 
stone coffin, and the receipt from its previous 
owner. The transaction took place some fifty 
years ago; a name (they are cut very lightly) 
changed, a slab or coat of arms placed with the 
sarcophagus in a different church or chapel. 
a deed before the notary —that was all. And 
what became of the previous tenant? Once at 
least he surprised posterity very much ; perhaps 
it was in the case of that very purchase for which 
my friends still keep the bill. I know not; but 
the stone mason of the house used to relate that, 
some forty years ago, he was called in to open a 
stone coffin, when, the immense horned lid hav- 
ing been rolled off, there was seen, lying in the 
sarcophagus, a man in complete armor, his sword 
by his side and visor up, who, as they cried out 
in astonishment, instantly fell to dust. Was he 
an Ostrogothic knight, some Gunther or Volker 
turned Roman senator, or, perhaps, a companion 
of Guido da Polenta, a messmate of Dante, a 
playfellow of Francesca ? 

Coffins being thus plentiful, their occupants 
(like this unknown warrior) have played conaid- 
erable part in the gossip of Ravenna. It is well 
known, for instance, that Galla Placidia, daugh- 
ter of Theodosius, sister of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, and wife to a Visigothie king, sat for cent- 
uries enthroned (after a few years of the stran- 
gest adventures) erect, inside the alabaster coffin, 
formerly plated with gold, in the wonderful little 
blue mosaic chapel which bears her name. You 
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could see her through a hole quite plainly ; until, 
three centuries ago, some inquisitive boys thrust 
in a candle and burned Theodosias’s daughter 
to ashes. Dante also is buried under a little 





ing so much as the corner of Dis where Dante 
himself found Farinata and Cavalcante. In it 
are crowded stone coffins; and passing there in 
the twilight, one might expect to sce flames up- 
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cupola at the corner of a certain street, and 
there was, for many years, a strange doubt about 
his bones. Jad they been mislaid, stolen, mixed 
up with those of ordinary mortals? The whole 
thing was shrouded in mystery. That street cor- 
ner where Dante lies, a remote corner under the 
wing of a church, resembled, until it was mod- 
ernized and surrounded by gratings, and filled 
with garlands and inscriptions to Mazzini, noth- 








heaving their lids, and the elbows and shoulders 
of imprisoned followers of Epicurus. 

Enough of coffins! There are live things at 
Ravenna and near Ravenna; amongst others 
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though few people realize its 
presence, there is the sea. 

It was on the day of the fish 
auction that I first went there. 
In the tiny port by the pier 
(for Ravenna has now no 
harbor) they were making an 
incredible din over the empty- 
ings of the nets; pretty, mot- 
tled, metallic fish, and slimy 
octopuses, and sepias, and 
flounders looking like pieces 
of sea mud. The fishing boats, 
mostly from the Venetian la- 
goon, were moored along the 


pier, wide-bowed things, with PORT OF RAVENNA. 


eyes in the prow like the 

ships of Ulysses; and bigger craft, with little 
castles and weather vanes and saints’ images and 
pennons on the masts like the galleys of St. Ur- 
sula as painted by Carpaccio; but all with the 
splendid orange sail, patched with suns, lions 
and colored stripes, of the Northern Adriatic. 
The fishermen from Chioggia, their heads coy- 
ered with the high scarlet cap of the fifteenth 
century, were yelling at the fishmongers from 


















town; and all round 
lounged artillerymen 
in their white undress 
and yellow straps, who 
are encamped for 
practice on the sands, and 
whose carts and guns we 
had met rattling along the 
sandy road through the 
marsh, 

On the pier we were met 
by an old man, very shabby 
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and unshaven, who had been the priest for many 
years, with an annual salary of twelve pounds, 
of S. Maria in Porto Fuori, a little Gothic 
chureh in the marsh, where he had discovered 
and rubbed slowly into existence (it took him 
two months, and Ileaven only knows how many 
pennyworths of bread !) some valuable Giottesque 
frescoes. Ile was now chaplain of the har- 
bor, and had turned his mind to maritime 
inventions, designing lighthouses and shoot- 
ing dolphins to make oil of their blubber. 
A kind old man, but with the odd bright- 
ness of a creature who has lived for years 
amid solitude aml fever; a fit companion 
for the haggard saints whom he brought, 
one by one, in robes 
of glory and golden 
haloes, to life again 
in his forlorn little 
chureh. 

While we were look- 
ing out at the sea 
where a flotilla of yel- 
low and cinnamon 
sails sat on the blue 
sky line like parrots 
on a rail, the sun had 
begun to set, a crim- 
son ball, over the 
fringe of pine woods. 
We turned to go. 


IN THE PIAZZA MAGGIORE, Over the town, the 
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place whence presently will emerge the slanting 
towers of Ravenna, the sky had become a brill- 
iant, melancholy slate blue; and apparently out 
of its depths, in the early twilight, flowed the 
wide canal between its dim banks fringed with 
tamarisk. No tree, no rock or house was re- 
flected in the jade-colored water, only the uni- 
form shadow of the bank made a dark, narrow 
band alongside its glassiness. It flows on toward 
the invisible sea, whose yellow sails overtop the 
gray marsh land. In thick, smooth strands of 
curdled water it flows, lilac, pale pink, opales- 
cent, according to the sky above, and reflecting 
nothing besides, save at long intervals the spec- 
tral spars and spiderlike tissue of some triangular 
fishing net; a wan and delicate Lethe, issuing, 
you would say, out of a far-gone past into the 
sands and the almost tideless sea. Other places 
become solemn, sad, or merely beautiful at sun- 
set. But Ravenna, it seems to me, grows actually 
ghostly ; the Past takes it back at that moment, 
and the ghosts return to the surface. 

For it is, after all, a nest of ghosts. They hang 
about all those silent, damp churches, invisible, 
or at most tantalizing one with a sudden gleam 
which may, after all, be only that of the mosaics, 
an uncertain outline which, when you near it, is 
after all only a pale-gray column. But one feels 
their breathing all round. They are legion, but 
I do not know who they are. I only know that 
they are white, luminous, with gold embroideries 
to their robes, and wide painted eyes, and that 
they are silent. The good citizens of Ravenna, 
in the comfortable eighteenth century, filled the 
churches with wooden pews, convenient, genteel 
in line and color, with their names and coats. of 
arms in full on the backs. But the ghosts took no 
notice of this measure ; and there they are, even 
among these pews themselves. 

Bishops and exarchs and jeweled empresses, 
and half-Oriental antocrats, saints and bedizened 
court ladies, and barbarian guards and wicked 
chamberlains ; I know not what they are. Only 
one of the ghosts takes a shape I can distinguish, 
and a name I am certain of. It is not Justinian 
or Theodora, who stare goggle-eyed from their 
mosaic in St. Vitalis, mere wretched historic 
realities ; /hey cannot haunt. The spectre I speak 
of is Theodoric. His tomb is still standing out- 
side the town in an orchard ; a great round tower, 
with a circular roof made (Heaven knows how) 
of one huge slab of Istrian stone, horned at the 
sides like the sarcophagi, or vaguely like a Vi- 
king’s cap. The ashes of the great king have long 
been dispersed, for he was an Arian heretic. But 
the tomb remains intact, a thing which neither 
time nor earthquake can dismantle. 
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In the town they show a piece of masonry, the 
remains of a doorway and a delicate-pillared win- 
dow, built on to a modern house, which is identi- 
fied (but wrongly, I am told,) as Theodoric’s pal- 
ace, by its resemblance to the golden palace with 
the looped-up curtains on the mosaic of the 
neighboring church. | Into the wall of this build- 
ing is built a great Roman porphyry bath, with 
rings carved on it, to which time has adjusted a 
lid of brilliant green lichen. There is no more, 
But Theodoric still haunts Ravenna. I have al- 
ways, ever since I have known the town, been 
anxious to know more about Theodoric, but the 
accounts are jejune, prosaic, not at all answering 
to what that great king, who took his place with 
Attila and Sigurd in the great Northern epic, 
must have been. Historians represent him gen- 
erally as a sort of superior barbarian, trying to 
assimilate and save the civilization he was bound 
to destroy ; an Ostrogothic king trying to be a 
Roman emperor ; a military organizer and bureau- 
crat, exchanging his birthright of Valhalla for 
Heaven knows what Aulic red-tape miseries. But 
that is unsatisfactory. The real man, the Ber- 
serker trying to tame himself into the Cesar of a 
fallen Rome, seems to come out in the legends of 
his remorse and visions, pursued by the ghosts of 
Boethius and Symmachus, the wise men he had 
slain in his madness. 

He haunts Ravenna, striding along the aisles 
of her basilicas, riding under the high moon 
along the dikes of her marshes, surrounded by 
white-stoled Romans, and Roman ensigns with 
eagles and crosses ; but clad, as the Gothic brass- 
worker of Innsbruck has shown him, in no Ro- 
man Jappets and breastplate, but in full mail, 
with beaked steel shoes and steel gorget, his big 
sword drawn, his visor down, mysterious, the 
Dietrich of the Nibelungenlied, Theodoric King 
of the Goths. 

These are the ghosts that haunt Ravenna, the 
ue ghosts haunting only for such as can know 
their presence. Ravenna, almost alone among 
Italian cities, possesses moreover a complete 
ghost story of the most perfect type and highest 
antiquity, which has gone round the world and 
become known to all people. Boccaccio wrote it 
in prose ; Dryden rewrote it in verse; Botticelli 
illustrated it; and Byron summed up its qual- 
ity in one of his most sympathetic passages. 
After this, to retell it were useless, had I not 
chanced to obtain, in a manner I am not at lib- 
erty to divulge, another version, arisen in Ra- 
venna itself, and written, most evidently, in full- 
est knowledge of the case. Its language is the 


marvelous Romagnol dialect of the early fifteenth 
century, and it lacks all the Tuscan graces of the 





















‘*Decameron.” But it possesses a certain air of 
truthfulness, suggesting that it was written by 
some one who had heard the facts from those who 
believed in them, and who believed in them him- 
self; and I am therefore decided to give it, 
turned into English. 

a & * * * * 

About that time (when Messer Guido da Pol- 
lenta was Lord of Ravenna) men spoke not a little 
of what happened to Messer Nastasio de Honestis, 
son of Messer Brunoro, in the forest of Classis. 
Now the forest of Classis is exceeding vast, ex- 
tending along the seashore between Ravenna and 
Cervia for the space of some fifteen miles, and 
has its beginning near the Church of St. Apol- 
linaris which is in the marsh; and you reach it 
directly from the gate of the same name, but 
also, crossing the River Ronco where it is easier 
to ford, by the gate called Sisa beyond the houses 
of the Rasponis. And this forest «aforesaid is 
made of many kinds of noble and useful trees, to 
wit, oaks, both free standing and in bushes, 
ilexes, elms, poplars, bays, and many plants of 
smaller growth but great dignity and pleasant- 
ness, as hawthorns, barberries, blackthorn, black- 
berry, brier rose, and the thorn called marrucca, 
which bears pods resembling small hats or cym- 
bals, and is excellent for hedging. But princi- 
pally does this noble forest consist of pine trees, 
exceeding lofty and perpetually green; whence 
indeed the arms of this ancient city, formerly the 
seat of the Emperors of Rome, are none other 
than a green pine tree. 

And the forest aforesaid is well stocked with 
animals, both such as run and creep, and many 
birds. The animals are foxes, badgers, hares, 
rabbits, ferrets, squirrels and wild boars, the 
which issue forth and eat the young crops and 
grub the fields with incredible damage to all con- 
cerned. Of the birds it would be too long to 
speak, both of those which are snared, shot with 
crossbows or hunted with the falcon; and thev 
feed off fish in the ponds and streams of the 
forest, and grasses and berries, and the pods of 
the white vine (clematis) which covers the grass 
on all sides. And the manner of Messer Nastasio 
being in the forest was thns, he being at the time 
a youth of twenty years or thereabouts, of illus- 
trious birth, and comely person and learning 
and prowess, and modest and discreet bearing. 
For it so happened that, being enamored of the 
daughter of Messer Pavolo de Traversariis, the 
damsel, who was lovely, but exeeeding coy and 
shrewish, wonld not consent to marry him, de- 
spite the desire of her parents, who in every- 
thing, as happens with only daughters of old 
men (for Messer Hostasio was well stricken in 
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years), sought only to please her. Whereupon 
Messer Nastasio, fearing lest the damsel might 
despise his fortunes, wasted his substance in pres- 
ents and feastings and joustings, but all to no 
avail. 

When it happened that having spent nearly all 
he possessed, and ashamed to show his poverty 
and his unlucky love before the eyes of his towns- 
men, he took him to the forest of Classis, it be- 
ing autumn, on the pretext of snaring birds, but 
intending to take privily the road to Rimini and 
thence to Rome, and there seek his fortunes. 
And Nastasio took with him fowling nets, and 
birdlime, and tame owls, and two horses (one of 
which was ridden by his servant), and food for 
some days; and they alighted in the midst of the 
forest, and slept in one of the fowling huts of eut 
branches set up by the citizens of Ravenna for 
their pleasure. 

And it happened that on the afternoon of the 
second day (and it chanced to be a Friday) of his 
stay in the forest, Messer Nastasio, being exceed- 
ing sad in his heart, went forth toward the sea to 
muse upon the unkindness of his beloved and the 
hardness of his fortune. Now yon should know 
that near the sea, where you can clearly hear its 
roaring even on windless days, there is in that 
forest a clear place, made as by the hand of man, 
set round with tall pines even like a garden, but 
in the shape of a horse course, free from bushes 
and pools, and covered with the finest green- 
sward. Here, as Nastasio sate him on the trunk 
of a pine—the hour was sunset, the weather be- 
ing uncommon clear—he heard a rushing sound 
in the distance, as of the sea; and there blew a 
death-cold wind, and then sounds of erashing 
branches, and neighing of horses, and yelping of 
And Nastasio 
wondered greatly, far that was not the hour for 
hunting; and he hid behind a great pine trunk, 
fearing to be recognized. And the sounds came 
nearer, even of horns and of hounds, and the 
shouts of huntsmen ; and the bushes rustled and 
crashed, and the hunt rushed into the clearing, 
horsemen and foot, with many hounds. And be- 
hold, what they pursued was not a wild boar, but 


hounds, and halloes and horns. 


something white that ran erect, and it seemed to 
Messer Nastasio as if it greatly resembled a naked 
woman ; and it screamed piteonslyv. 

Now when the hunt had swept past, Messer 
Nastasio rnbbed his eves and wondered greatly. 
But even as he wondered and stood in the middle 
of the clearing, behold, part of the hunt swept 
back, and the thing which they pursued ran ina 
circle on the greensward, shrieking piteously. 
And behold, it was a young damsel, naked, her 
hair loose and full of brambles, with only a tat- 
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tered cloth round her middle. And as she came 
near to where Messer Nastasio was standing (but 
no one of the hunt seemed to heed him) the 
hounds were upon her, barking furiously, and a 
hunter on a black horse, black even as night. 
And a cold wind blew and caused Nastasio’s hair 
to stand on end; and he 
tried to cry out, and to 
rush forward, but his 
voice died in his throat, 
and his limbs were heavy 
and covered with sweat, 
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and his limbs loosened, and he knew that the 
hunter on the black horse was Messer Guido degli 
Anastagi, and the damsel Monna Filomena, the 
daughter of the Lord of Gambellara. Messer 
Guido had loved the damsel greatly, and been 
flouted by her, and leaving his heme in despair 
had been killed on the way by robbers, and Ma- 
donna Filomena had died shortly after. The tale 
was still fresh in men’s memory, for it had hap- 
pened in the city of Ravenna barely five years be- 
fore. And those whom Nastasio had seen, both 
the hunter and the lady, and the huntsmen and 
horses and hounds, were the spirits of the dead. 
When he had recovered his courage Messer 
Nastasio sighed and said unto himself: ‘* low 
like is my fate to that of Messer Guido! Yet 
would I never, even when a spectre without weight 
or substance, made of wind and delusion and 
arisen from hell, act with such cruelty toward her 
I love.” And then he 
thought: ‘Would that 
the daughter of Mceser 
Pavolo de Traversariis 
might hear of this! Tor 
surely it would cause her 
to relent!” But he knew 
that his words would be 
vain, and that none of the 
citizens of Ravenna, and 





and refused to move. 

Then the hounds fast- 
ening on the damsel 
threw her down, and he 
on the black horse turned 
swiftly, and transfixed 
her, shrieking dismally, 
with a boar spear. And those of tie hunt galloped 
up, and wound their horns; and he of the black 
horse, which was a stately youth habited in a coat 
of black and gold, and black boots, 
and black feathers on his hat, threw 
his reins to a groom, and alighted 
and approached the damsel where she 
lay, while the huntsmen were holding 
back the hounds and winding their 
horns. Then he drew a knife, such 
as are used by huntsmen, and driving 
its blade into the damsel’s side, cut 
ont her heart, and threw it, all smok- 
ing, into the midst of the hounds. 
And a cold wind rustled through the 
bushes, and all had disappeared— 
horses, huntsmen and hounds. And 
the grass was untrodden as if no man’s 
foot or horse’s hoof had passed there 
for months. 

And Messer Nastasio shuddered, 
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least of all the damsel of 

the ‘l'raversari, would be- 

lieve them, but rather es- 
teem him a madman. 

Now it came about that 

when T’riday came round 

once more Nastasio, by 

some chance, was again walking in the forest 

clearing by the great pines, and he had forgot- 

ten ; when the sea began to roar, and a cold wind 

blew, and there came through the 

forest the sound of horses and 

hounds, causing Messer Nastasio’s 

hair to stand up and his limbs to 

grow weak as water. And he on 
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the black horse again pursued the naked dam- 
sel, and struck her with his boar spear, and cut 
out her heart and threw it to the hounds. And 
in this fashion did it happen for three Fridays 
following, the sea beginning to moan, the cold 
wind to blow, and the spirits to hunt the deceased 
damsel at twilight in the clearing among the pine 
trees. 

Now when Messer Nastasio noticed this he 
thanked Cupid, which is the lord of all lovers, 
and devised in his mind a cunning plan. And he 
mounted his horse and returned to Ravenna, and 
gave out to his friends that he had found a treas- 
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wife and daughter. And he bid them for a Fri- 
day, which was also the eve of the Feast of the 
Dead. 

Meanwhile he took to the pine forest carpenters 
and masons, and such as paint and gild cunningly, 
and wagons of timber, and cut stone for founda- 
tions, and furniture of all kinds; and the wagons 
were drawn by four and twenty yoke of oxen, 
gray oxen of the Romagnol breed.- And he caused 
the artisans to work day and night, making great 
fires of dry myrtle and pine branches, which lit 
up the forest all around. And he caused them to 
make foundations, and build a pavilion of timber 
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ure in Rome; and that he was minded to forget 
the damsel of the Traversari and seek another 
wife. But in reality he went to certain money 
lenders, and gave himself into bondage, even to 
be sold as a slave to the Dalmatian pirates if he 
could not repay his loan. And he published that 
he desired to take to him a wife, and for that 
reason would feast all his friends and the chief 
citizens of Ravenna, and regale them with a pag- 
eant in the pine forest, where certain foreign slaves 
of his should show wonderful feats for their de- 
light. And he sent forth invitations, and among 


them to Messer Pavolo de Traversariis and his 





in the clearing which is the shape of a horse 
course, surrounded by pines. The pavilion was 
oblong, raised by ten steps above the grass, open 
all round and reposing on arches and pillars; and 
there were projecting abachi under the arches 
over the capitals, after the Roman fashion; and 
the pillars were painted red, and the capitals red 
also, picked out with gold and blue, and a shield 
with the arms of the Honestis on each. The roof 
was raftered, each rafter painted with white 
lilies on a red ground, and heads of youths and 
damsels ; and the roof outside was made of wooden 
tiles, shaped like shells and gilded. And on the 
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top of the roof was a weather vane ; and the vane 
was @ figure of Cupid, god of Love, cunningly 
carved of wood and painted like life, as he flies, 
poised in air, and shoots his darts on mortals. He 
was winged and blindfolded, to show that love is 
inconstant and no respecter of persons ; and when 
the wind blew he turned about, and the end of 
his scarf, which was beaten metal, swung in the 
wind. Now, when the pavilion was ready, within 
six days of its beginning, carpets were spread on 
the floor, and seats placed, and garlands of bay 
and myrtle slung from pillar to pillar between the 
arches. And tables were set, and sideboards cov- 
ered with gold and silver dishes and trenchers ; 
and a raised place, covered with arras, was made 
for the players of fifes and drums and lutes ; and 
tents were set behind for the servants, and fires 
prepared for cooking meat. Whole oxen and 
sheep were brought from Ravenna in wains, and 
casks of wine, and fruit and white bread, and 
many cooks, and serving men, and musicians, all 
habited gallantly in thé colors of the Honestis, 
which are vermilion and white, parti-colored, with 
black stripes ; and they wore doublets laced with 
gold, and on their breasts the arms of the house 
of llonestis, which are a dove holding a leaf. 
Now on Friday, the eve of the feast of the 
Dead, all was ready, and the chief citizens of 
Ravenna set out for the forest of Classis, with 
their wives and children and servants, some on 
horseback, and others in wains drawn by oxen, 
for the tracks in that forest are deep. And when 
they arrived Messer Nastasio welcomed them and 
thanked them all, and conducted them to their 
places in the pavilion. Then all wondered greatly 
at its beauty and magnificance, and chiefly Messer 
Pavolo de ‘Traversariis; and he sighed, and 
thought within himself, “‘ Would that my daugh- 
ter were less shrewish, that I might have so noble 
2 son-in-law to prop up my old age!” ‘They were 
seated at the tables, each according to their dig- 
nity, and they ate and drank, and praised the ex- 
cellence of the cheer; and flowers were scattered 
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on the tables, and young maidens sang songs in 
praise of love, most sweetly. Now when they had 
eaten their fill, and the tables been removed, and 
the sun was setting between the pine trees, Messer 
Nastasio caused them all to be seated facing the 
clearing, and a‘herald came forward, in the livery 
of the Honestis, sounding his trumpet and de- 
claring in a loud voice that they should now wit- 
ness a pageant the which was called the Mystery 
of Love and Death. Then the musicians struck 
up, and began a concert of fifes and lutes, exceed- 
ing sweet and mournful. And at that moment 
the sea began to*moan, and a cold wind to blow: 
asound of horsemen and hounds and horns and 
crashing branches came through the wood ; and 
the damsel, the daughter of the Lord of Gambel- 
lara, rushed naked, her hair streaming and her 
veil torn, across the grass, pursued by the hounds, 
and by the ghost of Messer Guido on the black 
horse, the nostrils of which were filled with fire. 
Now when the ghost of Messer Guido struck that 
damsel with the boar spear, and cut out her heart, 
and threw it, while the others wound their horns, 
to the hounds, and all vanished, Messer Nastasio 
de Honestis, seizing the herald’s trumpet, blew in 
it, and cried in a lond voice: ‘* The Pageant of 
Death and Love! The Pageant of Death and 
Love! Such is the fate of cruel damsels !” and 
the gilt Cupid on the roof swung round creaking 
dreadfully, and the daughter of Messer Pavolo 
uttered a great shriek and fell on the ground ina 
Swoon, 
a * * * % %: 

Here the Romagnol manuscript comes to a sud- 
den end, the outer sheet being torn through the 
middle. But we know from the ‘ Decameron ” 
that the damsel of the Traversari was so impressed 
by the spectre hunt she had witnessed that she 
forthwith relented toward Nastagio degli Onesti, 
and married him, and that they lived happily 
ever after. But whether or not that part of tho 
pine forest of Classis still witnesses this ghostly 
hunt we do not know. 


OSTROGOTHIC ADVENTURE. 


By Henry TYRRELL, 


It cost me a considerable effort of memory to 
satisfy myself as to my whereabouts, upon first 
awakening, that languid June morning. When 
one has been traveling for a time in that easy, 
happy-go-lucky fashion which falls in so natu- 
rally with the local disposition in some parts of 
Italy, and sleeping in a strange place every night, 


a certain confusion, if not indifference, to dis- 
tinctions of time and place inevitably ensues. 
However, it was with a sufficiently well-defined 
object in view that I had made my pilgrimage to 
Ravenna ; and now, as I gazed upon the frescoed 
walls and vaulted ceiling of my chamber, it 
dawned upon me that I must have arrived the 
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evening previous in that ‘place of old renown,” 
and was in consequence duly installed at the 
Hotel Byron therein. 

Although tolerably familiar, by this time, with 
the sound of the Italian language, even in its 
various provincial modifications, my practice in 
speaking it had not progressed beyond the earlier 
Ollendorffian stages. I had found bad French to 
be the most available medium of conversation, all 
around, since Italians were fazed at my pro- 
nunciation of their tongue, and I never could 
make head or tail of their “ Ingliss.” On this 
particular occasion, as I descended the broad stone 
staircase (the hotel being an old palace, slightly 
remodeled), to take the matutinal chocolate «/ 


fresco beneath the shady loggia, a sense of loneli- 


ness came over me. I missed the companionship 
of the genial, quiet-mannered, elderly Parisian 
whom I had met at the Pellegrini in Bologna the 
day before, and who was also bound for Ravenna, 
but had decided to stop over at Imola to explore 
the ancient imperial Via Emilia. 

Suddenly the cheery sound of a salutation in 
French broke upon my reverie, and in a moment 
I was exchanging cordial greetings with Sig. 
Morodei, the painter, director of the provincial 
Academia delle Belle Arti. The friends who had 
provided me with letters of introduction for Ra- 
venna had taken it for granted that I would meet 
Morodei there, sooner or later; but I had not ex- 
pected that he would do me the honor of looking 
me up. ; 

‘¢And how is Sig. Fagnocchi ?” I asked, men- 
tioning the name of the gentleman to whom my 
credentials were really addressed. 

‘“‘FPagnocchi? Ah, yes! He had, in fact, 
counted upon meeting you, also—and doubtless 
will. But to-day he is engaged. I believe he is 
to have, like myself, the pleasure of making some 
Visitors acquainted with what there may be of at- 
traction in our poor old town. We shall be rival 
ciceroni, Fagnocchi and I. As to that, however, 
if you will trust me, mon cher jeune maitre, I 
dare promise you quite as good guidance in your 
particular line of research as his friends will have 
in theirs.” 

I wondered what my particular line of research 
might be, but discreetly held my tongue. 

‘‘Not even Rome,” he continued, regarding 
me, as I fancied, tm rather a quizzical way—'** not 
even Rome could show you the equivalent of the 
Byzantine and early Cliristian ‘ documents’ which 
you will find here in Ravenna. But—if you will 
allow the observation, monsieur, you look a very 
young man, considering the position and reputa- 
tion you have attained.” 

‘Oh, Lam from a rapid country, you know !” 


I answered, complacently ; for I attributed his 
astounding compliments to the well-meant but 
unblushing flatteries with which, doubtless—ac- 
cording to the regular custom in obituaries and 
letters of introduction—the aforementioned irre- 
sponsible friends had seen fit to precede my ad- 
vent in Ravenna. 

“Well, I know you are impatient to see the 
monuments. ‘The morning is fine, so I have 
come with a carriage, and we need lose no time. 
Will you visit the library first, or later ?” he 
asked, as we stepped into the victoria waiting at 
the door. 

** Oh, later, if you don’t mind,” I answered. ‘‘As 
much later as possible,” I thought, ‘ while this 
divine weather lasts.” It was indeed no season 
for moping about museums and sepulchres. and [ 
had not fled from Rome to Ravenna with any in- 
tention of the sort. 

It seemed odd that Morodei, man of actuality 
that he appeared to be, and the very personifica- 
tion of tactful courtesy, should have devised such 
a lugubrious plan of entertainment. Donitless 
a lifelong association with those venerable Roman 
and Ostrogothie relics, and the superstitious 
reverence paid to them by all visitors, had de- 
bauched his imagination, so that he had grown 
to regard them with unaffected awe, and anti- 
quarian research as the only dissipation. Such 
being the case, I could not do less than accept 
his erudite attentions in the same cordial spirit in 
which they were offered, and assume a virtuosity 
though I had it not. 

We clattered along narrow, winding, stony 
streets, without sidewalks; and the first object 
pointed out by my Mentor was the palace of the 
Polentas (every house in Ravenna is a palace 
within, but looks outwardly like a county jail), 
which was the birt place of that unhappy maiden 
immortalized by Dante as Francesca da Rimini, 
and within the walls of which the exiled poet 
wrote the familiar passage of the *‘ Inferno,” em- 
balming her love tragedy. Then we paused be- 
fore the mausolenm of Dante, with its fine con- 
temporary medallion portrait, in an angle of the 
Capella Bracciaforte and Church of San Fran- 
cesco, where his coffin was hidden for two or 
three centuries, lest the jealous Florentines should 
steal back his bones. 

The sight of such relics made five hundred 
years seem as but a day; so that it was with a 
half-apologetic air that the conscientious Morodei 
showed me the honse of Lord Byron, just around 
the corner—as if so modern and trivial an asso- 
ciation could not possibly interest a sober student 
like myself. ‘This house has a café in its rear 
pian’ terreno, giving upon a little square; and 
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amidst the group of gentlemen sipping coffee and 
smoking cigarettes at the tables outside, I fan- 
cied I caught sight of a familiar face. Of course 
it could be only imagination—brought on, proba- 
bly, by the passing inclination I felt to lounge 
away the morning in just such a manner. 

But I was booked for the Duomo, with its paint- 
ings by Guido, its mosaic-lined Baptistery, and 
its cylindrical Campanile resembling the round 
towers of Ireland. And this was only the pre- 
Jude to six solid hours of ecclesiastical inspection, 
mostly Byzantine and primitive Christian, with 
blue and green and gold mosaics, age-mellowed 
marbles, columns, altars and urns, 2nd floors 
that it seemed a sacrilege to step on—all cram- 
med in pellmell upon the perception, forming 
such a wild fantastic jumble as might have para- 
lyzed a Cook tourist. By following up, in a sub- 
sequent lucid interval, the clews of that weird 
extravaganza, I find that among the things 
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‘‘done” in the aforementioned brief space of 
time were: the Basilica of San Vitale, that octag- 
onal jewel box of architecture, glowing like the 
inside of a seashell with its wondrous marbles, 
and showing on its choir walls the sixth-century 
mosaic portraits of the Oriental Emperor J ustin- 
ian and the Empress Theodora; the mausoleum 
and sarcophagus in which the august Galla Pla- 
cidia, slave, queen and empress, the daughter, 
sister, wife and mother of kings and emperors, 
was seated, embalmed and clad in her robes of 
state, more than thirteen centuries ago; the 
ruins of Theodoric’s palace, which Charlemagne 
despoiled ; the Church of San Apollinare Nuovo, 
with its columns of cippolino marble, and mar- 
velous sculptured capitals, brought from Con- 
stantinople ; and, finally, that strange desolate 
fane, the old Basilica of San Apollinare in Classe. 
The latter is more like a temple of Neptune, 
standing as it does solitary, far beyond the city 
walls, in the midst of salt marshes, its altars mil- 
dewed and its tessellated floors frequently inun- 
dated by the rising tides of the Adriatic, or the 
freshet-swollen waters of the Ronco and Mon- 
tone. 

My guide was relentless—I should say, inde- 
fatigable, in his determination to satisfy my sup- 
posed abnormal craving for Greek and Roman 
inscriptions, grave and glittering wall decora- 
tions, mystic religious symbolism, and mosaicked 
saints and virgins and archbishops staring their 
stony stare of bitter irony at the tombs of mere 
men who die and molder away, generation after 
generation. I spurred myself on, that my ap- 
preciation might keep pace with the zeal of Mor- 
odei, and even went so far as to make hypocrit- 
ical pretense of taking notes. But my efforts 
flagged, from sheer physical exhaustion. 

After we had emerged from the dank walls of 
the ghostly shrine of Classis, I turned my face 
eastward, in the opposite direction from the city ; 
and, with a sigh of relief at finding no more 
churches in sight, pointed to the forest that rose 
duskily grand in the distance, and asked : 

“‘ What is there ?” 

“There ? Oh, that is the Pineta, or the Bosco, 
as we call it—the celebrated Pine Forest, you 
know, on the shore of the Adriatic! It is older 
than Ravenna herself.” 

‘*What’s the matter with our driving down 
that way ?” I asked, desperately. ‘‘‘'The groves 
were God’s first temples,’ as the poet says.” 

Morodei assented with an eager alacrity that 
pleased and surprised me. So, instead of turning 
about Ravenna-ward, we went spinning on down 
the Rimini road, with the flowery marish wastes 
and melancholy rice fields on either hand. 
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Our spirits rose amazingly as we drew near to 
the antique wood. Once within its charmed pre- 
cincts, we seemed to inhale laughing gas, instead 
of common air. We strolled gleefully among the 
vast columns cf its solemn pines, overshadowed 
with their orbed roofs of verdure. We gathered 
armfuls of thorn blossoms, wild honeysuckle and 
thyme. We stirred up the huge water snakes 
among the lilies in the canal, and pelted them 
with pine cones. In a field near the edge of 
the forest we stood with uncovered heads be- 
fore a little thatch-roofed cabin, and read the 
inscriptions to Garibaldi’s glory. He sought ref- 
uge here with his dying wife Anita, in the dark 
days of 1849, after the siege of Rome, when the 
Austrians were chasing the Liberator and his last 
faithful followers back from their attempted de- 
scent upon Venice. 

It was clear enough that my excellent friend 
had more joy in these things than in the stones of 
his native city. But now the red rays of the sun- 
set pierced with level shafts of flame the verdur- 
ous dusk, and we reluctantly departed. Driving 
back to Ravenna in the tender twilight, we passed 
the canal basin, or ‘‘ Port,” filled with Adriatic 
fishing boats, and entered the city by the Porta 
Serrata, not far from where the nightingales were 
singing passionately in the acacias around that 
cyclopean rotunda which once was the tomb of 
the great Gothic king, Theodoric. 

Alighting at the grand café in the Piazza Mag- 
giore for an anteprandial vermuth, my attention 
was attracted to a group of revelers. The cen- 
tral figure was an elderly gentleman, dignified 
but convivial, who was pointing up at the neigh- 
boring Torre del Pubblico, and commenting upon 
its apparent alarming deviation from the perpen- 
dicular. He spoke French. Ilis friends were 
earnestly assuring him that his vision was quite 
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normal—the tower did lean, like nearly all tall 
structures on that alluvial soil. 

** Ah!” exclaimed Morodei, ‘‘ there is Fagnoc- 
chi and his party. That American, pointing up 
at the Torre, is the visitor of whom I told you.” 

**American ? Why, he is the most Parisian of 
Frenchmen,” I said, hastening to grasp the hand 
of my Bologna acquaintance. 

‘*Tiens! c’est yous, mon cher?” he cried, 
elutching me as a drowning man might a straw. 
“Oh, what joy to be able to explain myself at 
last! These Italian gentlemen are most charm- 
ing, but—thongh I wouldn’t tell them so for all 
the world—they have wholly mistaken my char- 
acter. You know I came to Ravenna in my pro- 
fessional capacity, solely to visit the museum and 
the churches; whereas, they have made my day 
one continuous round of festivity, not to say fri- 
volity.” 

“You should have been in my place,” I an- 
swered, And I related my own experience. 


** Alas, Fagnocchi!’ exclaimed the painter, in 
Italian, ‘‘ we have got them mixed up !” 

Light burst upon us all simultaneously, as the 
Parisian bethought himself to hand out his ecard, 


bearing the lege 
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‘‘ Well, reparation can be made by your cx- 
changing places to-morrow,” Morodei suggestc«l 
to us, 

““No, no!” demurred Fagnocchi. ‘‘ We will 
compact a friendly alliance, and do the town sys- 
tematically, combining pleasure with instruction, 
in judicious proportions. In the meantime, let us 
take our inaugural dinner together. Andiamo !” 


THE HISTORIC HUDSON, 


By FREDERIQUE SEGER. 


In the early fall, when thousands of people are 
traveling downward from the Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, from Lake George, Saratoga) 
and the many summer and fall resorts on and 
near the Hudson, by way of the palatial Iludson 
River boats, the deck of one of these steamers 
affords great opportunities of studying cosmopol- 
itan life, for here are assembled the poor and 
the rich of the Eastern and Middle States, as well 
as many foreigners doing our country, 

Vol. XXXVIII., No. 6—47. 


To many of these people the scenes along the 
river are as familiar as the alphabet, and others 
study the shores guidebook in hand, or scan the 
banks through the medium of a field glass: 


‘‘ Ye dwellers in the stately towns, 
What come ye out to see? 
This common earth, this common sky, 
This water flowing free ?”’ 


The ILudson is well worth seeing and studying. 
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The beauty of its scenery is world-famous, its 
picturesque and varied character making it su- 
perior to the Rhine. 

Above Troy it is not navigable (excepting for 
sloops as far as Waterford). It is not a long 
river, compared to the Mississippi, the St. Law- 
rence, the Rhine, or the Danube, nor has it the 
romantic castles of which the Rhine can boast ; 
but during the Revolution it was the scene of 
many important events, landmarks of which still 
remain in the shape of forts, old homes, monu- 
ments, etc. The poet and the novelist have made 
the Hudson the scene of poem and novel, and the 
brush of the artist has depicted its beauties on 
canvas for galleries im foreign lands. 

The river takes its rise on the slopes of Mount 
Marcy, in the Adirondacks, 300 miles from its 
mouth and 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is fed by many highland lakes and streams of 
the Empire State, being little more than a wide, 
rocky, turbulent, winding brook until it receives 
the outlet of Schroon Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water nine miles long, situated eight miles west 


of Lake George. Schroon Lake is fifteen miles 
above Saratoga. 
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At Palmer’s Falls, near Jessup’s Landing (on 
the way to the Adirondacks), the entire outflow 
of the Upper Hudson pours down in a wild de- 
lirium over high masses of picturesque rocks. 
This scenery is well worth seeing. At Glens 
Falls the river rushes through a rude ravine ina 
mad descent of 50 feet, over a rocky precipice 
900 feet in length. This spot becomes of peculiar 
interest when we remember that one of the most 
thrilling incidents in Cooper’s romance ‘‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans ” was enacted here. 

After leaving Glens Falls the Hudson flows 
over many cascades and describes many curves 
until Troy is reached, a distance of forty miles. 
From Troy the river flows downward through 
New York State in almost a straight line until 
New York harbor is reached. 

It is said that more than a million tourists are 
borne over the Hudson annually, and that a thou- 
sand villas are perched along the Highlands be- 
tween Manhattanville (New York) and Newburg. 
Many families have charming country residences 
near New York, to which the gentlemen return 
daily when business in the city is over. Among 
these are: Mr. Morosini (partner of the late Jay 
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Gould), who makes his home at Yonkers the 
year round; the Rockefellers, the Goulds, and 
members of the Field family, who reside at beau- 
tiful and historic Tarrytown, twenty-nine miles 
north of New York. 

Within forty miles of Albany are many beauti- 
ful villas which are homes the year round for 
those doing business at the capital of the State of 
New York. 

Albany, which is one hundred and forty-four 
miles from New York, was at one time known as 
Beverwyke, Williamstadt and New Orange. One 
hundred years after it was incorporated it could 
boast of a population of only 10,000. Its growth 
was slow until after Fulton succeeded in his ex- 
periments and the Erie Canal was completed, 
when, through increase of traffic, a greater num- 
ber of people were attracted... T'wo hundred years 
ago it was surrounded by a high wall with loop- 
holes for musketry, and six gates, the ruins of 
which were in existence in 1812. Albany is built 
upon the slope of a hill which rises to a height 
of 200 feet. The Capitol, which is visible from 
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CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER THE 
HUDSON AT POUGHKEEPSIE, 





the river, should be seen by tourists, for it is an 
extremely fine building, both in its facade and its* 
interior decorations. It is, next to the Capitol at 
Washington, one of the finest public buildings in 
the United States. Here gre also to be seen the 
State Library, the Dudley Observatory, the Ca- 
thedral of the Immaculate Conception, and two 
of the most interesting manors in the country, 
namely, the old Schuyler Mansion (the home of 
the first mayor, and the Van Renssélaer Manor, 
the home of the first Patroon. The Albany of to- 
day has a population of 100,000 people. It has 
fine streets and active business centres. Dur- 
ing the Revolution it was the centre of many im- 
portant events. 

At the dock where the Albany day boat lies all 
is bustle and confusion at eight o’clock in the 
morning, for passengers from Troy, Lake George, 
Saratoga and Schroon are scurrying to get on 
board and secure seats which will enable them to 
get the downward view of the river (the best 
aspect); banana peddlers are crying the price 
of their wares; baggagemen are tumbling the 
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PROFILE OF STORM KING, 








trunks and are swearing over the 
weight of the Saratogas ; carriage 
after carriage drives up; people 
come and come, and “the cry is 
still, ‘They come’”; but at last 
comparative quiet reigns as the 
deck hands shout ‘‘ All aboard !” 
and the steamer sails majestically 
down the river. 

Below Albany the scenery is 
flat and monotonous, and the only 
objects of interest are the ice 
houses, where are stored tons 
upon tons of ice gathered in the 
winter for use in the cities in 
summer. 

On Beacon Island, which is not 
far below Albany, four counties 
meet. In ye olden times it was 
crowned by Castle Rensselaer- 
stein, where resided the Patroon, 
whose official demanded a tribute 
of passing vessels. Back of the 
shores at this point are to be 
found descendants of Dutch set- 
tlers who still speak the old Dutch 
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language. In the village of Hudson are the resi- 
dences of the Muhlers, the Ostranders, the Van 
Rensselaers, and in a quaint old yellow brick 
house with dormer windows are the lares and 
penates of General James Watson Webb and 
other distinguished Webbs. ‘The Claverack Col- 
lege, an institution for both sexes, is also here, 
near ‘‘ Fairview,” the residence of Dr. Flack, its 
founder, © 
When we have passed Hudson we are nearing 
the Catskills, and here some of the finest mount- 
ain scenery in the country is to be seen. The ex- 
perienced ‘tourist has taken up his station on the 
upper deck of the steamer, where he can wander 
about at will and observe the scenery on all sides. 
From this point of 
observation he ob- 
tains a view of this 
beautiful range of 
mountains, which 
form the termina- 
tion of a ridge of 
the Appalachian 
range. ‘This enters 
the State from 
Pennsylvania. 
Among these 
mountain spurs, 
some of which are 
4,000 feet high, Rip 
Van Winkle is sup- 
posed to have slept 
his twenty years’ 
sleep. Ilere Cole 
the artist and Bier- 
stadt found inspira- 
tion for the “‘ Voy- 
age of Life,” “‘ The 
Cross of the World,” 
and other famous 
pictures ; and at the 
mouth of the Cats- 
kill River Henry 
Iiudson anchored 
the Half Moon on 
the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1609, when the 
Indians visited this 
vessel. Indian tra- 
dition has also made 
of the Catskills 
‘¢faery ground,” 
and this, with the 
exception of the 
' Highlands, is about 
the only ground 
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has ventured to appropriate. High Peak (highest 
of the Catskills) is a series of spurs 4,000 feet high. 
A magnificent view is here obtained of the Hud- 
son Valley and surrounding country, and the 
laborious ascent is well repaid. Bears, wild cats 
and snakes abound in these primitive forests, al- 
though the summit of every high mountain is 
capped bya magnificent hotel and smaller houses. 
‘hese in the winter are frequently chained to the 
rocks on account of the high winds which sweep 
over the lofty heights. 

Pine Orchard Mountain is 2,500 feet high, and 
almost on the verge of a precipice stands a hotcl 
which can be seen from the Iludson (twelve miles 
over the plains) on a clear day. From the hotel 


American literature NIGHT BOAT AT THE FOOT OF DUNDERBERG. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF WEST POINT, FROM FORT PUTNAM. 





Albany, the Green 
Mountains, the Hud- 
son Highlands and the 
Berkshire Hills may 
be seen on a bright 
day. The thunder- 
storms and sunrises 
are grand and beanti- 
ful here, and occa- 
sionally appears on a 
foggy day, it is said, 
an apparition like the 
“Spectre of Brock- 
en.” Near Sunset 
Rock, which is reach- 
ed by a narrow path 
along the side of one 
of the mountains 
(thousands of feet 
above a deep ravine), 
the view is superb. 
Near this place is the 
largest and finest 
mountain hotel in the 
world. There are 
many beautiful falls, 
and romantic moss- 
lined brooks abound 
in the Catskills. 
Stony Clove, a narrow 
pass between two 
mountains 3,000 feet 
high, was a few years 
ago as wild and beau- 
tiful a spot as one 
could wish to see. 
Anglers in this vicin- 
ity would place their 
fish in crevices in the 
rocks where ice could 
be found the year 
round. The comfort- 
loving American has 
spoiled the scenery 
by a railroad which 
has done away with all 
its former romantic 
beauty. 

A promiscuons 
crowd awaits the boat 
at the Catskill Land- 
ing, although the fe-- 
male school teacher, 
young. and old, is here 
‘‘by a large major- 
ity.” Board in the 
Catskills may be ob- 
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tained as low as five 
dollars per week, so 
the impecunions 
trainer of*the young 
idea economizes while 
she recuperates. As 
the people pass aboard 
the steamer en route 
for New York one is 
amused by the differ- 
ence in their appear- 
ance, for the line of 
march includes the 
village dame, in her 
** Sunday go to meet- 
ing,” off on a visit to 
a city cousin; the 
aristocratic occupant 
of a villa going back 
to town ; the country 
doctor in a thread- 
bare suit ; the country 
yokels with clodhop- 
per shoes that made 
the board floors ring 
in the money musk 
away back in the 
mountains ; the farm- 
er off to make a deal 
on hay grown between 
the Hudson and the 
Catskills (a plain 
twelve miles wide), 
and the city girl who 
has been “ rusticat- 
ing” and now goes 
back to town brown 
as a berry and with 
her arms full of ferns, 
golden-rod, decorated 
horns and the invaria- 
ble alpenstock. 

The village of Cats- 
kill is quite a place, 
There are many pretty 
villas, and here reside 
the year round some 
charming people. 
Among the summer 
residents are Mrs. 
General Badeau and 
her sister. The line 
of demarcation in the 
society at Catskill is 
very strong, and the 
social element may be 
said to be divided into 
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IN THE CATSKILLS—VIEW FROM SUNSET ROCK, KAATERSKILL PARK, 


uppertendom, the upper middle, the middle mid- 
dle and the lower middle. 

Ancram Creek, near Catskill, is the place 
where stood the original Livingston Manor. Clare- 
mont, which now occupies this site, is one of the 


finest country seats on the 
river. The Livingston 
family are one of the old- 
est families in” the State. 
The original Livingston 
Manor was built before the 
Revolution. 

At Barrytown, a little 
further down the river, is 
the country seat of the 
wife of General Mont- 
gomery, who fell in the 
assault on Quebec. The 
Astor family also have a 
country seat here, named 
Rokeby. 

Kingston and Rondout 
are old towns, the former 
having been settled by the 
Dutch over two hundred 


years ago. Here a spy was 


surprised with the dispatch 
(inclosed in a silver bullet) 
from Clinton to Burgoyne. 
IIad he not been caught 
the nation might not have 
won the victory they did 
in the battle of Saratoga. 


I saw at Rondout several 
years ago houses one hun- 
dred years old which were 
thickly covered with the 
moss of time. 

At Hyde Park, just be- 
low, are many old country 
seats, notably that of Jaines 
K. Paulding, one of the 
pioneers of American lit- 
erature. 

Further down, seventy- 
five miles from New York, 
is the largest city between 
it and Albany. ‘This is 
Poughkeepsie. It dates 
from the seventeenth cent- 
ury and has eight educa- 
tional institutions, among 
them the celebrated Vassar 
College, the leading female 
institution of the world. 
This seminary was found- 
ed by Matthew Vassar, a 
citizen of Poughkeepsie. The college building, 
modeled after the Tuileries, covers 50,000 square 
feet, the main building being 500 feet long. It 
accommodates 350 young ladies, who are obliged 
to pass a severe course before graduating. 
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The first stone building at Poughkeepsie was 
built by Baltus Van Kleet, a Dutch settler, and 
it remained standing one hundred and thirty 
years, when it was torn down to make room for 
improvements. The bridge across the Hudson at 


Poughkeepsie is one of the finest in the world. An 
important event which took place at Poughkeepsie 
was the meeting of the State Convention for the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution, in which 
Governor Clinton, John Jay and Alexander Ham- 
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ilton took part. Below Poughkeepsie is Milton 
Ferry, only known as the place where the chain 
was forged which was stretched across the Hud- 
son during Revolutionary times at Fort Mont- 
gomery, lower down the river. 

Newburg, now a thriving town (300 feet above 
the Hudson), was the scene during the Revolution 
of many stirring events. Washington’s Head- 
quarters at this place (an old gray stone mansion) 
is the property of the State. The house was built 


MORTAR PRACTICE AT WEST POINT. 
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IDLEWILD, THE HOME OF N. P. WILLIS, NEAR CORNWALL. 


in 1750, and is noted as the place where the army 
finally disbanded at the close of the war, June 
231, 1783. It is well worth a visit, for within its 
walls is the room with the seven doors where 
Washington and his generals held their confer- 
ences, with many interesting war relics—such as 
autique chairs; a fine large fireplace with brass 
andirons (where doubtless Washington frequently 
warmed his feet); small, old-fashioned, tinkling 
pianos, on which the wives of officers whiled away 
many anxious hours ; old Hessian boots fit for a 
giaut, ete. On the common are old cannons and 
many war trophies. Henry Hudson-said of the 
scenery at this point, ‘It is as beautiful a land 
as one can tread on; a place to build a town on.” 
At Newburg the Highlands end. 

Fishkill, on the opposite bank, connects by 
ferry with Newburg. The Verplanck House, two 
miles north of the landing, is interesting as hav- 
ing been the headquarters of Baron Steuben, of 
Revolutionary fame. 

Just below Newburg, and between it and Corn- 
wall, is “‘ Idlewild,” the home of the late N. P. 
Willis, the poet. It is a picturesque park. Along 


the side of a deep ravine is a winding road from 
which I caught occasional glimpses of the Hud- 
son. Moodna Creek, not far below, was, during 
Revolutionary times, the scene of an Indian 
massacre, although it is hard to believe, when 
looking upon its calm surface, strewn with pond 
lilies, that the spot conld have been so desecrated. 
lis present name was given it by N. P. Willis. 
The former name was Murderer’s Creek. 

Cornwall is a summer and fall resort of note. 
It was the home of the late E. P. Roe, the novel- 
ist, who took much pleasure in the care of his fine 
nurseries, in which he cultivated small fruits. 
The Storm King (1.500 feet high) is just below 
Cornwall. The Dutch ealled it Butterberg. Near 
by is Cro’nest, the scene of Drake’s “ Culprit Fay.” 

At Cold Spring, on the opposite bank, is ‘‘ Un- 
dercliff,” the home of the late George P. Morris, 
so well known as the author of “‘ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree.” He was the intimate friend and as- 
sociate of N. P. Willis. 

Next on the list, and in the very bosom of the 
Highlands, is West Point ; and what a recollection 
of happy days gone by it brings! Small wonder 
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girls like to go to West Point. Everything about 
the place is romantic, sentimental, and therefore 
it appeals to the young. The scenery is charm- 
ing; the military atmosphere, fascination ; Flir- 
tation Walk, delightful; the regular hops are 
pleasant, and all here is merry as a marriage 
bell. The prosaic name for “ Flirtation Walk” 
is Chain Battery, noted in Revolutionary times as 
the place where the chain was stretched across 
the Hudson to prevent the English from passing 
up the river. ‘Fort Put” (Fort Putnam), on 
Mount Independence, looks down upon the parade 
ground, where cadets have guard mounting in the 
morning and dress parade in the afternoon. 

The site of West Point commands one of the 
finest river passes in the country. The fort and 
chain stretched across the river were captured by 
the British in 1777 (two years after it was decided 
that at West Point should be established a mili- 
tary post), but were abandoned after Burgoyne’s 
surrender. Stronger works were then erected by 
Continental forces, and these Arnold bargained to 
betray. His scheme, however, was foiled by the 
capture of André. West Point (situated on a 
bluff 180 feet above the river) is a bulwark of the 
nation in more senses than one. Near by are the 
ruins of Forts Clinton and Montgomery, on op- 
posite sides of Popoloken Creek. They were con- 
structed at the beginning of the Revolution (in 
1775), and played an important part, under Gen- 
erals George and James Clinton, in 1777. 

The cadet barrack is built in the style of the 
ancient Tudors. It contains 176 rooms, 136 of 
which are occupied by cadets. The quarters are 
no more elegant than their summer tents, but all 
is neat as wax, although the cadets are obliged to 
be their own chambermaids, They are supposed 
to be sleeping the sleep of the just by ten o’clock, 
but if what I have been told (by 
the boys themselves—pretty good 
authority, yon will say) is true, 
they indulge in many a midnight 
revel, or what they call a ‘‘ midnight 
hash.” The observatory, the lib- 
rary, the chapel and mess hall are 
fine buildings. In the last named 
the commencement ball and the 
«©28th” ball take place, and here 
also the cadets do away with “salt 
horse” and ‘‘slummer gretchen,” 
as they call stews and corned beef. 
The chapel contains trophies of the 
Revolution, and tablets bearing in 
gilt letters the names of generals 
who took part in the Revolution. 


Born 1740,” with furows in the stone as if the 
inscription had been cut out. 

On the sward near the parade ground are sec- 
tions of the chain which was stretched across the 
river during the Revolution. They surround the 
brass mortars taken from General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. The old furnace which was used to 
cast cannon during the Revolution is still shown. 
A winding road leads to the cemetery, where sev- 
eral monuments are to be seen—among them the 
Cadets’ Monument, upon which a number of names 
are inscribed. The remains of General Winfield 
Scott rest in a massive sarcophagus, not far from 
the graves of Brigadier General Bowers and Gen- 
eral Robert Anderson. Near “ Officers’ Row” is 
a bronze statue erected to Major General John 
Sedgwick, and by it is an obelisk to the memory 
of Lieutenant Colonel E. W. Wood, who fell at 
Fort Erie, Canada, 1814. 

Just below West Point are Buttermilk Falls, 
and back of these at Highland Falls are many 
fine residences—among them the summer home of 
the Hon. John Bigelow, ex-Minister to France 
and the author of a work on Benjamin Franklin. 
Here his charming daughters entertain delight- 
fully at their cozy but unpretentious cottage. 

Peekskill, where the State Camp meets, is a 
town of 7,000 inhabitants. It was settled in 1764 
by John Peek, a Dutch navigator. Here General 
Putnam made his headquarters in 1777, and here 
it was he caused the spy Palmer to be hung. Near 
Peekskill is the Van Courtlandt Manor House, two 
miles north of the town; here still stands the 
house in which General Washington had his head- 
quarters. Just beyond is old St. Peter’s Church 
(erected in 1767), where he worshiped. Many 
heroes are buried in the cemetery surrounding the 
church. Here, also, a monument is erected to 
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Benedict Arnold’s has only the 
words, ‘“‘Major General ———, 


HOME OF WASHINGTON IRVING, NEAR TARRYTOWN. 
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John Paulding, one of the captors of Major 
André. 

Opposite Peekskill (reached by ferry), at the 
foot of the Dunderberg Mountain, is Caldwell’s 
Landing, memorable for the costly but futile 
search after the treasures which the famous Cap- 
tain Kidd was supposed to have secreted at the 
bottom of the river. Remains of apparatus used 
for the purpose of raising the gold, etc., are still 


visible. We hope that the stock company who 
sunk their money in trying to raise something 
(they scarcely knew what) gained that valuable 
commodity common sense, if they found nothing 
else in the enterprise. 

On the east side (and tunneled for 200 feet of 
its length by the Hudson River Road) is Anthony’s 
Nose (1,128 feet high), so called by Peter Stuy- 
vesant because of a funny incident which is sup- 

posed to have hap- 
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pened to the nose of 

his pet trumpeter at 

this place. Near by 
the river makes one 
of its beautiful 
curves. This bend 
is called ‘* The 
Race.” 

Lying in the river 
is Iona Island, 300 
acres in extent. It 
is situated upon the 
dividing line of tem- 
perature. The ef- 
fects of the climate 
on the vegetation 
are plainly visible. 

Not far below is 
Beverly Dock, near 
the Beverly Louse, 
both identified with 
our history. It was 
at Beverly Louse 
that Arnold was 
breakfasting with 
Colonel Beverly 
Robinson when news 

ame of the arrest 
of André, and it 
was from the wharf 
near by that he 
made his escape to 
the British vessel 
(the Vwl/ure), an- 
chored in the stream 
below. 

Stony Point was in 
Revolutionary times 
capped by a fort. 
The site is now oc- 
cupied by a light- 
house. The fort 
was retaken from 
the British by Mad 
Anthony in half an 








IRVING’S GRAVE AND TIIE OLD DUTCH CHURCH, AT SLEEPY HOLLOW, hour, but relin- 


WITH VIEW ACROSS TAPPAN ZEE, 


quished for want of 
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Sing Sing is below Croton Point. Its name is 
derived from the Indian Ossining, meaning ‘‘ stone 
upon stone.” Charming residences crown its 
heights and look down upon the river, which at 
this point reaches its greatest breadth. Three- 
quarters of a mile above the village is the State’s 
Prison, which has become world-famous. It 
was founded in 1826. The buildings, which are 
immense structures, have been built by convicts, 
material used being taken from quarries near at 
hand. ‘The main building is 484 feet long and 
contains 1,200 cells. The Women’s Prison stands 
to the east. It is built of marble and has 108 
cells. Prisoners are employed in the manufacture 
of shoes, whips, saddles and clothing. 

Tarrytown, on the east shore, below Sing Sing, 
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PHILIPSE MANOR, YONKERS. 


a force sufficiently large to keep it. Henry Hud- 
son is said to have anchored the Half Moon here 
once upon a time. 

Near Haverstraw on the west shore (on Trea- 
son Hill) stands the house of Joshua Hett Smith, 
where Andre and Benedict Arnold met to ar- 
range the terms of surrender of West Point. The 
Croton River enters the Hudson near this place 
on the east shore. Six miles up the stream is 
the famous Croton Lake which supplies New 
York city with water. The water is formed by 
a dam 250 feet long, 40 feet high and 70 in 
thickness at the bottom. The water is conducted 
from the lake by an aqueduct 40 miles long, by 
16-tunnels and over 24 bridges. There are venti- 
lators at every mile, and stone towers 15 feet high. 
Over 90,000,000 gallons of water pour into the 
aqueduct for the collecting reservoirs every day. MEDALLION ON DINING-ROOM CEILING. 
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OLD TAVERN SIGNBOARD AT TAPPAN. 


is historic and beautiful. 


in or near the town. 
old Paulding place by the river. 
years ago (when I drove through it), many 
fine greenhouses. In its grounds were beau- 
tiful statues of the “human form divine,” 
images of the fleet deer and other animals. 
The house is fine, but not as pretentious as 
one would suppose. I recently heard some 
people talking about Jay Gould on a Hudson 
River steamer, and I was amused at a wise 
man in the crowd who pointed out ‘‘The 
Castle” as the home of the well-known mil- 
lionaire. ‘*The Castle” is a ‘white ele- 
phant,” which frequently changes owners. It 
is situated on the hill, while Jay Gould’s 
place is nearer the river. All hands were 
satisfied, however, with the information they 
got, so no harm was done. 

The Field family own a superb place on 
‘The Heights.” The Rockefeller family, 
within a few years, bought the Aspinwall 
place, formerly owned by General Aspinwall. 

Just above Tarrytown, upon a promon- 
tory, is Paulding Manor, one of the finest 
specimens of pointed Tudor style of archi- 
tecture in the country. 

On the Sleepy Hollow Road is the oldest 


The homes of some of 
our wealthiest and most distinguished people are 
The Gould family have the 
It had, several 


charming sketches in his 
ert’s Roost.” 





rel‘ gious edifice in the 
State. It is an old 
Dutch church, and its 
erection dates back to 
the year 1699. Close 
by it is the cemetery 
where Washington 
Irving is buried. The 
famous “‘ Sunnyside,” 
the home of this cele- 
brated author, is a 
stone structure with 
many gables, embow- 
ered in ivy, the earlier 
slips of which were 
presented to Irving by 
Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford. The or- 
iginal house was built 
by Wolfert Acker, a 
privy councilor of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and 
bears over the door 
the inscription, “ Lust 
in Rust” (pleasure in 
quiet). Irving made 
this house the subject 
of one of his most 
work entitled ‘* Wolf- 


The old bridge famous through Ichabod Crane 
is not far from the old Dutch church. 


Tarry- 





FIKEPLACE AT WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, 


NEWBURG, 
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town, like all this region, is historically identified 
with the story of Arnold and André. ‘The spot 
upon which André was arrested is now within the 
town, and near Tarrytown is a monument which 
commemorates the event. 

Three miles south of Piermont, opposite Tarry- 
town, is Tappan, interesting as Washington’s 
headquarters at one time during the Revolution, 
and as the spot where André was imprisoned and 
executed. 

At Dobbs Ferry the British gathered after the 
battle of White Plains; and here, in 1777, a divis- 
ion of the American Army, under General Lin- 
coln, was encamped. ‘The Philipse estate was 
formerly situated here, but was afterward owned 
by the Livingston family. 

Hastings, where Washington had his head- 
quarters in 1783, is noted as the place from which 
Cornwallis and his army (after the fall of Fort 
Washington) crossed the river to attack Fort Lee 
on the opposite shore—on the Palisades. 

Yonkers, on the east bank of the Hudson, sey- 
enteen miles from New York, is famous as the 
home of the Philipse family, of which was Mary 
Philipse, the first love of Washington. The 
Manor House, a spacious stone building, was built 
in 1682. It is still to be seen, being now a busi- 
ness place. East of the.Manor House is Locust 
Hill, where the American troops were encamped 
in 1781. The Manor of Colondonck, comprising 
2,400 acres, and in colonial days the property of 
Patroon Van der Donck, was the original site of 
this town. Its present population is 30,000, al- 
though it was orig- 
inally only a small 
Dutch settlement 
with an Indian set- 
tlement hard by. 
Forty years ago the 
Hudson Road was 
built, and then the 
town expanded and 
became what may 
be called an annex 
of New York. 
Among the resi- 
dents here are the 
Morosini family 
and some members 
of the Gouverneur 
Morris family. 
which 
belonged to Gov- 
ernor Tilden, is a ae 
fine place—situat- 
ed near the river, 
where the Gov- 





ernor used to anchor 
his yacht; but two 
years ago, when I 
drove through it, the 
grounds showed signs 
of great neglect. 


‘* Fonthill,” once the 
home of Edwin For- 
rest, is now the prop- 


erty of the Sisters of 
Charity, who have 
charge of Mount St. 
Vincent, a convent at 
Yonkers. 

Below Yonkers is 
Riverdale, where a 
number of wealthy 
people reside. Near 
it is Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, which is the 
northern boundary of 
Manhattan. In Revo- 
jutionary times stir- 
ring events took place 
here. Fort Washington is located at One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-first Street, New York. Some 
fine residences are to be seen here, and during 
the Revolution it was the scene of many engage- 
ments between the Americans and the British. 

Ten miles up the river, crowning the lofty brow 
of the Palisades, is Fort Lee, occupying the site 
of the Revolutionary fortification which was the 
scene of heavy disaster to American arms. 








OLD CLOCK AT WASHINGTON’S 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURG. 
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The Palisades series of grand precipices loom 
300 feet high and stretch an unbroken line along 
the river bank for more than twenty miles. 

On the east side, at One Hundred and Twenty- 
second Street, is Riverside Park and General 
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but famous iron-plated battery with which he 
hoped to create a revolution in naval warfare. 
Not far above Stevens Point Hamilton and Burr 
met in a fatal encounter in 1804. 

Many people to whom time is not money drive 
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TOMB OF GENERAL GRANT, RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


Grant’s Tomb. Lower down the river on the 
Jersey side, opposite ‘Twenty-third Street, New 
York, is the residence of the late R. L. Stevens, 
once principal owner of all the land in this vicin- 
ity, and distinguished for several inventions in 
steam navigation, among which is the unfinished 


from New York to Albany by way of Broadway . 
on the cast shore of the river. This avenue ex- 


tends along the bank of the Hudson in almost a 
straight line, and is beautiful as to scenery and 
full of historic interest. 
way delightful. 


Such a drive is in every 
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‘“** IN THE SHADOW OF THE TREES—SHE WAS WAITID FOR vus.’” 


ONE 
By Erra 


A Gir. stood at the door, with a red rag of a 
shawl pinned across her bosom, and in a shrill 
voice sang : 

** Carol, brothers, carol: carol joyfully 
Carol the good tidings: carol merrily, 
Anil pray a gladsome Christmas 
For all good Christian men. 

Carol, brothers, carol, 
Christmas comes again.’”’ 


Vol. XXXVIIL, No. 6—48. 


CHRISTMAS EV] 


W. PIERCE, 


‘In Heaven’ 
said Cedric. 

His easy chair, pushed into the bow window, 
commanded a view of the garden walk and the 
singer. Ilis crutch leaned against the wall be- 
side him; his blond head rested languidly upon 
a crimson silk cushion. 

‘‘T haven’t an idea,” I answered, as I put te 


name, who is that creature ?” 
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last touches to the Christmas pine above the high 
carved mantel. ‘(A tramp, evidently. Do you 
like the effect of Christmas roses in silver bowls, 
Cedric ? It’s rather frigid, is it not? And to- 
day we want everything bright and cheerful 
here.” 

‘* Arrange your roses in silver bowls, or in iron- 
bound buckets, just as you like, Beth,” answered 
Cedric, peevishly. ‘‘I hate weddings—they are 
even worse than burials. Cannot you see that 
you are all riding, roughshod, over my heart ?” 


‘* * Hearing angel music, 
Discord sure must cease. 
Who dare hate his brother 
On this day of peace?” 


shouted the unkempt singer at the door. 
The shrill notes stabbed like pins through my 
ears. 

‘‘T never heard anything so unpleasant,” I 
said. ‘I will go ont and send her away.” 


‘** Better take her to the kitchen and give her. 


food and drink, like a Christian,” replied Cedric. 
‘‘Her voice has a hungry ring—she is probably 
famished.” 

He raised himself on the arm of his chair, and 
looked out at the figure before the door. 

The bleak December wind was blowing throngh 
the girl’s thin gown. Her face, which bore traces 
of what the French call ‘‘the beauty of the 
devil,” was livid now with cold, and perhaps ill- 
ness. She turned a pair of big, hollow black eyes 
to the bow window, and stared back at Cedric, in 
a sort of dumb entreaty. He grew suddenly in- 
terested. 

‘*She is the image of despair!” he cried. ‘I 
feel a fellowship with her! Go, Beth, bring her 
in—give her meat and drink, and whatever else 
you may have at your cursed marriage feast. Go, 
Isay. Though a cripple, am I not the master of 
the house ?” 

Cedric was the most unreasonable of human 
beings. I was always afraid of him when he was 
in his dark moods. I dropped my red poinsettia 
blossoms and Catherine Mermet roses, and ran 
out of the room. 

But a third person had heard the singer, and 
as I reached the hall, lo! there was Jacquita, 
gliding down the shining, shallow stair —Jac- 
quita, with her dusky hair and creamy skin and 
great Southern eyes—she whose bridal had filled 
our old Plymouth house with bustle and expecta- 
tion. When one looked at Jacquita one thought 
of nightingales and magnolia blossoms—of bal- 
conies smothered in tropic vines, and purple skies 
slumberous with stars. 

For years we had been classmates in a young 


ladies’ school. She was of the hot South, I of the 
cold North. Yet we loved each other devotedly. 
Proud was I when, at the énd of our school days, 
Jacquita came, an honored guest, to the old 
house overlooking the gray waste of Plymouth 
Bay—proud was I when all hearts went down be- 
fore her there, and that gallant sailor, Captain 
Dacre Holme, hastened to lay himself and his 
future at her lovely feet; and alas! sad was I 
when I found that she had also made wild havoc 
of my poor crippled Cedric’s peace. 

“‘That girl looks sick and heartbroken,” said 
Jucquita, as she stepped lightly down into the 
hall. ‘*From the room overhead I watched her 
as she came up the street—she was staggering 
from weakness. I want to give her a piece of 
money.” 

And she opened her hand, and showed a little 
gleam of gold on the pink palm. 

** Very well,” I answered. ‘‘She will not be 
likely to refuse it.” 

Jacquita flung back the hall door. The world 
is full of queer contrasts. Sharp indeed was that 
betwixt the pinched, shivering wayfarer at tlic 
threshold and the bride expectant standing there 
in her rose-colored tea gown, all delicate lace and 
airy ribbons—breathing out beauty, high breed- 
ing, happiness, as a flower exhales perfume. ‘The 
eyes of the vagrant fell on her with an expression 
that I shall never forget. An unspeakable hatred 
and despair blended in the look—something more 
than the natural antipathy of the inferior to the 
superior, of poverty to wealth, of wretchedness to 
joy. 

‘Here is u Christmas gift for you, poor girl,” 
said Jacquita; and she held out the glittering 
gold piece. 

A wicked look flashed into the wayfarer’s face. 
She took the money, spat on it, flung it on the 
ground. Then, seeing my rising wrath, she 
snatched it again and slipped it into her pocket. 

** For luck !” she mumbled, in apology for her 
strange action, and then added, curtly, reluc- 
tuntly : ** Thank you, miss.” 

** Have you traveled far ?” asked Jacquita. 

“A good bit,” replied the girl. 

‘*And where are you going now ?” 

“To find my mar,” sullenly. 

‘Dear me! is your man lost ?” I said, over 
Jacquita’s shoulder. 

She scowled darkly. 

“Yes, he’s lost, miss. He promised to marry 
me, but he went away—he didn’t keep his word 
—I’m looking for him.” 

Jacquita gave me a warning glance, and drew 
back a little from the girl. Being young and 
thoughtless, I was about to say, ‘‘No faithless 
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lover would dare seek shelter in this old Puritan 
town.” but something in the pale, pinched face 
checked me; I simply bent and whispered to 
Jacquita : 

‘*Cedric says she must be brought in and fed, 
and Cedric’s whims are law.” 

With that I led the girl to the kitchen and di- 
rected the servants to provide for her needs. 
Then I went back to the parlor and Cedric. 

Jacquita was there before me, standing in the 
bow window beside his easy chair. 

As | entered I heard Cedric say: 

‘You ought to be married among myrtles and 
orange blossoms, Jacquita—not in this frozen 
land of the Pilgrims. Could anything be more 
dreary than that bay yonder, with the sky shut- 
ting down on it like the lid of a leaden coffin, and 
Bug Ligitt making a black blot on its gloom ?” 

Jacquita smiled tremulously as she answered : 

‘Ah! I am like a migrating bird, that has 
found the land of the stranger so dear, he no 
longer cares to return to his own !” 

Cedric’s thin face grew white. 

‘««The land of the stranger’ means the land of 
Dacre Holme,” he sneered. ‘‘ You love New 
England for his sake.” 

‘‘For your sake also, and for Beth’s,” she in- 
sisted ; ‘‘and now, as I go away, I want yon to 
forgive me for the pain I have made yon suffer, 
Cedric.” Tears glistened in her large eyes. *‘ Sav 
that yon do not blame me, because—because 

‘‘ Because you could not love a cripple, Jac- 
quita ? Do not hesitate to speak the words !” 

‘‘ How hard and bitter you sre! There is one 
thing more: Say that you will forget me soon 
very soon, Cedric.” 

He winced, as though she had touched an open 
wound. 

‘‘Forgive you ?” he said. ‘* Freely, Jacquita. 
The kick of a horse placed me helpless in this 
chair. Had I been like other men I should have 
won you—yes, /am not Dacre! As for forget- 
ting—well, I would be glad to gratify any wish 
of yours, but the thing is impossible—as well ask 
the sea out there to forget the shore.” 

Her soft eyes dwelt sadly, wistfully on his pale, 
boyish face. She was about to speak again when 
I espied a man advancing up the asphalt walk—a 
brown viking, of strong and supple mold, and a 
bold, insoucrant beauty that alf women admired. 

‘“‘Dacre is coming!” I cried. ‘‘ He is at the 
door! Make haste, Jacquita, or you will be late 
at your own bridal !” 





Forgetful of Cedric, she slipped straightway 
into the hall. We heard lips meeting lips; then 
a soft murmur : 

‘- How very early you are !” 


And Dacre’s deep, rich voice made ready an- 
swer : 

‘* Would you have me a laggard in love, dar- 
ling ?” 

Cedric turned to me furiously. 

“Shut the door upon them, Beth,” he com- 
manded, ‘Don’t let me listen to their billing 
and cooing, or I shall rise and brain Dacre with 
my crutch !” 

[ went away soon after to dress Jacquita for 
her bridal. Guests came trooping in and filled 
the house. Candles burned in the sconces, and 
the massive silver candelabra, which our Pilgrim 
ancestors had brought from the Old World two 
centuries before. Under an arch of Christmas 
pine, with the mellow wax lights shining lovingly 
upon her, Jacquita, in tulle and lace and satin, 
stood by the side of her bronzed young viking, 
and took the vows which made her his, and his 
only, till life should end. 

Throughout the ceremony Cedric kept his 
chair and made no sign. Now and then I stole 
an anxious glance toward him, but his thin blond 
face was in shadow and betrayed nothing. She 
was married—she was Dacre’s wife ! 

Then followed a hubbub of congratulations and 
farewells—a confusion of friendly tongues; and 
presently Jacquita, in a Paris traveling gown, 
with soft bands of fur about her milky throat, 
and eyes brimming with happiness, came and 
knelt by Cedrie’s chair. 

** Good-by,” she said, lifting her beautiful face 
to his reluctant gaze. ‘‘ You may kiss me, Ce- 
dric, if you like.” 

But he turned his haggard young eyes away. 

**You belong to Dacre,” he answered, bitterly. 
‘**T do not want to kiss you. Good-by !” 

Then Dacre advanced, with the air of a con- 
queror, and held out a careless hand. 

‘“Good-by, old man,” he said, cheerfully (it is 
easy to be cheerful over the misfortunes of others). 
‘*You must try and forgive me for taking her 
away. I will do my best to make ‘her happy, and 
by and by you may be able to cast aside your 
crutch, and sail with us around the world. You 
and I are old friends, you know, and Jacquita 
will always look upon you as a brother.” 

Cedric set his teeth, but answered nothing. 

We saw them enter the carriage together—both 
young and beautiful and wildly happy. We flung 
the rice and the shoes after them; the horses 
pranced down the drive; the guests departed, 
and Cedric and I were left alone. 

Darkness had fallen. The wind tore wildly up 
and down the eurving Plymouth shore; the bay 
was white with foam. I turned with a shiver to 
the leaping wood fire. 
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‘What a dreadful night for a wedding jour- 
ney !” I said. 

In the red glow of the logs Cedric’s face looked 
like gray stone. 

“‘T like storms,” he said, savagely. ‘* That 
pair are too happy to know whether the sun is 
shining, or a norther raging! For God’s sake, 
Beth, sweep these flowers out of the room—their 
odor stifles me !” 

I understood his mood. The sight of Jac- 
quita’s wedding roses was more than he could 
bear. I rang for a maidservant to carry them 
out. Ags she appeared a sudden memory seemed 
to strike Cedric. 

‘* Where,” he asked, quickly, “is the girl that 
sung the Christmas carol at the door ? \ Was she 
warmed and fed as I directed ?” 

““Yes, sir,” answered the maid. ‘* Cook set 
her a good dinner, and when we were rushing 
about, too busy to notice, she just slipped off, 
without a word of thanks to anybody. Under her 
plate, left on the table, cook found a gold piece.” 

‘*Why, that must have been the money which 
Jacquita gave her!” I cried. ‘‘ How very odd !” 

‘* Evidently the girl had a soul above gold 
pieces,” said Cedric. 

‘*Or a very bad memory,” I suggested. ‘In 
either case, I hope cook was wise enough to count 
the spoons after her departure.” 

As soon as the obnoxious flowers vanished I 
drew a stool to Cedric’s side, and sat down there 
in the light of the blazing brands. An oppressive 
hush had fallen on the house. The riot of wind 
and sea alone disturbed us. Cedric’s eyes were 
fixed on the red core of the fire—his heart, as I 
well knew, was following after the bridal carriage 
and its freight of happiness aud hope. 

“She will go with him around the world, 
Beth !” he groaned. ‘‘ More than once I have 
heard her say that she was a bad sailor—thab she 
cared nothing for the sea; but her love for Dacre 
has changed all that. And but for an accident, 
Beth—a blow from an iron hoof—a mere trifle— 
[ would have won her, in spite of a hundred 
Dacres—yes, but for that I might have been in 
his place this cursed night !” 

It was his one bitter, constantly recurring 
thought. I stroked the white fevered hand which 
he had laid on my shoulder. 

**T hope Dacre will make her happy,” I sighed. 

‘“« WIe will not!” answered Cedric, fiercely. “I 
know him. He is a gallant sailor, but shallow, 
selfish, pleasure-loving—a dashing, fickle rover, 
with a sweetheart in every port.” 

“Cedric! Cedric!” I protested. His jealous 
despair made him unjust. 

“T tell von it is so, Beth. His passion for Jac- 
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quita is a noisy little brook—mine, a deep, full 
river. Hark!” with a nervous start. ‘* What is 
that noise outside ? Wheels—carriage wheels !” 

**No—the wind, Cedric—only the wind.” 

** By this time they have reached the station, 
Beth—perhaps they are on the train, whirling 
farther and farther from us—Listen! There is 
some one coming up the walk, I say—I hear foot- 
steps.” 

It chanced that no one had thought to lock 
the main door of the house after the departure of 
our guests. Now we heard it open violently. 
There was a rush through the hall. A hand 
flung aside the curtain at the parlor threshold— 
Cedric uttered a sharp cry, and made as if to rise 
from his chair, for there, before our astonished 
eyes, stood Jacquita, the bride of an hour, her 
traveling dress all stained and disordered, and 
powdered with the snow that was beginning to 
fall, her face like the face of one who had looked 
on some ghastly thing, and frozen with the hor- 
ror of it. 

‘In God’s name, what has happened, Jac- 
quita ?” cried Cedric, wildly. 

She held out her hands; they were red with 
blood. Her white lips moved ; we heard her say : 

“*Down there at the base of the hill, near the 
station—in the shadow of the trees—she was 
waiting for us—the girl who sang the Christmas 
carol at the door. I saw her by the light of the 
carriage lamps. Something bright was shining 
in her hand. She wrenched open the carriage 
door—she glared in on us. She hurled a ter- 
rible accusation at him—at Dacre—my husband. 
Then she fired, and he fell back against my 
breast. Look at my hands. This blood is his, 
They are bringing him after me—bringing him 
here—her lover, my husband—dead !” 

With the last word Jacquita reeled and fell, 
fuce downward on the floor. Then love for a 
moment conquered the infirmity of the flesh, for, 
regardless of the crutch which had been his con- 
stant support for months and years, Cedric 
leaped up from his chair, and with a terrible 
ery rushed to the widowed bride, and kneeling 
beside her, lifted her beautiful stricken head 
from the dust and laid it upon his own breast. 

Bo Bo * * of 36 

Two years later, in a terrific winter storm, an 
English bark was wrecked on a neighboring 
beach. Several bodies drifted ashore, and among 
them was « sailor, slender, young, beardless. 
When found by the patrol a little life still lin- 
gered in him. He was carried to the station among 
the rocks, and every means which surfmen know 
employed for his resuscitation. Only once, how- 
ever, did the wild eyes of the boy open, and then 
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they chanced to fall upon Cedric, who had hur- 
ried to the scene of the disaster, and was stand- 
ing with the life savers in the warm, brightly 
lighted station. What memories did the face of 
my brother conjure up before this stranger lad ? 
Ile tried to clutch at Cedric’s storm coat. My 
brother bent down and looked at him. 

**Great God!’ he cried. ‘This is no boy, but 
the woman who killed Dacre Holme !” 

At this accusation the young sailor heaved him- 
self up on the supporting arm of a surfman, and 
in one shuddering scream his soul passed into the 
night. 

I stood in the bow window of the parlor, peer- 
ing out into the darkness, when Cedric returned 
from the station. The lantern in his hand shone 
brightly; his erect figure advanced sturdily 
through the tempest of wind and snow. He had 
grown hardy and strong in the last year. His 
crutch, thank was now a thing of the 
past—of the old injury only a slight limp re- 
mained, 


Heaven ! 


A GREEN C 


by MARTHA McCt 


Au! the delight of it. The wind sits in the 
south. All yesterday there was rain—all to-mor- 
row there may be snow. ‘To-day the sun shines 
from a sky of tenderest blue—faintly mottled 
with clouds, as fleecy white as those that dance 
over springing April meadows. The face of the 
earth rejoices in the sunshine. Upland, it lies 
upon the a mellow, vital radiance. 
Lowland, the long slant splendor of it floods the 
pastures, covering all the broad reaches of them 
with ‘‘ patines of bright gold.” 

Come out and away tothem. Their round is 
full of life. Thongh the trees upon the shelter- 
ing hillside stand leafless all, there is promise of 
many summers in their flexile tossing — their 
lightness of sway in the arms of this tricksy wind. 
Ifere or there, too, a young cedar’s green cone 
breaks up the serried array of trunks, great and 
small, Lines of cross-vine climb some of those 
same trunks—the slender straight stem hugging 
the rough bark, into which it thrusts, from each 
joint, its threadlike climbing roots. The big, 
dark, drooping leaves come out in pairs, likewise 
from the joint. They are thick and leathery, 
with a waxen surface, of the richest dark green, 
mottled with brown and red. Nearly evergreen, 
too. Only in the hardest winters do they crisp 
and fall. Jack Frost brings to pass few fairer 
sights than when he powders with light snow a 
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As his familiar halting step reached the door 
Jacquita sprang up from the hearth, where she 
had been feeding the fire with dry pine cones, 
and flew to meet Cedric. For three months she 
had been his happy wife. 

“Oh,” she cried, in alarm, ‘‘how grave and 
strange you look, Cedric! Something has hap- 
pened.” 

He dashed down the lantern and swept her up 
to his heart—held her there with passionate ten- 
derness. 

**Tell me,” he said, huskily, ‘‘do you love me, 
Jacquita ?—does the past seem to you like a 
nightmare dream ?” 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘oh, yes, yes!” 

‘Then you shall know the truth. That girl is 
lying dead at the station. 
a wreck, disguised 


She came ashore from 
Don’t tremble, dar- 
ling—you must forget that portion of your life 
altogether. You are mine now—mine! and I 
mean to love and cherish you till the end of my 
days.” 


as a sailor. 


HRISTMAS. 
LLOCH WILLIAMS, 


tree bole full-clothed in their dark greenery. 
To-day they wear still the freshness of the rain. 
All day it poured and pelted. The world and his 
wife, intent on Christmas shopping, had much 
ado to go and come along the sodden roads. 

The creek brawls rarely, flushed to twice its 
usual strength. Even the spring branch, sinu- 
ously winding ig the pasture land’s length, 
Labbles in bolder strain its liquid song. ‘The 
grass! ah, the grass! Has May, month of verd- 
ure, aught tenderer of hue, more velvet-soft, 
than these springing spires? No wonder either. 
The river runs, wide and swift, a bare mile away. 
Indeed, the creek makes into it, a very little way 
below the pasture land’s limit. Amd_besides the 
softened atmosphere that such neighborhood in- 
sures, do but look at the soil—alluvion black and 
rich—unctuous, in its fatness. Feeding 
roots go down, down, through it, finding every- 
where rich and richer sustenance. It is six feet 
at the least to hard pan. That is a strong clay— 
with still lower beds of silted loam. Well may 
grass on such seat spread and bourgeon itself 
rarely. ‘The trees it displaced were giants indeed. 

Still a remnant of them marks the course of 
the winding water—a thin line, with roots out- 
thrust into the slipping tide. 

Minnows dart and play in the sunlit crannies 
at foot. Lordlier fish there are none, for beasts 


even, 
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of the field roil the stream past their enduring. 
This winter pasture lies two miles along stream. 
It fills the valley between two wooded spurs, that 
farther inland run into a parent hill. There the 
spring branch ends—begins, if you will. The 
water of it gathers miles and miles away, in grav- 
elly white ouk lands, where as yet no plow runs. 

Cattle feed in them by fifties—by hundreds, 
even. All sorts and conditions — smooth-fat 
steers, milch kine, scrubby young things, red, 
white, black, many-spotted, with horns, without, 
ring-streaked, striped, splotched, as were Jacob’s 
flocks of old. See them at graze now in the lower 
shift. They were turned upon it fresh, late yes- 
terday. ‘The salt trough is in the field they left. 
As their black herder comes in sight they note 
the basket upon his arm, and break at once to 
furious running. Listen the low joyous bellow- 
ing that greets him! Mark how they crowd be- 
hind him, pushing, scrambling, shonldering each 
the other away from the white small mounds he 
leaves in his wake. He must be, you think, 
doubly diligent thus to remember his charges 
upon this high holiday. Beyond question he 
is a faithful fellow; but the slackest of his kind 
will not to-day neglect the beasts which perish— 
so leavened through are they with the belief that 
the dumb creatures also know and worship the 
Christ-Child. ‘To leave them hungered, athirst or 
in need of salt Christmas Day is to invite bad 
luck, not only through Christmas week, but 
through all time. 

In the next field see yearling mules come at 
the full gallop to meet the salt bearer. What 
elfish creatures they are, these wiry, unkempt 
“‘towheads”! ‘There is waggery in the droop of 
their long, hairy ears, a world of tricksy wisdom 
in the nips and tossings of the quaint mealy muz- 
zles. Al! but they are full of play this summer- 
soft morning. Wherefore the wisest man ,knows 
not, but such weather always brings out the wild- 
est, most wanton spirit that may lurk. in four- 
footed things. ‘he herder will be in luek if, 
before nightfall, he is not called upon to bring 
his charges out of the wheat field, or away from 
some neighbor’s corn pen. ‘They.are not sleek— 
each wears a winter coat of rough long hair—but 
soncie and well-fed looking, with tiny twinkling 
feet that seem as though they might spurn the 
wind. Assuredly they have no reasonable. cause 
of grievance. Besides sweet grass, fair water, the 
wide freedom of this untramineled space, they have 
had their: fill ofcorn in honor.of the day. Yet, 
even as the laggards of them stand licking the 
spots whereon the salt lay, the leader, a: black 


Aellow, full two hands taller than his mates, be- 


gins racing in wide circles the pasture’s whole 


round, or here or there plunging strongly at 
the fence, as though to test the strength of its 
weakest point. 

He has found it—a broken rider in the upper 
dividing line. Now he leaps over it as lightly as 
a bird. The rest troop at his heels. Watch them 
racing, running, some with heads low, and lash- 
ing out with the heel at whatever comes in 
reach ; for the most part, though, going full tilt, 
hard as their hairy legs can carry them, about 
the close greensward. ‘They have broken into 
the sheep pasture, where the ewes with forward 
lambs are at grass. Oh, the black, long-eared 
villain! See him race and chase the pretty 
frightened things, so peacefully at play. Hear 
the piteous bleating the small creatures set up. 
The twenty odd of them were running frolic 
races up and down a narrow gully, the channel 
of storm water, making in from the hills. A 
loose stump lay in the lower end of it, and each 
of the fleecy darlings, as he came to it, made the 
daintiest leap over, then ran out upon the grass 
and paced delicately back to the head of it. Now 
and again a milky mother, lying in the sun, 
lifted her head, with a little low bleat—reproof 
or warning, maybe, to her sportive child. Watch 
the flock now, flying before the braying vandals 
who have broken in to spoil this idyl of winter 
grass. 

After all, though, there is mainly mischief in 
the black fellow. He has stopped short, with 
fore feet almost upon the hindmost lamb. See 
him fling up his head sidewise, the nose higher 
than the ear, plant himself at right angles to the 
course of his fellows, kick both heels higher than 
his head, then, with a deep resounding bray, set 
off full rnn for his own proper quarters. Aha, 
sir!—a clear case of ‘* knowledge comes bnt wis- 
dom lingers”—you have heard Flirt the collie 
sounl her note of discontent. You know, ex- 
perimentally, that she has sharp teeth—and no 
scruple against using them on your heels—to say 
nothing of her master the herder, who might 
stuble you for all the rest of this very fair 
weather. Decidedly you are a fourfooted Jesuit. 
Who knows but that comes with vour forbears 
from old Spain ? 

Leave the culprits to the stings of conscience 
for such misuse of a holiday. Come, follow the 
slipping water up and up-to the welling source. 
Here where it runs unvexed of root, or shrubby 
enlacement, it lies in the sunshine, limpid as the 
soul of a little child. Otherwheres, alders droop 


to see their dusk, gold-powdered tassels glassed 
in some dark, smooth reach. of. it, or trails of 
feathery clematis make fairy bridges across its 
span. Up in the tree tops there are great clumps 
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of mistletoe. Sometimes as many as a dozen 
blotch and splotch the spread of a single bole. 
The grace of legend is all that clings to the stiff 
unyielding twigs of it, the leathery dead-green 
leaves—yet the berrics, gleaming so thick upon 
it, are pearls fit even for a Queen of Faery’s wear- 
ing. Nothing matches them but the diamonds, 
that, a little later—to-morrow, it may be—the 
north wind shall fashion, of sleet, for the fring- 
ing ferns that now the water laves. 

The laughing, luring water! At last you have 
come to the well head. It is a cave spring. The 
stream, channeling under limestone rocks, hus 
worn for itself an oval hollow wherein to lie at 
ease. ‘The pool is perhaps twenty feet long, half 
as many across, and deep enough to cover a tall 
man’s head. A springing arch, worn from the liv- 
ing rock, roofs the whole spread of it. The 
mouth is low; but creep within—you may stand 
more than upright on the narrow ledge that runs 
beside the water. Low sounds, half-song, half- 
sighing, fill all the space. A curtain of vine and 
brier drops over the mouth. Here the most vent- 
uresome sunray never pierces. Instead, a fine 
clare-obscure sifts through to lie on the water’s 
face and be reflected fantastically up to the 
vaulted rock. It is a chapel of ease consecrate to 
Nature, our mother, and full of her vital force. 
In the breath of it the most world-hardened must 
feel that Love is truly worship and labor, prayer. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Ir is as early as October 20th that these pages go to 
press, in order to meet the advanced publication date of 
the Christmas number of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar MontHty ; 
yet already the holiday books are out in splendid array. 
Many of the most important of these will have to be re- 
served for notice in our next (January) number. The list 
now at hand, however, includes some elaborate and highly 
attractive publications, to which we must immediately pay 
the tribute at least of a passing glance. Of those whose 
artistic qualities vie with their literary charm a ccnspicu- 
ous example is Messrs. Porter & Coates’s beautiful edition 
of Edmondo de Amicis’s ‘‘ Holland,” in two volumes, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Helen Zimmern, and profusely 
illustrated with photogravures of scenery, architecture and 
people, these pictures being printed on separate pages, 
mostly in a rich sepia tone, in the most exquisite manner 
conceivable. De Amicis is one of the most prominent and 
most popular of the modern Italian men of letters, and is 
well known to American readers through his vivid books 
of travel and description. In ‘“ Holland” he appears 
at his best, and the reader has not turned a dozen 
pages before he is on good terms with his genial companion 
and guide, and one finds his comments equally entertain- 
ing, whether they be called forth by the Mausoleum of 
William the Silent or by the pink cheeks of the Delft house- 
maids. Another sumptuous combination of literature and 
art—in this instance an old-established classic— is the J. B. 
Lippincott Co.'s new two-volume edition of Washington 


Irving’s Sketch Book, handsomely bound in buff and gold. 
The illustrations, liberally strewn through these cheery 
pages of ** Geoffrey Crayon, Gent,” are the original ones by 
Darley, Parsons, Hart, Bellows, Hoppin, and other early 
American illustrators, whose quaint, old-fashioned grace so 
perfectly harmonizes with the text. The Lippincotts have 
also issued, for the special delectation of the young folks, 
a new edition of Hans Christian Andersen’s immortal Fairy 
Tales, specially illustrated with some very sympathetic 
drawings by E. A. Lemann, and bound in an illuminated 
cloth cover with a captivating stork design. Other brand- 
new illustrated juveniles from this house are : ‘* Two Girls,” 
by Amy E. Blanchard, and “ Olivia,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
both for young girls; and ‘‘ The Double Emperor : a Story 
of a Vagabond Cunarder,” by William Laird Clowes—a most 
remarkable story of adventure, calculated to interest grown- 
up boys as well as those still growing. Speaking of stories 
of adventure for boys, the Merriam Company, of New York, 
holds out an irresistible lure in this direction, in a list 
which includes: Jules Verne’s latest, ‘‘ The Castle of the 
Carpathians,” with thirty-eight very Doré-esque illustra- 
tions; ‘* The Captain’s Boat,” by the always interesting 
William O. Stoddard; ‘‘''he Lost Army,” a story of the 
War of the Rebellion, by the never-failing Thomas W. 
Knox; ‘The Last Cruise of the Spitfire” (No. 1 of the 
‘Ship and Shore Series”), and ‘‘ Richard Dare’s Venture ” 
(No. 1 of the ‘‘ Bound to Succeed Series”), both by Edward 
Stratemeyer; and three stirring tales by the veteran Ed- 
ward 8. Ellis, entitled respectively: ‘‘ Brave Tom,” “ Hon- 
est Ned,” and ‘** Righting the Wrong” (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 
the ‘‘ Brave and Honest Series”). From Messrs. Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia, we have ‘‘ Sailor Jack, the Trader,” 
the latest of the ‘‘ Castlemon War Series,” by Harry Castle- 
mon; ‘‘ The Great Cattle Trail” (No. 1 of the *‘ Forest 
and Prairie Series”), by Edward 8. Ellis; and *‘ A Family 
Dilemma,” a delightful story for girls, by Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie, the well-known author of the ‘‘ Honest Endeavor 
Library,” etc. 
From the press of the Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indian- 
apolis, comes ‘* Armazindy,” James Whitcomb Riley’s lat- 
est volume of ‘ Hoosier harvest airs, feigned forms and 
child rhymes.” It is a perfectly delightful book in every 
way, and contains many pieces which will go into imme- 
diate popular circulation. We should like to be among the 
first to quote some of these, but space forbids it—except 
the following characteristic uatrain addressed 
“TO A POET CRITIC. 
‘* Yes—the bee sings—I confess it— 

Sweet as honey Heaven bless it !— 

Yit he’d be a sweeter singer 

Ef he didn’t have no stinger.” 
Madison Cawein, the lyrical ‘‘ Southern singer,” to whom 
Mr. Riley paid a fine poetic tribute some three or four 
years back, and whom the reading public is just now be- 
ginning to appreciate, also has out a new volume, entitled 
‘* Intimations of the Beautiful,” published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., apropos of 
the recent Bryant celebration, has added to its list of stand- 
ard poets the Complete Poetical Works of William Cullen 
Bryant, prefaced with a Memoir by R. H. Stoddard, and 
itistrated with dainty aquarelles by Harry C. Edwards. 
The Stokes publications are generally noted for the novelty 
and beauty of their bindings, in which respect the present 


edition of Bryant is an example. ‘*Songs from Vaga- 


bondia,” by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, bearing the 
imprint of Messrs. Copeland & Day, of Boston, is fastidi- 
ously well-printed, and has a cover whose unique artistic 
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cffect is not to be described in a mere commonplace book 
notice, but must be seen and appreciated by the biblio- 
philes who doubtless already have bought up the 750 copies 
to which the edition of this book is limited. From the 
same publishers, who are the agents in America for the fa- 
mous Yellow Book, we have received Volume II. of that bi- 
zarre quarterly, filled with fin de srécle art by Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Walter Crane and other distinguished moderns, together 
with some weird verse and more or less perverse prose. 

“‘Joun Brown anv HIs Men,” by Richard J. Hinton, in- 
angurates the *‘ American Reformers Series,” edited by 
Carlos Martyn, and published by Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. Colonel Hiuton was himself one of John Brown's 
men in Kansas, and is thus able to give in detailed and 
authentic fashion *‘ some account of the roads they trav- 
eled to reach Harper's Ferry” in 1859. As he justly re- 
marks, 

‘* The world’s heroes are few, 
And they’re costly, too.” 


John Brown's heroism at Harper's Ferry cost not only his own 
life, but the lives of something like a score of other brave 
men at the same time. Portraits and biographical sketches 
of each of these men are given in Colonel Hinton’s volume, 
together with a mass of rare and curious documents, cor- 
respondence, ete., and an interesting portrait of ‘‘ Osa- 
watomie ’ Brown himself, from a daguerreotype taken 
in Kansas in 1855. Altogether, the book constitutes a 
permanent and invaluable contribution to history. In 
striking contrast to the above asa piece of bookmaking, 
yet akin to it in subject and historical interest, is the beau- 
tiful little volume of **The Table Talk of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” edited by William O. Stoddard for the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.’s unique ‘‘ Table Talk Series.” Mr. Stcddard 
was one of Lincoln’s private secretaries during the war, 
and is therefore peculiarly qualified to furnish, as he does 
here, a highly interesting fund of personal anecdote con- 
cerning the martyred President, illustrating his patriotic 
and religious views, as well as his quaint wisdom and 
humor. 

AmonG the bright Holiday publications of Messrs. Laird 
& Lee, of Chicago, special notice is merited by two books. 
The first is ‘‘Tan Pile Jim; or, A Yankee Waif among 
the Bluenoses,” written by B. Freeman Ashley—a story 
for young people, richly illustrated, full of humor, inci- 
dent, adventure and character portrayal, and withal redo- 
lent of the Northern woods, streams and lakes. The sec- 
ond is Helen Follett’s remarkable series of studies, ‘* About 
Girls,” dissecting the innumerable fads, fancies and frivol- 
ities of the modern young woman in a manner that in- 
structs as well as entertains. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: 
Hotianp. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the 


Italian by Helen Zimmern. In two volumes, 275 pp. 
each. Illustrated. Cloth, $5. 


A Famiry Diremma. By Tacy C. Lillie. 314 pp. Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. 


Tae Great Cartie Tram. By Edward §. Ellis. 313 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

Sar.or Jack, THE Traper. - By Harry Castlemon. 467 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York: 


Aw Attar OF Eartu. By Thymol Monk. 233 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, #1. 


A Hussanp oF No Importance. By Rita. ‘* Incognito Li- 
brary,” IV. 186 pp. Cloth, 50c. 

Miss Hurp: an EntGma. By Anna Katharine Green. 357 
pp. Paper, 50c. 

INTIMATIONS OF THE BEautiFuLt. Poems. By Madison Ca- 
wein. 208 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

From the Merriam Co., New York: 

Tue CastLe oF THE CarpatHtans. By Jules Veine. 211 
pp- Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Last Cruise or THE ** Sprrrire.”” By Edward Strate- 
meyer. 245 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

RicuarD Dane's Venture. By Edward Stratemeyer. 248 
pp- Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

RIGHTING THE Wronc. By Edward 8. Eliis. 217 pp. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 1.25. 

Brave Tom. By Edward §. Ellis. 231 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Honest Nep. By Edward §. Ellis. 236 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Tue Lost Army. By Thomas W. Knox. 300 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, #1.50. 

Tue Captarn’s Boat. By William O. Stoddard. 272 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


l’'rom J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 


Tae Dovaie Emperor. A Story of a Vagabond Cunarder. 
By W. Laird Clowes. Illustrated. 238 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Ouivia. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 311 pp. Cloth, 
%1.25. 

Two Girts. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida 
Wangh. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Farry Tates. By Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated 
by E. A. Lemann. 219 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Sxetcu Boox. By Washington Irving. With the Orig- 
inal Illustrations by Darley and others. In two vol- 
umes, 270 pp. each. Cloth, gilt, #4. 

I'rom I’rederick A, Stokes Co., New York: 

CompLrtE Portican Works oF WiLtIAM CULLEN Bryant. 
With Biographical Preface by R. H. Stoddard. Illus- 
trated by Harry C. Edwards. 362 pp. Half-levant 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

TaBLE TaLk oF Apranam LincoLtn. Edited by William O. 
Stoddard. Illustrated. 154 pp. Iluminated cloth, T5c. 

THe Comic Minitary AupHaBet. Army, Navy, National 
Guard. By De Witt C. Falls. Illustrated in colors. 
Illuminated cloth, $1.25, 


Miscellaneous : 


ARMAZINDY. By James Whitcomb Riley. 170 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

JoHN Brown anD HIS Men. By Richard J. Hinton. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Reformers Series.’’ Illustrated. 752 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Littie Miss Farrs. By Grace Le Baron. Illustrated. 174 
pp. Cloth, 75e. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Tue Boy Captain. By Captain Nautilus. 268 pp. Paper, 
25e. C. Eldridge, Chicago. 

A Story rrom PuttMantown. By Nico Bech-Meyer. Ilus- 
trated. 110 pp. Paper, 25c. Charles H. Kerr & Ce., 
Chicago. 

Temperance TreacuinGc For Boys anp Giruts. By Mrs. 
Howard M. Ingham. 87 pp. Paper, 25c. Non-parti- 
san National W. C. T. Union, Cleveland, O. 

Cur, SNAFFLE anD Spur. By Edward L. Anderson, Author 
of ‘*‘Modern Horsemanship.” Illustrated. 132 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Tue Yetiow Book. An Illustrated Quarterly. Volume II. 
360 pp. LDoards, $1.50. Copeland & Day, Boston. 

SonGs rrom VaGasonpia. By Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey. With Designs by Tom B. Meteyard. 55 pp. 
Boards, $1. Copeland & Day, Boston. 

‘THE Man FROM THE West. By a Wall Street Man. 246 pp. 
Paper, 50c. J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 











XUM 


‘ble success of the Unit- 


THE BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL. 


Tue Broadway Central Hotel (American and European 
plans), at 665 to 675 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, is 
probably the largest public house in New York, and has ac- 
commodated as many as 1,200 guests at one time. On this 
memorable site La Farge, a sagacious French investor, 
built the La Farge House, which was opened in 1856. Back 
of the hotel stood the Tripler Hall, the scene of Jenny 
Lind’s triumphs. The hall was remodeled into Burton’s New 
London Theatre, then the largest in New York; and sub- 
sequently into the Winter Garden, where Edwin Booth 
played ‘‘ Hamlet” for 100 consecutive nights. In 1869, 
after La Farge’s death, and the burning of the Winter Gar- 
den, the entire property was acquired by the late E. 8S. Hig- 
gins, the carpet manufacturer, who erected here the most 
palatial hotel in New York, at first known as the Southern 
Hotel, and afterward as the Grand Central Hotel. The 
grand dining hall occupies the locality made famous by 
Jenny Lind and Edwin Booth, where Adelina Patti made 
her first public appearance, and where Rachel met her first 
American audience. 
After making fortunes 
for several proprietors, 
the house in 1892 pass- 
ed into the proprietor- 
ship of the Hon. Tilly 
Haynes, a well-known 
and public-spirited 
Massachusetts man, 
who has made a nota- 


ed States Hotel at Bos- 
ton. The original cost 
of the Broadway Cen- 
tral was two millions 
of dollars, and nearly 
a quarter of a million 
more was spent by Mr. 
Haynes in thoroughly 
renovating, refitting, 
refurnishing and mod- 
ernizing it up to the 
times in every regard. 
It.is a solid and spa- 
cious structure, with THE BROADWAY 
seven stories above the 

main floor, and very spacious and comfortable public 
rooms. It is admirably protected against fires. Its cuisine 
is noted for its excellence. It is in a singularly interesting 
part of the city, close to Bleecker Street, the Latin Quarter 
of New York; Washington Square, the site of the tri- 
umphal arch; Lafayette and Astor Places, with their li- 
braries, and the centre of the publishers’ quarter; the Bow- 
ery, with its picturesque humanity, and the Cooper Insti- 
tute. Only a few blocks north is the group of buildings 
pertaining to Grace Church, one of the handsomest sights 
in the metropolis. In front of the hotel flow ¢he vast and 
impressive human tides of Broadway. From this central 
locality one may ride up or down town by elevated railway 
or by the cable cars on Broadway, reaching from the Bat- 
tery to Central Park. Guests can get rooms here, on the 
European plan, for from $1 a day upward; or full board, 
on the American plan, for from $2.50 a day upward.— 
From King: Handbook of New York City. 





CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PEANUT OIL AND MEAL. 


THomas JEFFERSON once said, “The greatest service 
which can be rendered to any country is to add a useful 
plant to its culture, especially a bread grain ; next in value 
to bread is oil.” A beautiful exemplification of these wise 
words has been seen in the discovery of cotton-seed oil. 
and a still wider illustration would be realized in the gen- 
eral manufacture of peanut oil. 

Peanuts do not o¢ 


“upy a very dignified place in industry 
or literature. 


On the farm they are relegated to an insig- 
nificant patch. In the city they do not rise higher than to 
be sold at some corner stand. We work up a small quan- 
tity into a toothsome candy, but usually they are eaten 
roasted, munched around the fireside on the farm during 
the quiet evenings, or the long, dull Sunday afternoons, 
and in turn at the cireus or theatre or on a stroll, when we 
want to kill time to the sympathetic motion of our jaws. The 
newspapers have given an unsavory odor to this innocent 
plant by making lo duty in the phrase, ‘‘ peanut poli- 
tics,” to stigmatize the petty motive and action of so much 
political conduct. 
But if we study the 
use made of this vege- 
table abroad, and if we 
are to trust the anal- 
yses of chemists, then 
there seems a broad 
field of activity and 
usefulness just open- 
ing before this plant. 
In France the ex- 
traction of vegetable 
oils adds a neat sum 
yearly to the national 
wealth. Marseilles, in 
the language of our 
late consu) there, 
‘*from the remotest 
antiquity has been the 
emporium, not only ot 
tne oils of the prov- 
ince, but also of thosa 
produced by Italy, 
Spain, the African 
coast, Greece and Tur. 
key.” This industry 
gives employment in that city cc 3,000 hands, and stands 
first on the list of her enterprises. The thrifty Frenchman 
is widely credited with making soup from boot heels, ang 
the same spirit of economy levies tribute for him from al) 
kinds of oleaginous seeds 





from olives, cocoanuts, palm. 
nuts, sesames, cotton seed, rape, linseed, poppies, beans and 
other seeds ; peanuts stand in the front rank in value. 

In Germany, according to the report of Consul General 
Mason, at Frankfort, just published by the State Depart- 
ment, there are some twenty-seven peanut-oil factories 
‘*located in various parts of Germany, some of the princi- 
pal ones being at Hamburg, Mannheim and in Wiirtem- 
berg.” Last year there were imported over 20,006 tons of 
peanuts for these mills, an increase of more than 5,000 tons 
in two years. Both France and Germany get their pea- 
nuts from the cast and west coast of Africa, from India, 
and a slight portion from us in America. 

As yet this new business has done hardly more than get 
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PEANUT OIL. 


a start here. Two years ago the State Department called 
for a report on the oil industry in Marseilles, France, from 
our consul there, for the benefit of some inquirers in St. 
Louis. So far as known two mills have been established— 
the Oil Seed Pressing Company, of Broadway, New York, 
and the St. Louis Edible Nut Company, Commercial Street, 
St. Louis. , 

It is probable that the commercial value of peanut oil was 
first discovered in France through the efforts to find a cheap 
substitute for olive oil. At any rate, the finer grades are 
largely used in cooking and as a salad for the table. Other 
grades go into the manufacture of soap, and serve also, to 
some extent, for illuminating and lubricating purposes. In 
Germany it is mixed with oleomargarine and sold as butter, 
and it is very likely mixed with the lard in Europe in the 
same way that we mix cotton-seed oil with lard. 

In a letter Mr. C. B, Trail, our former consul at Mar- 
seilles, says the French use the peanut oil for the same pur- 
poses that they do cotton-seed oil, and consider it just as 
valuable. The oil is pronounced by chemists, almost 
unanimously, as of very fine, pure quality. 

The kernel of the peanut is nearly one-half oil in weight. 
The St. Louis mill finds that 26 to 28 per cent. will be real- 
ized, according to the method of pressure adopted, whether 
steam or hydraulic. The French and German factories get 
about 50 per cent. 

The process of manufacturing is rather simple. A Lon- 
don authority, W. T. Brannt, states the common practice is 
to press three times. The first pressure is a cold pressure, 
and yields 16 to 18 per cent. of very fine table oil. The resi- 
due is moistened and again cold-pressed, and yields 7 to 8 
per cent of less valuable oil. The residue from this is 
heated and pressed, and turns out 7 to 8 per cent. more. 

But the French have lately perfected a new method and 
invented a new press, and two pressings will produce as 
much oil as three under the old plan, The machine is elab- 
orately described, with the aid of drawings and plates, in 
Consular Réport 142, July, 1892. The price of the press is 
given at 6,000 francs, or a little under $1,200. It can work 
about one-third faster than the old-style press. 

The St. Louis company in a recent letter writes : ‘* Oil is 
excellent as salad oil or for use in manufacturing, where 
non-drying oil is wanted. We sell oil for 50 cents a gallon, 
but no established trade as yet exists, and until it does its 
value is determined by better grades of cotton-seed oil.” 

This is a better price than cotton-seed oil brings, as the 
manager of the American Cotton Oil Company, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., says his oil is now selling for 23 cents a, gallon 
at the mill. It is quoted in the daily market reports of 
Baltimore papers at 30 cents a gallon for medium grades. 

The consular report from Germany states that the peanut 
oil there ranges in price from 40 cents to $1, according to 
the peanuts it is made from, East Indian variety producing 
oil of the lowest grade, and African of the highest. 

The most important by-product from the extraction of 

_the oil is the meal. A thorough study of this substance 
has been carried on by investigators in Europe and by the 
chemists on the different State experiment stations that re- 
ceive oil from the United States Government. Exhaustive 
analyses have been made by the New York, Georgia and 
Tennessee stations, and perhaps by others. They have been 
compared with. each other and checked with results from 
Germany. In consequence of this care and duplication, we 
can feel safe in accepting the conclusions reached. The 
labors of all are concisely summed up in a bulletin on the 
Tennessee Station of some time ago, in plain language to 
the effect that ‘‘the peanut is one of the richest vegetable 
foods known. Peanut meal is fully equal to cotton-seed 


AND MEAL. 


. Meal as a food stuff.” In fact, this authority states that the 


variations between peanut and cotton-sced meal are often 
no greater than between two samples of cotton-seed meal. 

In-Germany the wholesale price is about $30 a ton.. The 
French use the meal as they do cotton-seed meal, and con- 
sider it equally as valuable. ; 

At first it was believed that the chief use of the meal was 
as animal food or manure, but within a year the German 
Government has begun the most interesting investigations 
to test its availability as human food. The chemists discov- 
ered that it was remarkably high in nitrogenous elements. 
As measured in sustaining power, it has about three times 
the nutritive value of beef, and is ahead of all of our com- 
mon vegetables and meats. The Ministry of War have made 
extensive trials with it to learn how it would serve as ra- 
tions on the field. 

It combined, above all other food stuffs, great richness in 
small bulk, and chemically seemed equal to the famous 
** Soja” bean of China and Japan of bearing up men under 
severe fatigue. At the start the results were entirely satis- 
factory, and it appeared likely that the meal would be 
added to the campaign outfit of German soldiers; but with- 
in a few weeks the whole scheme has been abandoned, as 
the men rebelled against such food. 

But there would be little hope of-introducing this meal 
as food for men in this country so long as corn and wheat 
are so cheap. The future for it in the South is for fatten- 
ing cattle. It has been proved that cotton-seed meal is 
about as good as corn for producing high-class beef. In 
many places down South there is no sale for the local cat- 
tle, because the people have gotten a taste of the juicy West- 
ern cuts, and refuse to eat any except stall-fed beef. In 
Augusta, Ga., it is said that the butchers, almost without 
exception, refuse to handle the cattle from the surrounding 
country, but send to Chicago for their supplies. The South- 
erners cannot feed corn, as that is too expensive. A gen- 
eral cultivation of peanuts would make it profitable to raise 
cattle again, and the farmers around the cities would be 
helped, the freight on beef from Chicago South would be 
saved, and all would generally be benefited by avoiding 
that long, useless haul. 

The meal is also first-class for manure, by mixing with 
other substances, if we are to trust the opinion of the chem- 
ists at the Tennessee Experiment Station. We know how 
suitable cotton-seed meal is for this purpose, and peanut 
meal is just as good. 

It is not necessary to do more than refer to the value of 
the peanut vines, because every farmer knows how greedily 
they are consumed by cows and horses. According to the 
chemists of the Tennessee Station, they are ‘‘ superior to 
timothy and but slightly inferior to clover hay.” Mr. Atkin- 
son, the Boston economist and statistician, declared that 
for hay alone peanuts would be wealth for a Northern 
farmer, as they yield one to two tons per acre-~a yield equal 
to the best clover sod. 

Fortunately peanuts are not an exhaustive crop; not any 
more so than cotton. The chemists say that if the vines 
are returned to the land, and only the nuts sold off, there 
is no greater damage of the soil elements than cotton makes 
when the lint alone is sold off. 

The farmers on the sloping lands must turn their atten- 
tion to something else than cotton. For this can be con- 
fidently predicted, that, just as surely as the profitable cul- 
tivation of wheat has shifted from New England and the 
Middle States to the Far West, just as surely will cotton 
cultivation shift to the Mississippi Valley, Texas prairies 
and level bottoms on the Gulf coast.—Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 











